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Comes as Deserved Recognition 


Fred W. Reimers, of Hammond, La., elected as president 
of the Southern Pine Association, is president and general 
manager of the Natalbany Lumber Co., with its mill at 
Natalbany, La., and general manager of the Denkmann 

‘ Lumber Co., Norfield, Miss., Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., 
with mills at Pelahatchie and Canton, and the Marietta Lum- 
ber Co., Burnside, Miss. All of these concerns are owned 
by the Denkmann interests, of which Fred Denkmann, of 
Rock Island, Ill., is the head and in which Mr. Reimers is a 
large stockholder. Mr. Reimers graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, school of engineering, with the class of 
1900 and immediately became connected with the United 
Light & Electrical Railways of Rock Island as vice president. 
As general manager of these public utilities of Rock Island, 
he enjoyed a splendid reputation as an engineer and an 
executive. He continued this connection for fourteen years 

until 1914, when he was selected by the Denkmann interests 

_ to take the general managership of their great lumber proper- 

ties in Mississippi. For fourteen years he has administered 
these properties with remarkable success, during which time 
they have been largely increased through the acquisition of 
additional timberlands and the erection of modern mills. 

These interests are now among the largest producers of south- 

ern pine and hardwoods, their mills being noted for the ex- 
cellent quality and accurate manufacture of their product. 


Mr. Reimers became identified with the Southern Pine 
Association when the present organization was formed and 
has been active in its affairs ever since. 
a number of the important committees, and in 1927 was 
elected a vice president. 


He has served on 


His elevation to the presidency 
of this great organization came as a deserved recognition 
of long and faithful service and of the important place in 
the southern pine industry held by the Denkmann interests, 
which he so ably represents. 

In 1905 Mr. Reimers, who is a nephew of the late 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser, founder of the great Weyerhaeuser 
timber and lumber enterprises, was married to Miss Fay 


Warren, of Rock Island. They have a happy family of three 
children, two sons, eighteen and eleven years old, and a 


daughter of fifteen. 
As president, Mr. Reimers will receive the hearty sup- 
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port and co-operation of the entire membership of the 
association, and while his work in that capacity will not be 
spectacular, his earnestness, sincerity of purpose and his out- 
standing ability will assure a record of real accomplishment 
for the southern pine industry in particular and the entire 
lumber industry generally. 
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The James D. Lacey Co. 


Announce the opening of an office at 
Memphis, Tennessee in charge of 


Mr. Clarence W. Griffith. 


Lacey offices in all timbered sections 
of the Continent give us knowledge of 
Iccal conditions. 


We buy, sell, manage, cruise, appraise 
and engineer timber properties. 


The James D. Lacey Company 
Memphis, First National Bank Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Barnett Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


James D. LA C E Y & Co. 


CHICAGO 

NEW YORK 
SEATTLE 

NEW ORLEANS 


James D. Lacey & Co. (Canada) Ltd. 


MONTREAL 
VANCOUVER 
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O. E. Skold of the Independent 
Lumber & Coal Co., Lincoln, 
Nebraska, says: 


“In our yard,” says Mr. Skold, “the railroad sidetrack does 
not come into the yard under the sheds, so our cost of unload- 
ing has been quite heavy. Tocut this cost down, we purchased 
60 feet of Standard ball-bearing rollers, 18 inches wide, in 10-foot 
sections. We cut holes in the back of the lumber shed every 
twenty feet along the railroad right of way. We purchased two 
or three standards for the rollers to rest on from the freight car 
to the shed, but from that point into the yard we arranged the 
studdings with a crosspiece so that the rollers rest on that for 
the balance of the distance. 


“This has proven to be a labor-saving, time-saving and 
money-saving piece of equipment. We are now able to unload 
a car with one man in much less time than two men required 
previously. It eliminates one handling of the lumber, besides 
the hauling of it from car to shed. This has solved our unload- 
ing problem in a very satisfactory m2nner.”’ 


TANDAR]) 


| | 
- CONVEYOR COMPANY 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ow Y ice: 420 Lexington Ave. Kansas City Office: 419 Mfrs. Exchange Bldg. 
ponent bey i wy. secoeaten St. Milwaukee Office: 209 W. Wisconsin Avenue 
Philadelphia Office: 3110 Market Street Los Angeles Office: 335 So. San Pedro Street 
Cleveland Office: 1108 Hippodrome Bldg. Seattle Office: 321 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Buffalo Office: 903 Ellicott Square Charlotte, N. C. Office: 01 Ruilders Bidg. 








WISCONSIN 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 
PINE 
KorrectMake 
MAPLE AND BIRCH 
FLOORING 


Maple and 
Birch Flooring: 


More Good Values 


We take considerable pride in the values 
we offer and we believe you will find the 
following items well worthy of your con- 
sideration. 


175,000 ft. No. | Com. & Bet. Kiln Dried Birch 


1” 

75,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Com. Kiln Dried Birch 

180,000 ft. |” No. 2 Com. Air Dried Birch 

150,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Birch 

30,000 ft. 6/4” No. 2 & Bet. Soft Elm 

250,000 ft. 1” No. 3 and Bet. White Pine 
““KORRECT-MAKE" MAPLE FLOORING 

50.000 ft. 25/32x2/4” Second Grade 

85,000 ft. 25/32x24” Third Grade 
“KORRECT-MAKE” BIRCH FLOORING 


50,000 ft. 25/32x2'4” First Grade 
25,000 ft. 25/32x24” Secend Grade 
40,000 ft. 25/32x24,” Third Grade 
15,000 ft. %xi2” First Grade 


One car 32” No. | Basswood Lath 


NEELAND-McLURG 


; LUMBER COMPANY. 4 
Mills at 
Morse,Wis.-Phillips Wis. | PHILLIPS,WISs. 
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“Absolutely 
satisfactory for 6 years’’— 


this engineer says: 


HE Pyle-National headlight and turbo-generator on big main line 

Baldwin locomotive of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. at Lumberton, 

Miss., has been in continuous service for more than six years. Mr. 
Gatewood, the engineer, says: “The headlight has been in continuous use 
for six years and no trouble at all, (aside from the natural upkeep of any 
generator) and we consider it absolutely satisfactory.” 


Pyle-National headlights, turbo-generators, fittings and wiring appliances, 
a complete line of railroad electrical equipment, have been delivering the 
same type of service on railroads all over the world for twenty-eight years. 


The catalog gives complete descriptions. Send for your copy. 


The Pyle-National Company 
1334-1358 No. Kostner Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Canadian Agents: Export Department: 
The Holden Company, Ltd. International Railway Supply Co. 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Vancouver 30 Church St., New York City 


3509 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
815 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
311 Builders Exchange Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
AL 3-31-Gray 
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Giving an Inch and Taking an Ell 


UL) “ora ANYBODY may think about the doctrine of 
“original sin,” there is abundant proof that if the gains 
already made in behalf of honest dealing and of morality 
in general are to be kept society must unite in their defence. 
There can be no doubt that much of the lawbreaking and criminality 
of the present is due indirectly to laxity and indifference on the 
part of persons who would be shocked if charged with such re- 
sponsibility. Too often the so called good citizen ignores the fact 
that self-government is only another word for self-control. In the 
United States there are altogether too many persons who, because 
they will not control themselves, lay the foundation for a sort of 
Public control that is out of harmony with the principles of free 
8overnment. They concede an inch to tixemselves and get by with 
it; the criminal takes an ell and too often gets by with it. 


Organized, or at least united, public sentiment is the only effec- 
tive force for securing honesty and square dealing from a certain 
type of person. The fellow who will not play fairly must be ostra- 
cized from good business society, and every business man ought 
out of regard for the good name of his industry to feel and take 
upon himself the obligation to insist upon square dealing. This 
is not hifalutin idealism; it is just plain, everyday common sense 
and good business. Laxity of methods opens the door to the crook; 
indeed, it may be the first step toward crookedness itself, for 
crookedness would not pay if it were checked absolutely at its 
inception. 

It has many times been said that if an industry is suffering from 
injurious practices the persons engaged in it are to blame. They, 
lack backbone where and when it is indispensible, if square dealing ;; 
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is to be the rule. When lumber is sold on a grade and a complaint 
results, inspection should settle it. When terms of payment are 
stipulated in the sales contract, they should be insisted upon and 
fulfilled. When date of shipment is specified, it should be deemed 
an essential element in the contract; and when payment is made, 
discount in ten days should not be interpreted to mean anything 
else. 

One of the rules of equity is “He that comes into equity must 
come with clean hands,” and another is, “He that seeks equity must 
do equity.” These are good rules for the conduct of any business. 
In fact they are little more than different versions of the Golden 
Rule. In the long run and in view of the larger and more permanent 
interests of the lumber industry insistence upon definite observance 
of terms of sale and payment is the only justifiable policy. Such 
insistence eventually will rid the industry of practices that operate 
to the disadvantage of those who observe sales terms and fulfill 
their contractual obligations to the letter. 





Carpenter as Lumber Scout and Co-worker 


ROBABLY, in the average community the carpenter is the 
Dp first person consulted with regard to projected remodeling 
and repairs. This is especially true of small jobs in the 
smaller villages and in rural communities. The carpenter is the 
retail lumberman’s scout, ahead of the skirmish line of the sales 
force even, and he often has the first chance to say whether the 
job shall be big or little and he may have something to say about 
where the lumber for the job shall be bought. Also in many cases 
the carpenter’s advice or recommendation will determine whether 
wood or something else shall be used. Primarily, of course, his 
loyalty is to wood, because it is his trade to work in wood; but 
nowadays the carpenter, especially in the smaller communities, is 
an all around handy man and may choose among various materials 
for his use. 

It is to be assumed, of course, that every retail lumberman is 
sufficiently appreciative of the importance of the carpenter to be 
on intimate terms with him; but there may be some doubt whether 
the full use of the carpenter’s opportunities is made by either the 
lumberman or the carpenter himself. Something of the possibilities 
in this direction are indicated by the experiences of an old car- 
penter, as related in the Realm of the Retailer published elsewhere 
in this paper. This wood artisan is something more than a worker 
by the day or hour; he acts as “guide, philosopher and friend” to 
all residents of the community who are in need of his services. 

Commendable though the activities and services of this carpenter 
are, the inference is inevitable that the people of his community, 
the carpenter himself and the lumberman, are not making the 
greatest possible use of them. It will be noted that in most cases 
the initiative comes from the prospective builder or home owner. 
Nowadays, enterprising salesmanship requires that suggestions 
shall come from the seller. This is because experience has shown 
that relatively few purchases will be made unless intelligent sales- 
manship comes into action. The beauty of a new stairway, the 
convenience of an added closet and the utility of an attic store-room 
may not occur to the mind of the home owner; but if suggested 
by lumberman or carpenter and the ease with which they can be 
obtained made plain, these improvements appeal as logical and 
necessary. 

Not only are the interests of carpenter and lumberman iden- 
tical, but the functions and facilities of each supplement those of 
the other. Often it will happen that the character of the improve- 
ment or the means of effecting it will be determined by the 
resources of the lumber yard. Because this is true it is important 
from the lumberman’s viewpoint that the carpenter shall be ap- 
prised of every important addition to the yard’s facilities, 
especially the stocking of novelties and household conveniences 
and items suited to the carpenter’s use in his remodeling and job- 
bing work. Indeed, it may well pay the lumberman to keep this 
kind of service in his mind when new devices and new applications 
of wood are brought to his attention in order that full advantage 
may be taken of remodeling opportunities. 

From what has been said it will readily be inferred that an alli- 
ance should be formed between lumber dealer and carpenter. In fact 
the possibilities of such an alliance are almost limitless. Not only 
may the carpenter and the lumberman work together in the man- 





ner already suggested, but the latter may go so far as to provide 
a place in his yard for the carpenter to build small farm structures, 
children’s playhouses, stock feeders,and other salable articles dyr. 
ing slack seasons and in advance of the time when such products 
are more readily sold. Every lumberman will see opportunities 
for adapting the foregoing suggestions to his own situation. 





Maybe Our Idea Wasn’t a Dud 


FRIEND handed the editor a clipping of a short article signeq 

“McCready Huston” which purports to tell, of course in a 

facetious vein, what “the properly furnished garage of the 
well motorized gentleman should contain this season.” We would 
gladly give the publication originally publishing the story the credit 
to which it is entitled for “a palpable hit”—but unfortunately the 
clipping bears no clue as to its source. So, as the genial radio 
announcer would say: “Stand by for important announcement’— 
of your family needs in the way of gas vehicles: 


One rumble-seat roadster of studiedly careless design, that 
the daughter may hold her head up. 


One tourer without top, that the son may consider life worth 
living. 


One seven-passenger sedan (impressive) for wife’s visits 
home. 


One coupé with reinforced fenders for wife’s shopping. 

One relief coupé for wife to use when hers is in the shop. 
One trailer for summer antiquing. 

Good used machine for Sunday afternoon tinkering. 


Husband’s personal car, built to stand a lot of borrowing. 
The servants’ coach. 


The emergency machine. 

A few weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN commenting upon a 
statement, made in all editorial seriousness by a Chicago news- 
paper, that every self-respecting family should have three cars, 
ventured—more in jest than seriousness—the suggestion that the 
lumber industry should take a leaf from the book of its friends on 
“Automobile Row” and adopt the slogan, “Two Homes for Every 
Family’—one for all the year around, and the other for summer 
use. 

Rather to the “author’s” surprise the idea has taken hold of the 
imagination of some very prominent lumbermen, who say it ought 
to be pushed. One big West Coast operator said it was the best 
idea he had heard “in a blue moon” or something to that effect. 


We begin to think that maybe it was “not so dumb.” What do you 
think about it? 


We Americans Gather No Moss 


N ARTICLE by Newton D. Baker, former secretary of war, in 

the February issue of the World’s Work, mentions that 4 

prize was offered recently by the French Government to the 

family that could establish the longest continuous occupancy of 

land, and that the prize was awarded to a family that had lived 

upon the same land for seven hundred years. By way of contrast 

the writer pointed out that in an American city the average length 
of occupancy of a house by the same family is seven years. 

This emphasizes the fact that as a people we do not put our 
roots deep into the soil; that we do not form permanent neigh- 
borhoods; that our human relationships are casual and brief; and 
that the restraints and expectations of neighborhood opinion play 
relatively little part in our lives, while in older societies they are 
among the strongest of all social forces. 

While it is easily possible to place too much emphasis upon 
tenure or occupancy of a home as a factor in good citizenship and 
right human relationships in general—and some “own your home” 
enthusiasts are doing that very thing—on the other hand, there can 
be no question as to the stabilizing influence which home owner- 
ship exerts, both upon the individual and upon society. One of 
the big annual moving days is just ahead and thousands of families, 
in the large cities especially, are facing the question of whether, 
year after year, May 1 shall find them in a home or in a van. 

It would not be difficult to trace some, at least, of the causes 
that have made us a nation of nomads as compared with most of 
the older countries of the world. For many generations the typl- 
cal American was the foot-loose pioneer, ever seeking something 





better beyond the receding horizon. Westward the star of empire. 


lured the eager followers of its gleam. 
All that is past, but millions of Americans today feel the same 
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urge to “move on” to something better and more desirable which 
in a wider sphere of action characterized their ancestors. 
tent with surroundings has never been an American characteristic. 
And, let it be remembered, it is less of inclination than of necessity 
that anchors many a European family to the ancestral acres for 


generation after generation. 


As lumbermen engaged in the business of making and selling 
a material used largely in the building of homes let us not 
weaken our case by canonizing the home owner, as such; or prom- 
ising a halo with every home, but rather let us sanely point out 
the purely selfish advantages and joys of owning an individualized 


Con- 


fluence, worthy as those ambitions may be. 
arrived to “debunk” the home-owning appeal, divesting it of much 


home, with all its benefits in the way of comforts, health and 
satisfaction. No one is going to build a home in order to become 
a better citizen, or even in order to wield a greater moral in- 


The time has about 


of the platitudinous twaddle with which it has become enveloped, 


tiveness and force. 


and to sell homes on the basis of sheer, selfish, pleasure-yielding 
desirability. They can be thus sold as readily as other commod- 
ities making a similar appeal, but the facts and arguments for 
home owning must be marshalled and presented with equal attrac- 











Substantial Gain in Lumber Movement 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 29.—Lumber 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended March 24 surpassed all previous 
records for this year, according to telegraphic 
reports received today by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association from 720 lead- 
ing softwood and hardwood mills of the coun- 
try. Production increased approximately 15,- 
000,000 feet over the preceding week to 311,- 
000,000 feet, while orders reached the unpre- 
cedented total of 359,689,000 feet, as compared 
with 340,850,000 feet reported for the week be- 
fore from 715 mills. Gains in the softwood 
group were substantial despite the fact that 
346 mills reported for the week under review 
while 361 filed reports for the preceding week. 
Compared with the corresponding period of 
last year, the currently reporting softwood 
mills recorded an increase of 38 percent in 
orders, 32 percent in production and slightly 
less than 20 percent in shipments. 

The 374 hardwood units included in the anal- 
ysis showed comparatively large gains all along 
the line as against the figures for the 354 units 
reporting for the preceding week. Production 
and shipments each increased approximately 
10 percent, while orders advanced more than 
16 percent. In this group, because of the large 
number of currently reporting units, the fig- 
ures are not comparable with those of last 


ear. t 


The unfilled orders of 216 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 715,072,708 feet, as against 678,- 
914,395 feet for 213 mills the previous week. 
The 102 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 240,151,652 
feet last week, as against 235,940,276 feet for 
the week before. For the 114 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 474,921,056 feet, as 
against 442,974,119 feet for 111 mills a week 
earlier. ° 

Altogether the 346 reporting softwood mills 
had shipments 103 percent, and orders 118 per- 
cent, of actual production. For the southern 
pine mills, these percentages were respectively 
109 and 115; and for the West Coast mills, 
96 and 118. Of the reporting mills, the 346 
with an established normal production for the 
week of 244,505,854 feet, gave actual produc- 
tion 104 percent, shipments 108 percent, and 
orders 123 percent thereof. 

The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before (revised) and the same week last year, 
follow: Production—254,843,000 feet, against 
246,208,000 feet the week before, and 192,567,- 
000 feet last year. Shipments—263,642,000 feet. 
against 261,578,000 feet the week before, and 
218,768,000 feet last year. Orders—300,055,000 
feet, against 289,565,000 feet the week before, 
and 217,408,000 feet last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year, fol- 
low: Production—56,176,000 feet, against 50,- 
421,000 feet the week before, and 20,279,000 
feet last year. Shipments—56,867,000 feet, 
against 51,585,000 feet the week before, and 
22,949,000 feet last year. Orders—59,634,000 








feet, against 51,285,000 feet the week before, 
and 25,577,000 feet last year. 


(Note: “Normal” production as now re- 
ported by all but two of the nine reporting 
associations to the National lumber trade 
barometer is an average of past actual produc- 
tion over a period of from two to five years 
immediately preceding 1928. The two excep- 
tions base reports on estimated capacity.) 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 114 mills re- 
porting for the week ended March 24, was 18 
percent above production, and shipments were 
4 percent below production, which was 127,- 
858,388 feet, as compared with a normal pro- 
duction for the week of 110,458,042 feet. Of 
all new business taken during the week, 52 
percent was for future water delivery, amount- 
ing to 78,519,113 feet, of which 53,320,729 
feet was for domestic cargo delivery, and 25,- 
198,384 feet export. New business by rail 
amounted to 67,521,841 feet, or 45 percent of 
the week’s new business. Forty-five percent 
of the week’s shipments moved by water. 
amounting to 55,569,747 feet, of which 38,043,- 
618 feet moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 
'17,526,129 feet export. Rail shipments to- 
taled 62,437,579 feet, or 51 percent of the 
week’s shipments, and local deliveries, 5,032,- 
811 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo orders 
totaled 174,178,100 feet; foreign, 126,130,150 
feet, and rail trade, 174,612,806 feet. 

There has been no noticeable change in em- 
ployment conditions of the Pacific Northwest 
during the last week, according to the 4L 
employment service. The western pine indus- 
try is well under way for the season’s cut. 
Douglas fir mills are cutting at about the rate 
that held one week ago. House building and 
general construction is picking up. There are 
fewer unemployed than was the case last week, 
but the number of idle men is greater than 
it was one year ago. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports production from 33 mills as 28,- 
496,000 feet, as compared with a normal pro- 
duction for the week of 27,800,000 feet. Thirty- 
one mills the previous week reported produc- 
tion as 25,140,000 feet. Shipments and new 
basiness were slightly above the week earlier. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association reports production from 
15 mills as 8,834,000 feet (43 percent of the 
total cut of the California pine region) as 
compared with a normal figure for the week 
of 8,527,000 feet. Twenty-one mills the week 
before reported production as 11,810,000 feet. 
There was a considerable decrease in ship- 
ments this week, and new business was slightly 
below the week before. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
production from 15 mills as 8,708,000 feet, 
compared with a normal figure of 8,349,000 
feet, and the preceding week 9,047,000 feet. 
Shipments and new business show notable in- 
creases. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports production from seven mills as 5,- 
621,000 feet, as compared with a normal figure 
for the week of 6,910,700 feet. Eight mills 
the preceding week reported production as 5,- 





346,000 feet. There was a small decrease in 
shipments this week and a good gain in new 
business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion) reports production from 17 mills as 2,- 
223,000 feet, as compared with a normal pro- 
duction for the week of- 3,996,000 feet; for 
the week before the same number of mills pro- 
duced 2,464,000 feet. Shipments were about 
the same this week, with new business nearly 
doubled. 

Reports from seventeen hardwood mills of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the week give produc- 
tion as 4,804,000 feet, as compared with a nor- 
mal figure for the week of 6,212,000 feet, and 
for the preceding week, 5,109,000 feet. There 
were noticeable decreases in shipments and 
new business this week. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ports production from 357 units as 51,372,000- 
feet, as against a normal production for the 
week of 75,056,000 feet. Three hundred and 
thirty-seven units the previous week reported 
production as 45,312,000 feet. Shipments show 
a substantial increase this week and orders 
an increase of approximately 25 percent. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 42.—EnpiTor.] 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Norrotk, Va., March 29.—For the week 
ended March 24, forty-one mills reporting to 
the North Carolina Pine Association, and hav- 
ing a normal production of 9,828,000 feet, man- 
ufactured 7,062,386 feet, shipped 7,669.633 feet, 
and booked orders for 4,884,848 feet. 


Lumberman’s Wife Passes Away 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WasH., March 28.—Mrs. Adella 
Harding Polleys, wife of E. H. Polleys, presi- 
dent of the Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, 
Mont., died Saturday morning, March 24, at 
the hospital in Missoula. Funeral services were 
held Sunday in the Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church, of which she had long been a prom- 
inent member and singer in the choir. The 
body was taken to Portland for cremation, 
services being held there Tuesday. ; 

Mrs. Polleys was born in Virginia City, 
Mont., in July, 1876, one of four children. 
She is survived by Mr. Polleys, a sister, Mrs. 
Awilda Angst, of Missoula, and a_ brother, 
A. W. Woodworth, of Spokane. Her death 
came as a surprise and shock to all who knew 
her. Mr. and Mrs. Polleys had returned from 
an exceptionally pleasant trip through the 
Canal Zone only the first of the month and 
the operation to which she succumbed was 
supposed to be minor in character, but un- 
suspected conditions made it terminate fatally. 


SES EESAEEESBAEEASEE: 


New Hampshire town forests are being re- 
forested as rapidly as possible, naturally and 
through planting. Now they serve as recrea- 
tion centers, but later will bring income, help- 
ing to reduce taxes. 
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Increasing Demand Advances Southern Pine Prices 


Bookings of southern pine mills were 15.28 percent above 
production during the week ended March 23, and though 
shipments exceeded the cut by 8.83 percent, there was a 
gain of 1.78 percent in unfilled orders, which now average 
over one hundred and fourteen cars a mill for the one hun- 
dred and two mills reporting. The bulk of current business 
is from retail yards, and so far the southern part of the terri- 
tory has been much more active than the middle West or 
East. As stocks of one hundred and eleven identical mills 
on March 1 were 2.29 percent less than on the same date last 
year, shortages are reported, and mills have been able to 
secure advances of one or two dollars. Bad weather keeps 
small mills inactive. 


Coast Export Sales Large; Orders Greatly Exceed Cut 

West Coast reports for the week ended March 24 show 
bookings eighteen percent above production. A good fea- 
ture of the business was the large increase in. exports, as slow 
Oriental demand had turned cargo mills to domestic rail 
trade, to the hurt of prices. Rail trade volume increased also. 
Apparently Atlantic coast shipments are being easily ab- 
sorbed, and prospects are good for building demand, with 
retail stocks much depleted. The California market is the 
only laggard, but recent rains have been encouraging to 
fruit growers, and should stimulate lumber buying. De- 
clines in offshore rates have been a strong factor in the ex- 
port trade. Quotations have been a little easier, but the 
mills have the advantage of lower prices on logs, and have 
also succeeded in reducing labor costs. 


All California Redwood Markets Taking Fair Amounts 


Production of California redwood continues above normal, 
as the mills apparently wish to fill out their assortments in 
preparation for spring trade. Total new business since the 
first of the year has run nine percent below actual output, 
but shipments have been nineteen percent below the output. 
However, unfilled order files on March 17 were only 
seventy-four percent of normal, compared with ninety-seven 
percent on the corresponding date last year. Orders from 
the different markets make about the same proportion of 
the total bookings as they did last year, and in every case 
this year’s takings are less. Eastern trade seems to be the 
best sustained, with northern California next, and soutrern 
Caiv‘ornia trade somewhat slow. A few items have been 
advanced a little because of their scarcity, but the list as a 
whole is unchanged and Steady. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Bookings Exceed Output 


Production of northern pine in the first eleven weeks of 
the year has been nine percent above the normal output for 
that period, but bookings have exceeded it by nineteen per- 
cent. Shipments so far have been only six percent above 
production, it being explained that a number of buyers have 
asked that loading of orders be deferred until a little later in 
the season. Country yards in the middle West have been 
sending in a good inquiry, but road conditions are against 
the development of trade. Northern pine timbers are said 
to be in greater favor than in recent years for railroad use. 
Box items and lower grades of lath have been moving well. 
In the East, demand for\higher grades for industrial use is 
a little slow, and bad weather handicaps retail trade. 

The total movement of northern hemlock is running con- 
siderably behind that of last year, but improvement is ex- 
pected as soon as Wisconsin and Michigan roads permit haul- 
ing. Mill output since the first of the year has been only 
seventy-three percent of normal, and bookings have been 
eight percent in excess of it, while shipments were eight per- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 42 to 43; 
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cent below. With stocks small and order files rather wel] 
filled out, quotations are firm to strong. 


Carolina Pine and Georgia Roofers Show Firmness 


Demand for North Carolina pine has been slow during 
the last few weeks. The southern part of sales territory has 
continued to take a fair amount, especially of lower grades, 
but the New England market has not shown much activity, 
though more interest in buying has recently been apparent, 
Production during the first eleven weeks of the year was 
only sixty-eight percent of normal, and shipments have kept 
pace with it, as most purchases are wanted quickly. Stocks 
are not large, and in fact the mills find it impossible to 
quote on some wanted items. Despite the efforts of buyers 
to secure concessions, quotations, on the higher grades espe- 
cially, have been showing more strength. 

Georgia roofer production has been greatly curtailed by 
heavy and continued rains, while there has been an increase 
in inquiry from the East, so that the quotations tend to 
strengthen. Recent reports show sales prices averaging 
$18.07 for the 6-inch air dried. 


Demand for Mixed Cars of Cypress Has Improved 


Demand for southern cypress has been improving, though 
the market can not be said to be in altogether satisfactory 
condition. Small operators have been giving keen price 
competition on desirable orders for special cutting, and are 
getting the bulk of this business. The millwork plants have 
recently been coming in for larger quantities of shop, espe- 
cially the thicker, but the 4/4 shop is still in surplus and 
rather weak. Millwork business includes a larger propor- 
tion of mixed cars than is usual. Retailers are now order- 
ing fill-in items, and ask for a wide variety. Mills in posi- 
tion to furnish the assortments are getting satisfactory 
prices. Mills with surplus items often give concessions in 
an effort to even up their holdings. 


Northern Hardwood Mills Book Good Volume of Orders 


Northern hardwood mills booked a large volume of busi- 
ness during the week ended March 17. Perhaps the most 
active demand has been for lower grades, for box and crating 
use. Automobile and body factories are taking fair amounts, 
but the southern mills are offering keen price competition 
for this business. Furniture factories are not much in the 
market. The outlook for sales to building trades interests 
is becoming quite promising. Millwork and flooring plants 
look for a good business, and as a rule have small stocks of 
either raw material or finished products. Twenty-one 
northern flooring manufacturers reported that their March 1 
stocks were five percent less than on the same date last year. 
Reports say that hardwood prices are firm. 

Southern Hardwood Mills Curtailing Their Output 

Southern hardwood mills are rather discouraged by the 
way buyers are holding off the market, despite the fact that 
they are known to have very low stocks. Orders have been 
confined very closely to current needs, but their total has 
been gradually increasing, and inquiries coming to the 
wholesalers recently have been more promising. The best 
buyers are the automobile and body plants. Furniture orders 
continue small, but show a slight improvement. Export 
business is unsatisfactory, for even present low prices turn 
only a small proportion of inquiries into orders. Millwork 
and flooring plants have been showing more interest in pur- 
chases of rough stock, because there has been a seasonable 
gain in yard demand for their products. The movement of 
box grades has been satisfactory. Southern hardwood out- 
put was only sixty-eight percent of normal during the week 
ended March 24, and may soon be further curtailed. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 80 to 84 
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Getting the Best from Small Logs 


OLEAN, N. Y. 

EpitoR, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We have 
just read with interest your editorial in the 
March 10 issue of your paper in which you 
state that the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization is testing foreign gang saws as a 
means of utilizing scrub logs that can not 
be profitably converted on band saws. We 
have been giving this question of profitably 
manufacturing scrub logs considerable thought 
and as a. result have developed our short log 
band mill, believing that the best way to 
get what good lumber there is in scrub logs 
is first to cut them into short lengths, say 
2 to 6 feet long, as by so doing you can get 
the greatest possible percentage of clear straight 
lumber from them. 

In order to obtain a profit from low grade 
logs, the board output of your machine and 
the quality of the lumber obtained must be 
earefully watched. Feeding round logs through 
a gang ignores quality sawing as it totally 
ignores the principal characteristic of American 
lumber manufacturing, that is, the turning of 
the log to obtain the greatest percentage of 
clear stock which, we believe, is the feature 
that particularly distinguishes American meth- 
ods from European methods, 

So, assuming that by cutting the scrub logs 
into short lengths we have not increased the 





‘handling cost too much, we have on the other 


hand secured the greatest possible percentage 
of straight stock. And by handling these short 
bolts (and by this we mean pieces from 2 
to 6 feet long) on a band bolter, the greatest 
possible amount of clear stock will be obtained 
from them as they can be quickly and easily 
turned on this machine the same as is done 
with a band mill and carriage outfit. We 
believe that the obtaining of the greatest pos- 
sible amount of clear stock from scrub logs is 
of first importance and should be carefully 
considered when working out a method of man- 
ufacturing them into lumber. 

The feeding of a crooked log from 12 to 16 
feet long through a gang invariably means 


two or three boards on the 
also the gang saws are 


the loss of one, 
sides of these logs, 
fixed in position giving a definite thickness of 
lumber that can be obtained, it not being pos- 
sible to vary this, whereas on our band bolter, 
any thickness of lumber can be secured accord- 
ing to the quality of the log or bolt being 


sawn. We believe this also to be of vital 
importance, as there is a fine lot of clear stock 
in some of the scrub logs which should be 
sawed into 6-, 8- or 10-quarter stock instead 
of 1-inch lumber. 

Regarding the all important question of eco- 
nomical or practical manufacturing cost, we 
have already put a sufficient number of our 
machines in operation to know that sufficient 
output can be obtained from them to keep the 
manufacturing cost within a profitable figure. 

As you know, there has been recently an in- 
creasing tendency by the user to purchase his 
stock in short lengths from the sawmill rather 
than buy his lumber in 16-foot lengths and 
re-working it at his factory with the inevitable 
consequent loss caused by this re-sawing. 

We believe that the same objection to the 
gang holds good in the manufacture of these 
scrub logs that has been raised against it in 
this country in the manufacture of lumber, and 
that is the fact that the gang “has no sense, 
operates blindly, paying no attention to the 
grading of the lumber.” In fact, there would be 
a greater loss in board contents in putting 
scrub, crooked logs through a gang than there 
would be with the better grade of logs. 

This problem of securing the greatest pos- 
sible board output from crooked logs has been 
gone into very thoroughly by the New Eng- 
land manufacturers and they have obtained 
some startling figures showing the greater 
amount of lumber that can be obtained by 
cutting them into short lengths as compared 
with sawing them into lumber from 12-, 14- and 
16-foot lengths. We can state that at least 
15 percent more lumber will be obtained from 
the short-length method, and in addition there 
will be a greater percentage of clear stock 
which certainly is a very important item.— 
CLARK Bros. Co., L. H. Street, Sales Engineer. 
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Sales of logs already made} gion. 
at Minneapolis, Minn., have es-| of the log crop 


As yet but a small part 


The N. Ludington Co., of 
from the tribu- | Menominee, Mich., is preparing 





tablished the price range at) taries-of the Tennessee River|to build a small mill for the 
from $3 to $3.50 per 1,000 feet| has reached this market, and| working up of refuse and cull 


higher than last year, and the/| it now looks as 
cost of getting the 


$2.50 more. Common or small| with no snow 
logs bring about $7.50 per 1,000 | tains.” 

feet; good quality white pine, | 
running three and four to the | 
1,000, brings $9 readily. 


* * * 


Hannibal (Mo.) dealers re- 
port that trade in the rapidly 
developing prairie country has 
improved very much during the 
last week. All the dealers are 
obliged to tax their capacity to 


The 


year. 


small | may be hung up, as the weather 
amount available at least $2 to| has become settled and dry, 


shipments of 
| from Lock Haven, Pa., for the 
year to March 9, foot up 1,310,- 
000 feet, a decrease of 66,000 
feet when compared with neal" experienced hard luck all 


Logs put afloat on the Manis- | they call a 
tee River, Mich., to March 11| 


though the crop | mill stock from the saw mill 
| into shingles. 
* * 





in the moun-| Our correspondent at Sault 

| Ste. Marie in the upper penin- 

|sula of Michigan writes con- 
lumber | cerning the winter’s operations 
in that region: “Our winter 
has come to an end at this un- 
usual time, and our lumbermen 


aa * 


through it, and this abrupt tak- 
jing off leaves them in what 
‘bad fix.’ 
weather is as warm as it ought 


. * 


The. 





make shipments to the utmost 
and many are now running be- 
hind their orders. Stocks are 
rapidly becoming badly broken. 


* a * 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) advices 
state that “the past winter has 
been a peculiar one even for 
this latitude. A constant drizzle 
has rendered logging operations 
out of the question, especially 


totalled 112,070,573 feet, includ-|to be in May, and the lake is 





in the pine or flat woods re- 


ing 20,000,000 feet of old logs,' clear of ice. 


compared with 180,350,000 feet 
on hand April 1, 1877, making 
a shortage this year of about 
40 percent. Of the amount now 
afloat, 30,000,000 feet may be 
considered doubtful about com- 
ing down without big rains. 
The balance is considered as- 
sured. Great efforts are being 
made to get in what logs are 
now on the skids. 





We expect to see 
steamers pass in a few days.” 
. * * 


Fond du Lac and Oshkosh 
(Wis.) lumbermen are talking 
of a railroad between the Wolf 
and Wisconsin rivers. The line 
would be about seventy-five 
miles in length and would run 
through 2,000,000,000 feet of 
pine timber which could be 
brought up to the Wolf River. 








Plans for Prize Wayside Stands 


We noticed on front page of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of March 3, illustration and de- 
scription of the first prize-winning wayside 
refreshment stand in the nationwide contest 
sponsored by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
and conducted through the Art Center of New 
York. We are wondering whether the plans 
and specifications for this structure, as well 
as for the other three prize-winners in this 
contest, are available. If so, we should be 
glad to get them.—INqQuirRyY No. 2111. 


[The New York State retailer making this 
inquiry has been informed that inasmuch as 
this particular competition was for the purpose 
of discovering the best types of wayside re- 
freshment stands already in existence—some 
of which doubtless have been built a consider- 
able time—and the decisions were rendered on 
the basis of photographs submitted to the com- 
mittee by the owners, plans and specifications 
are not available. ° 

The contest recently ended, however, is one 
of a series of four to be conducted under the 
same auspices, the second of which is now in 
progress. This second contest is architectural 
in character, and calls for submission of plans. 
Ten prizes are offered, five being for refresh- 
ment stands in connection with gas stations, 
and five for stands without gas pumps. It is 
expected that at the close of the present con- 
test, the prize-winning plans will be available 
at small cost. 

So much interest has been aroused by this 
contest and, more specifically, by the AmeEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN’S presentation of the first- 
prize winner in its issue of March 3, that it 
seems worth while to print here the following 
excerpts from a letter received recently from 
Clare Winger, secretary Wayside Refreshment 
Stands Competition, Art Center of New York, 
65 East 56th Street, New York City, as follows: 

The campaign for the improvement of way- 
side ‘stands consists of a series of four com- 
petitions. The first, which was concluded Dec. 
15, 1927, was for the purpose of securing 
photographs of existing stands,-in order that 
we might obtain information on prevailing 
conditions. We wanted to see the best in ex- 
istence as well as the worst. Miss Bamman’s 
stand, shown in your issue of March 3, was 
awarded first place because of its simplicity 
and good taste. No plans were required in 
the initial contest. 

The second contest of the series, now in 
progress, is for plans for ideal stands, based 
on information gleaned from the first compe- 
tition. Ten prizes will be awarded in this con- 
test, five for stands with, and five for stands 
without, gas stations in connection. 

The third and fourth competitions, not yet 
fully planned in all details, will extend over 
a period of three or four years, and will be 
concerned with putting into operation some of 
the stands built from the prize-winning de- 
signs, and arranging for their upkeep. 

It is our intention at the close of the pres- 
ent contest to have some: of the prize-winning 
plans reproduced, so that all who wish them 
may obtain copies. It probably will be neces- 
sary to charge a small fee. 

We shall be glad to supply you with copies 
of plans at the close of this contest. How- 
ever, it might simplify matters if.all inquiries 
were referred to me here at the Art Center. 
I might add that while we consider Miss Bam- 
man’s stand the best of those entered in the 
contest, still we feel that the: forthcoming 
plans of this contest will be far more interest- 
ing to prospective stand owners. Please allow 
me to express my appreciation. to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN for its interest in-this cam- 
paign. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN expects to 


present, at conclusion of the present contest, 
such information regarding its outcome, prize 
winning plans etc. as may be of interest to 
the lumber trade.—Enrror.] 
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Trade Extension Uncovers Opportunities 


Two Instances W here Substitutes Failed Utterly Revealed—T ours Country 
in Behalf of Grade- and Trade-Marking 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 28.—The city 
of Redondo Beach, Calif., has made application 
to the district engineer, army engineer corps, 
for permission to rebuild the municipal pier, 
using wood piling instead of steel and concrete, 
of which it was originally built two years 
ago. In reporting this fact to headquarters, 
the western division of the trade extension 
department stated that this pier was con- 
demned as hazardous by the State industrial 
accident commission on April 1, 1927. Crumb- 
ling of the concrete and rusting of the steel 
reeriforcement made it dangerous. Efforts to 
repair the pier with concrete were unsuccessful. 

. B. Hunt, engineer of the Florida East 
Coast Railway Co., has informed H. L. Bravo, 
of the eastern division, that steel cars have 
not given as good service as wooden cars on 
that line. Climatic conditions are such that 
steel rusts rapidly. Rusting is particularly 
noticeable in ballast cars where rock is taken 
out of salt water and loaded into them. Salt 
water running off this material accelerates the 
rusting of steel cars, Mr. Hunt said, and on 
the other hand 


of the board of directors of the National 
association that grade-marking and trade-mark- 
ing of lumber be definitely adopted as an 
essential part of the drive to recover and ex- 
tend the markets for lumber. 

From Texas Messrs. Gibbs and Horner will 
go on to Los Angeles and get in contact with 
TX subscribers in that vicinity and throughout 
California. After covering California they will 
proceed to Portland, where S. V. Fullaway, 
district manager there, will join them in visits 
to Oregon and Washington subscribers. They 
will also cover Idaho and Montana. 

Mr. Gibbs confidently expects to bring back 
to the annual meeting of the National associa- 
tion in Chicago, and the trade extension com- 
mittee, which will meet a day or two before, 
ample evidence that lumber manufacturers 
everywhere are prepared to get behind trade- 
marking and grade-marking as a sound busi- 
ness move in the marketing of their product 
to best advantage and as a definite guarantee 
of the quality of their goods to the specifying 
and consuming public. 

J. V. Fitzgerald, manager of the publicity 


may conflict with National efforts we want 
to come in and talk them over with a view to 
avoiding waste motion and friction and at 
the same time producing the best possible re. 
results. When we think our plans are best 
we will endeavor to sell the idea in the inter. 
est of the best goods for all lumber. as wel] 
as for our own products. Frankly, we expect 
to sell more lumber and eventually to receive 
for it a price sufficient to assure the industry 
a reasonable return. 

The National association will have plang 
which it wants to “sell” to us, and by working 
closely together each can be of very real help 
to the other. 


Mr. Fitzgerald said he spent two days on 
the train recently with Mr. Horner en route 
to the series of conferences in Chicago. 


We had ample time to talk things over fully, 
he said, and I am thoroughly convinced that 
what I learned from Mr. Horner concerning 
the activities of the western division of the 
trade extension department far more than 
justified the expense to our bureau of sending 
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wood mem- 
bers. The rail- 
road is now 
reconstructing 
wooden box 
cars built in 
1896 and 1902, 
converting 
them into flat 
and gondola 
cars for carry- 
ing ballast. Re- 
pairs to these 
cars have been 
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Brewster, of 
the central 
division, 
calls attention to the fact that Little Rock, 
Ark., is without a single bowling alley. In 
fact, he has been told that there are no bowl- 
ing alleys in the entire State of Arkansas. Mr. 
Brewster suggests that a special effort be made 
to introduce the game of bowling in the State 
and in this connection points out that sych 
establishments require large quantities of good 
wood flooring. 


A representative of the trade extension de- 
partment will address a meeting of the Balti- 
more and Washington lumber dealers) to be 
held at the Raleigh Hotel in this city on the 
evening of April 9. The meeting is being 
arranged by the Baltimore Lumber Sales Club. 


Trade- and Grade-Marking Tour 


Wasuincton. D. C., March 27.—John M. 
Gibbs, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, after addressing the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Pine Association in New 
Orleans tomorrow, will start a swing through 
the Southwest, the Pacific coast and the Inland 
Empire primarily for the purpose of urging 
subscribers to the “TX” campaign to get 
squarely behind the trade-marking and grade- 
marking campaign. 

In Texas Mr. Gibbs will meet A. C. Horner, 
manager of the western division, and the two 
will confer with TX subscribers with a view to 
enlisting their active support of the proposal 
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department of the West Coast Lumber Bureau, 
is here consulting with Theodore M. Knappen, 
publicity director of the National association, 
with a view to bringing about closer codrdin- 
ation between regional activities of national 
a and those of the central organization 
ere. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said today that he thinks 
both the West Coast bureau and the National 
headquarters will get along better and work 
much more effectively if their activities along 
advertising and publicity lines are carefully 
coordinated. This view is shared by Mr. 
Knappen. 


To Study Eastern Market for Coast Woods 


While jn the East Mr. Fitzgerald will make 
a close study of the market for West Coast 
woods in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, getting in touch with the national 
staff and field men all along the line and 
working in close coéperation with them. 

We seek to avoid unnecessary overlapping, 
said Mr. Fitzgerald. With a large volume of 
West Coast woods moving into eastern 
markets, our promotion activities necessarily 
possess some national features. We feel that 
a good deal of lost motion is easily possible 
where activities of the National and regional 
associations are not cotrdinated. While our 
primary object, as a matter of course, is to ex- 
tend the markets for West Coast woods, we 
likewise desire to boost lumber in general. 
Therefore, when our plans are such that they 
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me to Chicago. I found that Mr. Horner is 
doing many things about which I did not 
know. Like- 

wise he found 

that I was 

able to give 

him a better 

| understanding 

of the situa- 

tion among 

our members 

| in the Pacific 

North west 

| Our series of 

talks on the 

train  illus- 

trate the value 

of close co- 

operation and 

coérdination. 

Both of us 

‘a profited large- 

ly from them. 

Richard G. 

Kimbell left 

Washington tonight for Miami to attend the 
annual meeting of the Florida Building Officials 
Conference at the invitation of L. E. Fletcher, 
chief inspector of Orlando and president of the 
conference. At this meeting it is expected 
the Florida building officials will conclude their 
deliberations on the uniform building code on 
which they have been working for the last 
few years, and make it available for adoption 
by the cities throughout the State. This 
activity in Florida is along the same general 
lines as that of the Pacific Coast Building 
Officials Conference, which recently completed 
a proposed uniform code for adoption by West 
Coast cities. 


Souvenirs From Historic Wood 


Old lumber taken from the roof of the White 
House last summer while President Coolidge 
was out in the Black Hills sold for as high 
as $4 a linear foot when bids were opened in 
the office of public buildings and parks. 

This historic wood, which literally held the 
roof over the heads of 26 Presidents of the 
United States during the last 112 years, and 
therefore may fairly be called “presidential 
timber”—of which a good deal is heard these 
days—will be perpetuated in the form of gavels, 
wall plaques, chairs and all sorts of souvenirs 
by the patriotic, historic and other organizations 
which bid for it. 

The lumber rivals in historic and sentimental 
interest the wood taken from “Old Ironsides,” 
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» a 
famous fighting frigate now being rebuilt at the 
Boston Navy Yard, which is being converted 
into high-grade walking sticks, book ends and 
avels. It is longleaf Virginia pine, in ex- 
cellent condition although in use for more than 
qa century. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation purchased the largest quantity of the 
White House wood advertised for sale. Other 
pidders included the American Institute of 
Architects, which plans to make 58 gavels of 
the wood and furnish one to each chapter of 
the organization; the Association of Oldest 
Inhabitants of Washington; Camp 7, Spanish 
American War Veterans; E. M. Long & Sons, 
lumber and mill work dealers, Cadiz, Ohio; the 
N. P. Severin Co., which had the contract for 
remodeling the White House; Good Counsel 
College, White Plains, N. Y., and a number of 
individuals representing patriotic organizations. 

A field representative of the TX department 
reports that the Veterans’ Memorial Building 
to be constructed on the Redwood Highway 


at Crescent City, Calif., will be of wood, in- 
stead of concrete as originally planned. Plans 
had been drafted for a concrete structure, but 
are now being re-drawn following the decision 
of the building committee to use wood. At 
his request the architect has been furnished a 
copy of “Heavy Timber in Mill Construction” 
published by the engineering department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Concrete Form Material Market Survey 


The eastern division of the trade extension 
department is planning a survey of the con- 
crete form material market. The survey will 
include a study of the present practices in the 
use of wood in concrete forms, the suitability . 
of short lengths, odd lengths and end-matched 
lumber for forms and the collection of data 
on proper design of forms. Not a few con- 
crete users have already indicated to staff men 
that they prefer wood as against steel forms. 
long experience having satisfied them of its 
greater utility. 


An agricultural extension leader at the Ohio 
State University is authority for the statement 
that retail lumber yards often do not stock 
the kind of lumber, millwork and accessories 
that farmers need in order to build the struc- 
tures the department of agricultural engineer- 
ing has designed. This extention expert in 
talking with a central division engineer stated 
that modern practice requires four square feet 
of glass per cow in a dairy barn, and abundant 
light in poultry, sheep and hog houses. The 
common small “barn sash” should not be used 
for such buildings, he said. Yet this is the 
size that many retailers have been in the habit 
of carrying from time immemorial and when 
the farmer asks for something larger the re- 
ply usually is “but it is not standard.” On 
the other hand, the farmer finds listed in the 
mail order catalog the exact sash he desires. 
In the opinion of the extension leader, retail- 
ers can correct this situation by keeping them- 
selves better informed on what the farmer 
needs for modern buildings. 


Citizen’s Part in Reforestation Program 
{ Suggestions for Address American Forest Week—April 22-28} 


Wood is a product of the forests in exactly 
the same way that flour is a product of the 
wheat fields ; and there is no more likelihood of 
the people getting along without wood than 
without wheat. But America found its forests 
ready grown in vast areas, and until late years 
Americans have not seen the need of growing 
trees, as they have grown wheat, corn and 
other food crops from the first settlement of 
the country. Trees are like farm crops also 
in that they become mature in due time and 
must be harvested, whether other crops have 
been planted or not; so that while the present 
forests will supply present needs, new forests 
must be grown for future needs. 

With proper use there are now forests 
enough to last until they can be replaced with 
new forests; this, provided fire does not de- 
stroy the trees already grown and the young 
forests that are being grown to supply the 
wood of the future. Folks must get the habit 
of thinking of protecting forests, both young 
and mature, from fire; they must think of trees 
as a valuable crop, on which they depend for 
their future supply of wood, and they must be 
as careful not to set forests on fire with cigar, 
cigarette or camp fire as they would be not to 
set wheat fields, barns and farm houses on fire 
in the same way. They should be even more 
careful about the trees, because they take fifty 
times as long to grow as does wheat; they 
are not ordinarily insured as are farm build- 
ings, and there is no possible way to make up 
the time lost when a grown or partly grown 
forest has been burned. 


Wood Indispensable to Public Welfare 


Because wood is so necessary to the com- 
fort, convenience and prosperity of the people, 
they must consider seriously their part in solv- 
ing the problems connected with perpetuating 
the forests and making sure of a permanent 
supply of wood. To do this American Forest 
Week is set aside for observance each year. 

It has been estimated that there are in the 
United States about 470,000,000 acres of forest 
land, of which 138,100,000 acres are listed as 
virgin forest, or timber in which no cutting 
has been done. By forest land is meant land 
that either is or has been covered with some 
kind of tree growth and that is more suited 
to the growing of trees than to any other pur- 
pose. Of the acreage of forest land not in 
virgin timber, 113,800,000 acres are listed as 
cut-over and burned over forests covered with 
second growth of saw timber size; 136,400,000 
acres covered with second growth of cord- 
wood size, and 81,200,000 acres that though 
classed as forest land are not restocking with 
timber at all. 


While some of the States contain much 
larger areas of forest land than do others, the 
latest report on lumber production shows that 
lumbering is carried on in 45 of them. The 
only States in which lumbering was carried 
on on so small a scale as not to justify a re- 
port were Nebraska, Nevada and North Da- 
kota. But while lumbering is a major 
industry in some States, it is subordinate to 
other industries in many others. Nevertheless, 
in many of the so-called agricultural States, 
in which the forests at present supply a rela- 
tively unimportant part of the lumber con- 
sumed, there are millions of acres of rough 
forest land more suited to the growing of 
trees than to any other purposes. Much of 
this forest land is within a few hundred miles 
of the great industrial centers that consume 
lumber in enormous quantities. Surveys have 
shown that much of this land is used for graz- 
ing and that it is often burned over so that 
under prevailing practices there is no possi- 
bility of its restocking with timber. 

Let anyone who is disposed to think that the 
problem of future timber supply has no con- 
cern for him, consider for a moment the 
possibility of his doing wholly without wood. 
If he happens to live in an agricultural region 
and is inclined to think that the proper use of 
forest lands does not constitute a problem in 
his State let him learn how many hundreds of 
thousands of acres within its borders are bet- 
ter suited to timber growing than to any other 
purpose. 

The fact is that the protection of the forests 
of the country from fire, the replanting of 
areas that should be but are not growing tim- 
ber and the enactment of legislation that will 
permit the holding of young forests until they 
reach maturity, are problems that require the 
efforts of the citizens of every state to solve. 


Forests Supply Fuel as Well as Lumber 


It is commonly assumed that the forests of 
the country have been cut away and used 
primarily in the manufacture of lumber and 
that therefore the major interest in preserving 
and perpetuating the forests is with a view to 
providing a future supply of manufactured 
lumber. The fact should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that while there are removed from the 
forests each year for fuel wood 9,500,000,000 
cubic feet of timber, the lumber industry 
proper takes from the forests for the manu- 
facture of lumber, dimension material and 
sawn ties only 8,256,300,000 cubic feet. This 
lumber is sufficient if used for houses built 
on 50-foot lots to construct a row about 1,800 
miles long. 

Nobody should get the notion that it is 


impossible or impracticable to perpetuate the 
forests of the United States on a scale ade- 
quate to the future needs of the country. No- 
body should get the notion that the sole 
purpose of perpetuating the forests is to pro- 
vide a supply of wood. An outstanding fact 
to be remembered is that, unless these millions 
of acres of forest lands are put to growing 
trees, they will be a liability rather than an 
asset to the country. They will pay no taxes 
and return no profit on the investment. 


The forests of the United States can be per- 
-petuated largely by private owners if during 
the period of growth the young trees are re- 
leased largely from taxation and are per- 
mitted to pay back taxes assessed against them 
when sold and removed from the land. But 
unless the forests of the country are protected 
from fire and so far as practicable from in- 
sects and disease, tree growing in the United 
States can not be successful and profitable. 
Every citizen of the United States, therefore, 
should interest himself in securing and en- 
forcing legislation designed to make tree 
‘ growing practicable and profitable. 


All the People Benefited by Forestry 


The forests of the country at present are 
and to a greater extent in future will be re- 
sorts for recreation, hunting, fishing and the 
enjoyment of outdoor life generally. The 
benefits from a liberal and comprehensive 
forestry policy will be realized by the citizens 
of all the States whether they have large areas 
of forest lands or not. Already substantial 
progress has been made in legislation for tax 
relief, in forest fire protection, in tree plant- 
ing and in the development of a public 
sentiment favorable to tree growing. The 
purpose of setting aside American Forest 
Week each year is to disseminate reliable in- 
formation regarding forestry and to keep alive 
the interest of the people in the subject of 
reforestation and forest protection. 

In particular, the individual citizen should 
familiarize himself with the provisions of the 
Clarke-McNary law and related Federal legis- 
lation as well as the laws of his own State 
designed to provide for tree planting, fire pro- 
tection and reforestation generally. He ought 
to inform himself regarding the possibility of 
bringing the woodlots and other forested areas 
of his own community within the provisions 
of these laws in order that the growing of 
trees may be made practicable and profitable 
on all lands that are suited to the purpose. It 
is this personal interest that is needed to make 
the forests and woods safe from fire and to 
make forestry successful in the United States. 
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Veteran Carpenter Tells More About Remodeling 


How Lumber Dealer, Plumber and Furnace Man Co-operate in Getting 
Customers for Added Conveniences in the Home 


{Nore: The first article by the 
veteran carpenter on “handy man” 
service appeared on pages 1, 38 
and 39 of the Dec. 17, 1927, issue 
of the American LUMBERMAN 
—Epiror. | 


The veteran carpenter con- 
tinues his talk about repairs and 
small remodeling: 


Just before last Christmas a 
family that has some growing 
boys called me in to talk about 
a workshop. The oldest boy is 
getting some manual training in 
school and wanted some tools 
of his own. His parents were 
quite willing. But working with 
tools calls for a special place 
where it can be done. The idea 
of sawdust and shavings and 
chisel gouges in kitchen or liv- 











“IT went to the basement * * * 
built a work bench and some tool 
cabinets, and put a little rack in 
one corner for the stock of lumber.” 


ing rooms is not so good; and 
neither a boy nor, for that mat- 
ter, an experienced carpenter 
can do good work unless he has 
some equipment as well as some 
tools. I went to the basement, 
found a corner with a window 
that could be spared, partitioned 
off a space about six by seven, 
laid a wooden floor on furring 
strips over the concrete, built 
a work bench and some tool cab- 
inets and put a little rack in one 
corner for the stock of short 
lumber. I took the boy down 
with me and measured so that 
the bench and the cabinets 
would be the right height for 


him. The partitions are of wall 
board, and I cased the opening 
and hung a closet door; so the 
little room is quite shut off from 
the rest of the basement. They 
tell me it has given the boy lots 
of pleasure. It will be ready 
for his younger brothers when 
they reach the age to begin 
using tools, too. 

I’ve built a number of work 
shops of one kind or another 
for grown men; sometimes in 
basements, sometimes in ga- 
rages. In a few cases I’ve 
helped a man find a plan for a 
combined garage and work shop. 
Such plans are available, and if 
a man has a turn for tools he’ll 
get a lot of pleasure out of such 
a shop. I know one man who 
spends his odd minutes in shap- 
ing and carving gun _ stocks. 
Another has a number of turn- 
ing lathes and makes various 
odds and ends from fine cab- 
inet woods. Most shop own- 
ers, of course, just like to tinker; 
work on the car, monkey with 
the radio, rewind golf clubs and 
the like. They appreciate a 
place where they can keep their 
muss and do their stuff without 
interference, 

One Repair Job Brings 
New Customer 


Last summer a banker took 
me out to a farm he had just 
bought and asked me to fix up 
the house that was in rather 
bad condition. This required 
quite a bit of work. But one 
of the jobs involved a change 
that could be made to advantage 
in many houses. This hap- 
pened to be a cottage type of 
house, one and a half stories in 
height. One of the upstairs 
rooms had but a single window 
originally, but some owner had 
cut small windows in the low 
wall under the roof. The job 
had been poorly done. I sug- 
gested that dormer windows be 
added to fix this matter in the 
right way. I cased in the new 
windows properly, allowing them 
to extend down to include the 
original openings. It made @ 
remarkable improvement in the 
outside appearance of the house, 
and it transformed the room. 


This job had. an unexpected 
result. A neighboring farmer 





stopped one day and got to talk- 
ing to me. He happened to 
mention the fact that his house 
was cold. He said it needed 
some repair and repainting but 
that he wasn’t sure it was 





“I cased in the new windows prop- 
erly, allowing them to extend down 
to include the original openings” 


worth doing. I promised to go 
over in the evening and have a 
look. It wasn’t a bad house, and 
I suggested that he put shingles 
over the siding and get his in- 
sulation in this way. This was 
done, and the owner tells me 
that his house was much warm- 
er last winter. I built a kitchen en- 
trance for him, among the other 
changes made in his house. 
Every farm house needs some 
such entrance, both for protec- 
tion against cold and as a place 
for leaving overshoes and the 
like. Most of these entrances 
are just overgrown cracker 
boxes, very ugly and very dark. 
I designed this one to match the 
line of the roof, and I glassed 


‘it in, in part, so that in summer 


the sash could easily be re- 
moved and replaced with screen 
panels. His wife tells me this 
has about doubled the efficiency 
of the kitchen. It makes a stor- 
age place for all sorts of things 
that formerly cluttered up the 
kitchen, and it makes the kitch- 
en much more easy to keep 
clean. 

One day a plumber told me 
that a doctor wanted a down- 
stairs lavatory, and that neither 
he nor the doctor could find a 
place to put it. I went over 


and discovered a large clothes 
closet two steps up the front 
landing. 


stair on the This 








closet wasn’t much used except 
for clothes storage, for there 
was an entry hall with plenty 
of room for wraps and rubbers. 
I suggested that a storage closet 
could be put in the attic and 
that this closet could be used 
as a lavatory. It required very 
little carpenter work to suit it 
to its new uses. 


The local lumber dealer has 
found that he and the plumber 
and the furnace man and I can 
work together to good advan- 
tage, getting customers for 
added conveniences that will in- 
crease the usefulness and com: 
fort of their houses. I’ve re 
modeled quite a number of bath 
rooms; sometimes setting a par- 
tition over to add room to a 
small bath, sometimes placing 
the bath room in quite a differ- 
ent place. It’s surprising how 
many bath rooms have been 
placed in the older houses with 
little or no imagination. Ap- 
parently some of the architects 
and designers of an earlier day 
thought of a bath as a neces- 
sary evil. Time and again I’ve 
been able with a minimum of 
actual remodeling and the use 
of some imagination to turn a 


“I suggested that he put shingles 
over the siding and get his insula- 
tion in this way” 


badly designed bath of which 
the owner is vaguely ashamed 
into a room of which he is 
proud. 

The new so-called imitation 
tile is a great aid in this work; 
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poth because it is so very sat- 
jstactory and because display- 
ing it to a possible customer will 
often be the argument needed 
to induce him to undertake the 


change. 
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“There is no reason ' why the right 
mantel should not be selected and 
installed” 


lasts wonderfully and adds 
enormously to the attractiveness 
of the room. I’ve installed much 
of this tile in kitchens. Nearly 
always when a customer decides 
upon this material for the kitch- 


en it is possible, by pointing_ 
out the possibilities to include® 


other changes in the room. 
I think I like this kitchen work 
better than any other kind of 
remodeling. Only the very re- 
cent kitchens are designed with 
real care and imagination; and 
in my opinion too many of the 
modern kitchens are needlessly 
small. Of course it is possible, 
when necessary, to make a smal) 
kitchen very efficient; but in 
the old days the big-kitchen was 
one of the most cheerful and 
most frequently used rooms in 
the house. Women sat there 
with the sun shining through 
the geraniums in the window, 
and rocked and mended stock- 
ings or sewed. I have the idea 
that a kitchen can still be this 
cheerful and much used room. 
But in these days, if this use Is 
to continue, it must be a really 
beautiful as well as an efficient 
room. I can’t imagine a woman 
sitting in one of those stark 
white rooms that look like a 
hospital laboratory. But the use 
of color and the carefully de- 
signed woodwork that is now 
available can easily make a 
kitchen not only efficient but 
really beautiful. I’ve aided in 
turning more than one drab and 
inconvenient old kitchen into 
the bright spot of the house. 


We have found that when a 
hew furnace is to be installed is 
& good time to make some of 
the small interior changes that 
add much to the comfort and 


It is easily applied, - 


ig 


ou8 





usefulness of the house. I’ve 
found houses where the coal 
room was not partitioned off 
from the furnace room and 
where the laundry did not have 
tight enough partitions to keep 
the furnace dust out. When 
some work has to be done in 
the basement anyway, it is the 
right time to correct these 
things. The working parts of a 
house are easily corrected, once 
the work is started, and these 
things add to the ease and effi- 
ciency of living. 


A business man who has quite 
a bit of office work which he 
can do at home bought a house 
and changed it over a little. 
This was an old-fashioned house 
with an unnecessarily large 
front entrance hall. The stairs 
came down along the outside 
walls, making a turn to land 
near the door. I took this stair 
out, brought it down the inside 
wall and left a space some ten 
feet square which I turned into 
an office or study. This room 
is sufficiently isolated from the 
rest of the house to be quiet, it 
is well lighted, and taking it out 
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“Things like that (fences) are really 
the house and ought to be fitted to the style of the house” 


of the hall really improved the 
appearance of the front of the 
house. People who had not 
seen the house in its original 
form never suspect that this 
room was not part of the orig- 
inal plan. Those who did know 
it before, remark upon the im- 
proved appearance of the hall. 
The old hall was just large 
enough to look cavernous when 
fitted out with the usual hall 
furniture and not large enough 
to be furnished in any other 
way. 


Fireplaces and Candles 
Have Their Uses 


This same house had two liv- 
ing rooms separated by a par- 
tition and large sliding doors. I 
studied the place, made some 
careful measurements and sim- 
ply removed this partition. It 
makes a fine big living room 
that really fits the size of the 
house. When the mistress 
feared it would be too long for 






its other proportions I suggested 
a fireplace at the end. This was 
the final touch needed. 


I find that many people with 
houses that are not so new are 
frequently tempted to sell out 
because there are no fireplaces. 
In these days fireplaces and 
candles have returned to popu- 
larity. One reason, of course, is 
that we no longer are compelled 
to rely entirely on these so- 
called old-fashioned devices for 
heat and light. But, given an 
adequate furnace and properly 
installed electric lamps, the can- 
dle and the fireplace have their 
uses. No light is quite so soft 
and beautiful in a dining room 
as the light from a score of can- 
dles; and nothing is more cheer- 
ful and homelike than an open 
fire. The local lumberman has 
found that he and a local mason 
who has specialized on building 
fireplaces can codperate to add 
the fireplace to a room where 
this feature was originally omit- 
ted. Some people tell me they 
can always tell at a glance 


whether a fireplace was part of 
the original plan or not. 


Too 





a part of the architecture of 


often the fireplace that is added 
later does not seem completely 
naturalized. That is easy to un- 
derstand. If the mason and car- 
penter know how to build but 
one or two models, they put 
those in and finish them up 
with small thought for harmon- 
izing them with the rest of the 
room. So you see a rough brick 
fireplace, big and burly, with a 
great slab of a mantle, installed 
in a room that is in every in- 
stinct and feature intended to 
be simple early colonial or to 
have the light gracefulness of 
Georgian lines. The open fire 
does much to soften this lack 
of harmony, but there’s no rea- 
son why the fireplace couldn’t 
follow the style of the room it- 
self. Many and probably all the 
well-known makers of interior 
finish have satisfactory patterns 
to fit every style of room. 
There’s no reason in the world 
why the right mantel should not 
be selected and installed. Some- 
times I have a diplomatic job 


on my hands, showing a lady 
that while the mantel she ad- 
mires is itself beautiful it will 
remain a stranger in the room 
for which she is selecting it. I 
have endless patience in this 
matter, for I don’t’ want a cus- 
tomer to make a _ mistake. 
She’ll not like it so well, and 
the neighbors who ought to be 
putting fireplaces in their own 
homes will be checked in their 
ambitions if the change doesn’t 
come out right in appearance. 


Last winter a family that 
travels quite a bit and has sev- 
eral hundred dollars invested in 
trunks and hand bags had me 
out to see if I couldn’t fix up 
a place for storing these things. 
This was simple. A series of 
tight shelves in one end of the 
attic now keeps these things by 
themselves and protects them 
from injury when other articles, 
such as porch. settees and the 
like, are carried to the attic. A 
bench on which a box of tools 
was sitting got upset, and a 
chisel went through an alligator 
bag; and that was the reason 
for the protection for the rest 
of the baggage. 


Window Boxes of 
Attractive Designs 


Of course I’m frequently called 
upon to make all sorts of win- 
dow boxes; sometimes _ for 
porches as well as for windows. 
There’s almost no end to the 
places where such boxes can be 
used or to the designs and styles 
in which they can be built. 
These things usually go with 
trellises and other garden furni- 
ture; something that adds as 


much as any other feature to 
the attractiveness of lawns. One 
type of lawn furniture, of quite 
sort, 


a different is equipment 











“A series of tight shelves in one 
end of the attic now keeps these 
things by themselves” 
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for the clothes yard. And this 
is quite as important to the com- 
fort and efficiency of housekeep- 
ers as any of the other things 
I’ve mentioned. Clothes posts 
and reels and their location to 
get the sun and to be protected 
as much as possible from the 
wind and to be as inconspicuous 
as may be, these things can be 
worked out on a basis of real 
efficiency. 

Last winter a friend in talk- 
ing to me casually said his front 
door gave him a pain. He had 
bought the house ready built, 
and apparently all the interior 
trim had been pretty good ex- 
cept the front door. The rest of 
the trim was simple and digni- 
fled and fitted the cottage and 
the general style that prevails 


door was something the con- 
tractor had left over or got at 
a bargain. It is covered with 
Victorian gingerbread work, and 
it must have been damp when 
hung. In any event it has 
shrunk and warped until there’s 
a wide crack all around, and the 
corners above and below the 
lock have warped in until when 
the door is closed these corners 
stand out three-quarters of an 
inch. He asked me what coula 
be done to fix it up. He wanted 
some of the meaningless stuff 
cut off, and this and that. 1 
told him the right way to do it 
was to get a new door. This 
had not occurred to him, and 
he objected on the ground of 
cost. I told him it wouldn’t 
cost so much, and it would do 


the house as a new pair of 
shoes or a new hat would do for 
aman. I convinced him, and 
we went to the lumber yard 
and picked out the right door 
from a millwork catalog. I’m 
going to hang the new door 
next week. 

In a rather similar way I have 
persuaded certain people to put 
in new stairs or at least new 
rails and spindles, in places 
where the original builder made 
a serious mistake. Sometimes 
when the design is good the 
stairs have received such hard 
usage that this renewal is the 
best way to get the right re- 
sults. 

One of the customers of the 
local yard has a house near the 
edge of town on a fine big lot. 





he doesn’t want the usual wire 
fences of athletic fields 
country clubs. He made ip. 
quiries, and the dealer put it up 
to me. I remembered an ay. 
ticle on New England fences, 
with pictures, that appeared ip 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
some time ago. I looked it up, 
and the customer picked out one 
that suited him, and we’re hay. 
ing it made in the mill. Ags 
soon aS summer comes on I’m 
going to build it. Of course 
things like that are really a 
part of the architecture of the 
house and ought to be fitted to 
the style of the house. It needs 
considerable knowledge both of 
style and of kinds of material. 
When rightly done it adds inm- 
mensely to the appearance of 








in this location. I imagine the 


as much for the appearance of 


He wants tle front fenced, and 


the place. 


An Investment.in Health and Summer Joys 


This “homey” little summer cottage by 
the lake looks attractive and restful, 
doesn’t it? Incidentally it emphasizes the 
idea recently put forth editorially by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the effect that 
every family living in city or town ought 
to have two homes; one, the regular all- 
the-year-around residence, and the other 
a summer home at a convenient spot, 
where the children can enjoy nature, bask 
in the sunshine, and store up health for 
the winter months. 
makes it easy for the head of the family 
to run out for the week-end. While this 
illustration is not presented as a working 
design and no actual plans for the cottage 
are available (it having been “snapped” 
by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff pho- 
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tographer merely to visualize the “sum- 
mer cottage appeal”), some such layout as 
indicated by the accompanying diagram 
would be a practical and convenient dis- 
position of the available space. 


THe Dix Lumser Co., North Cam- 
bridge, Mass., inaugurated a “clean yard” 
drive by getting the yard department 
heads together and telling them that they 
must keep their particular departments 
They were instructed to 
hold a meeting with their men ; and to dis- 
miss any employee who did not carry out 
instructions with regard to picking up and 
carefully putting away any misplaced 
pieces of lumber or other items of stock ; 
and keeping his part of the yard clean. 





MARC. 
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Dealer’s Striking Display 
at Builders’ Show 


Detroit, Micu., March 26.—One of the most 
attractive and favorably commented upon 
booths at the Builders’ Show recently held in 
this city was that of the Braun Lumber Co., 
and as the total attendance at the show ex- 
ceeded 300,000, the company feels amply re- 
paid for the efforts and outlay connected there- 
with. The accompanying photographs afford 
a good idea of the artistic and rather elaborate 
character of the display made by this well- 
known lumber concern. As doubtless many 
readers looking at these pictures will find their 
attention attracted by the figure of the lum- 
berjack with peavey poised, it may be well to 
explain that this is a living representation of 
the trade figure, of a lumberjack riding a 
log, made famous by the Braun company 
through use as a trademark for a good many 
years. “The man on the log” is used on all 
of the company’s billboard advertising, of 
which it does considerable, as well as on its 
calendars and other literature, so he has be- 








desirable residence sec- 
tion, for display to the 
public during the show 
and pfesentation on the 
final night to the holder 
of the winning ticket. 
Each paid admittance to 
the Builders’ Show has 
a coupon attached to be 
filled in with the name 
and address of the per- 
son presenting it,and the 
house was deeded to the 
person holding the win- 
ning ticket. Each year 
of the Builders’ Show 
it has been customary 
to obtain a lot in some prominent section of 
the city, usually donated by the owners of the 
subdivision, and build a model house thereon. 
The material for the house usually is donated 
by companies manufacturing the various prod- 











Looking along one of the aisles at the Detroit Builders’ Show 


come a familiar figure to everyone interested 
in lumber or building in this city. 

Not only at the recent building show, but at 
the company’s exhibits at the State Fair, a 
man has been dressed and equipped to repre- 
sent this familiar trade character. The Braun 
company is fortunate in having in its employ 
a man who fulfills the requirements exactly— 
Frank Phillips, 66 years old, whose father was 
a full-blooded Chippewa Indian and whose 
entire life has been spent in the Michigan 
woods, so that when he dons the costume of 
the old-time lumberjack he not only looks the 
part but is really capable of carrying it 
through. 

The other two men shown in one of the pic- 
tures are (left) Henry T. Miller and (right) 

. E. Cramer, both employees of the company. 
Mr. Miller had full charge of the exhibit, 
working in close conjunction with L. A. Braun, 
and was responsible for much of the success 
which it scored. 

An interesting feature of the Braun display 
was the miniature house shown at the right 
in both photographs. This little structure 
showed the use of various items of lumber and 
other building materials, as well as interior 
finish, standard mill work, built-in conveniences, 
etc. It also included a complete stairway of 
stock stair material. 

In connection with the Builders’ Show, and 
really a very important factor thereof, was 
the beautiful, full-sized model residence, rep- 
resenting an investment of $18,000, built in a 


wit | 





ucts required, and the house embodies all the 
latest ideas in modern residence construction. 
The house built, exhibited and given away at 
the recent Builders’ show is shown in illustra- 
tion at top of this page. All the lum- 
ber and millwork used in the construction of 
this home was furnished by the Braun Lum- 
ber Co. 











Modern residence given away at Detroit Builders’ Show 


The Braun company, individually, gave 
away a complete garage building on the same 
plan, participation in the*drawing being re- 
stricted to visitors who actually passed 
through the company’s booth and model house 
display, leaving their names and addresses 
with other information relative to their fu- 
ture building plans. 


William H. Kittle, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Braun Lumber Co., ex- 
pressed himself as being well pleased with the 
information gathered through this source and 
the other results in the way of public interest. 
Souvenirs and literature were distributed by 
the Braun company in large quantities, Mr. 
Kittle stating that 15,000 shopping bags, 1,000 
canes, 15,000 yardsticks, 3,500 bread boards, 
10,000 table mats, and 60,000 pieces of litera- 
ture were given out to visitors. 


To Lecture on Home Owning 


CoLumsBus, Onto, March 26.—The feature 
of the third annual Building Show and Home 
Exposition to be held April 3 to 7 at Me- 
morial Hall, under the auspices of the Co- 
lumbus Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange and 
the Columbus Dispatch will be a series of 
lectures by Mrs. A. E. Teal, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who is associated with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Lectures 
will be given each afternoon and evening on 
matters connected with planning, financing, 
decorating and furnishing homes. 


(SPREE AEeE 


ProsaBty the first to practice systematic for- 
estry in Ohio were the early charcoal burners, 
who produced charcoal for the infant iron 
industry several generations ago. 
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A closeup of Braun Lumber Co.’s booth. Note lumberjack in center 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 


Bring What You Can = Take What You Need 


If two men swap Dollars neither profits — but if they swap Ideas both profit 


= 











Canvasses Town for Paint Jobs 


Lespanon, Mo., March 27.—This city is to 
have a “Clean Up and Paint Up” campaign 
during the next few weeks, in a novel “Paint 
Scout Contest” being conducted by J. H. Price, 
of the Burgner-Bowman-Matthews Lumber Co. 
in cooperation with the local newspaper, the 
Rustic, and a paint manufacturing concern 
whose products the lumber company handles. 

Prizes of $10 will be awarded to boys and 
girls who “scout around” for property in town 
and surrounding country that needs painting, 
and report it on special blank forms furnished 
by Mr. Price. Any young person less than six- 
teen years old may compete. 

Each “Paint Scout” who enters the contest 
will wear a distinctive button, and will give to 
property owners on whom he calls free mer- 
chandise certificates good for 10 cents in trade 
at the Burgner-Bowman-Matthews Lumber Co. 
The “Paint Scouts” will be awarded prizes for 
the best lists of property which needs painting. 

“Everybody is proud of our ‘old home town,’ ” 
said Mr. Price. “But we could all be a lot 
prouder if the stores and houses and garages 
and barns and sheds were all painted up spic 
and span. Dingy buildings make a town look 
bad, regardless of how many trees there are, 
or how pretty it may be otherwise. So we're 
starting a campaign to make our town more 
beautiful, and inviting the girls-and boys of the 
community to help, by being ‘Paint Scouts.’ ” 


Letters Should Be Individualized 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 28.—“There are 
six things to remember in writing collection let- 
ters,” said N. J. Hoffman, professor of finance 
at Marquette University, Milwaukee, in an 
address last week before the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of Milwaukee, which includes in 
its membership representaitves of the lumber 
dealers of the city. 

“In the first place,” continued Prof. Hoffman, 
“try to visualize the person to whom you are 
writing. In your credit files you have certain 
definite information about the debtor which 
will give you quite enough data about him to 
be able to form a mental picture of the man. 
Learn all you can about him from your records, 
plan your letter carefully, and write the letter 
to him. 

“Establish the type of customer and classify 
him in the division to which he belongs. This 
you can do from your record of his account, as 
to its standing, how he has paid before etc. 
Consider racial and local characteristics also 
in writing to him. 

“Individualize your letter, that is, have par- 
ticular facts about each account. Put your 
personality into the letter. Your personality 
should stand right out in the letter and, inci- 
dentally, tact should be woven into it. 

“Then remember the various ‘don’ts’ about 
letters that are being written to collect past 
due accounts. 

“Avoid form letters as much as possible be- 
cause they lose their effectiveness and the cus- 
tomer can spot them as soon as he sees one. 
They have no effect whatever and usually find 
their way to the wastebasket. Avoid stereotyped 
phraseology. Put new thoughts into your let- 
ters. The time-worn phrases indicate lazy 
thinking and show that the writer is in a mental 
rut. 





“Avoid insincerity and write to the point. 
Strained, over-courteous letters are generally 
regarded as ‘the bunk’ by persons who receive 
them. On this point also, avoid so called sugar- 
coated phrases. Use simple, straightforward 
English, because it is the most easily under- 
stood.” 


Lumber Dealer Buys Airplane 


DANVILLE, Itt., March 26.—“Gene” Lamm, 
of the E. C. Lamm Lumber Co., this city, 
has taken to the air, having purchased a 90- 
horsepower Waco plane, which has been de- 
livered to the Tilton flying field. Mr. Lamm 
has completed his course in flying and has 
been making solo flights, while Mrs. Lamm, 
who is as ardent an aviator as her husband, 
is taking a course in flying. The Lamm trade- 
mark appears on the underside of the Lamm 
plane, which will be a frequent sky visitor of 
the Lamm lumber territory this summer. 





To Sell More Poultry Houses 


Cotumsus, Onto, March 26.—Ohio retail 
lumber dealers to the number of 45, mostly 
from the rural sections, attended “Baby Chick 
Week” held at the State University here on 
March 22 and 23. Howard Potter, president 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, was one of the principal speakers. 

A roundtable discussion of poultry housing 
was conducted for lumbermen especially. Mr. 
Potter called attention to the fact that his com- 
pany, the Potter Lumber & Supply Co., of 
Worthington, had built and sold 30 brooder 
houses during the last year. These houses cost 
$95 each and are paid for, usually before the 
first year’s business is completed, from the pro- 
ceeds of selling chicks. 

Dean E. L. Dakan of the Department of 
Poultry Husbandry said that only one-tenth 
of farmers in Ohio are equipped to raise poul- 
try economically, and that lumber dealers 





This Week’s 


Keeping Tab on Incoming Shipments 


“When any of the railroads report a shipment to us, either car- 
load or 1. c. L.,” writes Clarence B. Elliott, of Elliott, Hayden & Co., 
dealers in lumber and building material, LaSalle, IIL, “the attached 
freight report is filled in by the person answering the phone, except 


Timely Tip 


that the last line is left 
blank. 





FREIGHT REPORT 


“This report gives full 
information about the 
shipment, and a copy is 
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given to the yardman and 
another to the book- 
keeper. When the un- 
loading has been complet- 








ed the yardman fills in 
the last line of his copy, 
to show just when we had 
all the goods taken from 





the shipment. This ticket 
is then attached to the in- 





voice and the latter is 
checked, 





DATE 

TIME /0 AWW 

R.R. Le 

materia, Cermert 
SHIPPER 

carno. XC 264230 
cuances _(Pupacd- 


“This not only gives us 








RELEASED (>I) +7 Yur’ 


a complete check on our 
incoming treight ship- 








ments but shows the 








rived for unloading.” 





a definite written notice to the yardman that a shipment has ar- 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


exact unloading time re- 
quired. It also serves as 
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should strive to sell the other nine-tenths mod- 
ern poultry houses. 
Sea eaeaaeaaaaae 


Firm Issues Miniature Newspaper 


Mitton, W. Va., March 26.—The Happy 
Hall Lumber Co., of this place, has com- 
menced issuing a four-page miniature news- 
paper, under the title “Hee-Haw News,” which 
it is sending free to customers and prospects 
on all the rural routes out of Milton and two 
smaller towns nearby. This is a newsy little 
sheet, filled with items and personals of local 
jnterest, calculated to make the little paper 
a: welcome visitor in the homes to which it 


goes. enanaaaaanes 


Holds Big “Get Together” Dinner 


HacKENSACK, N. J., March 26.—Be- 
tween 200 and 300 contractors, masons and 
builders of the Hackensack Valley territory 
accepted the invitation of the Comfort Coal- 
Lumber Co. to be its guests at a “Good Will, 
Get Together” dinner given March 20. Each 
of the company’s yard managers invited the 
leading contractors from that particular town 
and surrounding district, and all met at one 
central place for the banquet. After enjoying 
a fine dinner, the assembled guests listened to 
a number of interesting talks. 

Souvenirs were given away, consisting of 
souvenir bridge score pads, and pencils and 
asbestos cooking pads for the wives of the 
builders, while booklets of the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., millwork catalogs and other liter- 
ature were distributed to the masons and 
contractors. 

“This was in no way an advertising scheme,” 
said H. B. Blauvelt, vice president, “but rather 
an attempt to show how more building busi- 
ness may be created by ‘playing together.’ The 


presence of the architects and building in- 
spectors of each town also helped. Everyone 
went away feeling that it is up to the builders 
and ourselves to do more genuine creative 
work in the selling of new jobs, rather than 
cutting the heart out of what business happens 
to come up.” 


This Week's 
AD-IDEA 


A PUBLICITY OPPORTUNITY 


An Iowa correspondent writes: “A few weeks 
ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published 
under the caption ‘This Week’s Ad-Idea’ a 
paragraph advising advertisers to ‘take aim,’ as 
it were, with their advertisements. Unless this 
is done retailers spell their own defeat. Too 
often advertisements really are directed: to the 
advertiser himself rather than to the public. 
Every successful actor knows he must play to 
and for his audience, not himself. Now to the 
point. A great deal of advertising is directed 
to people who already know, whereas if the re- 
tailer is to be successful he must find a medium 
to let the public know what he knows about 
lumber. 

“As a rule our school superintendents know 
little if anything about the merits of lumber. 
To see that they are sold on lumber would 














bring abundant reward because of their in- 
fluence with future home owners. Watch your 
local papers; notice what the average Parent- 
Teacher Association program consists of. You'll 
see that the Association struggles to furnish 
entertainment. Why not help them by outlin- 
ing a program for them to use during Ameri- 
can Forest Week, something like the following? 

Community singing, “My Own United States.” 

Reading of _President’s proclamation of For- 
est Week. 

Listening to the President’s radio address. 

The motion picture “Forest and Health.” 

Exhibition and bazaar of manual training 
work. 

“Programs like this will. bring results, be- 
cause they will engender regard for wood in 
the public mind. 

“The above idea is more than a ‘tip.’ It is a 
practicality. Before I began reading the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN the merits of wood were 
seldom brought to my mind. Now since I have 
learned to love its very touch and smell I want 
everyone to enjoy these experiences. In ac- 
cordance with this desire I outlined the above 
program and submitted it to our local Parent- 
Teacher Association. They not only grabbed 
the idea but were very grateful to me for the 
suggestion. As an educative measure lumber 
ought to be represented on every school board.” 


Another Ad-Idea Next Week 


AN EASTERN retail lumber concern has re- 
built an old limousine into a wrecking car. It 
happened that its first job was to-pull out a 
horse-drawn wagon that had got stuck in a 
deeply rutted road. 


Dealing With the “Contractor Rebate” Problem 


The writer is but one of the great number 
of men engaged in the merchandising of lum- 
ber who read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN aS 
much in the hope of finding a solution of some 
of the problems or conditions peculiar to their 
localities as that some item of artistic or 
scientific interest may show new merchandising 
possibilities. 

It was while engaged in the peaceful pur- 
suit above named that my attention became 
focussed upon an article, the reading of which 
had the effect of prodding a lagging mind 
into analysis of a problem not wholly local 
in character, but wherever found, a thorn in 
the flesh of the lumber dealer affected, namely, 
relating to so called contractor. 

We use “so called” advisedly, for the reason 
that most of those who demand a 5 percent 
deduction from the gross amount of an invoice 
are operating, not upon a lump sum contract, 
but either on an hourly wage or cost-plus 
basis, in which case the employer pays for the 
services rendered and the employee assumes 
no risk, responsibility or liability for the pay- 
ment of the retailer’s account. It can not be 
sued upon and collected from anyone but the 
owner of the property whose premises are 
being improved. More than that, if the “con- 
tractor” makes collection and fails to pay the 
retailer, it becomes simply a breach of trust, 
with the lumberman holding the bag. 

The practice was probably originated for the 
purpose of saving the time or shoe leather of 
some executive who sought thereby to increase 
his sales without the expense of personal 
solicitation, or possibly to “snitch” some busi- 
ness from a competitor, without taking thought 
that the competitor would soon learn the 
trick and possibly, not only adopt it for him- 
self but maybe even annex the “contractor” 
to his staff of solicitors—for no system of 
graft (does it deserve any better name?) has 
a trend toward honest loyalty. 

To meet the expenses of the system, it is 
common to substitute or mix in a lower grade 
of material, trusting to the skill of the con- 
tractor to cover up such defective material, 


[By C. H. Chadsey, Suttons Bay, Mich.] 


or that the owner’s absence, or ignorance of 
grades, will turn the trick. What are the 
results? 

1. The dealer by such methods creates a buy- 
ers’ market, for where the practice becomes 
general, the contractor “shops around” for the 
highest quality for the least money, together 
with the percentage off, no real or actual 
loyalty having been created. 

2. The retailer takes the blame for the high 
cost of low grade material when he permits 
the “contractor” to represent to the owner 
that the retailer’s receipted bill is what he, 
the contractor, has actually paid for the ma- 
terial in question. 

3. The profits in the lumber business, al- 
ready low as shown by the recent report of 
the Harvard Bureau of Business Research 
(under 5 percent in the clear), are reduced to 
almost nothing. 


The writer offers the following as a solu- 
tion: Let the dealer form a contracting or- 
ganization wherein he may be an active or 
silent partner as he desires, but in any case 
having an active hand in the solicitation of 
business, and preparation of sealed bids which 
shall not be “peddled” but opened at some 
stated time when a showdown shall be made. 
Any lumber dealer can find some worthy man 








“Co-operation means 

sharing with competi- 

tors ideas that will 
benefit all.” 


«Earnest Elmo Calkins. 




















of ability who would gladly tie up with a 
lumber yard manager for mutual benefit; and 
with a reputation once made for protection of 
himself as well as his client against the 
“grafter” of whatever stripe, a business asset 
of great value is made. 

We do not pretend to have exhausted the 
points that might be raised in this connection, 
but we do believe we have a way of escape 
from the oft-heard charge that “the cost of 
building material is so high”; and public con- 
fidence once more established means improved 
business. 

For the benefit of those who may not be 
conversant with the law of this State on this 
matter we quote the following from the 1915 
Statutes of the State of Michigan, Compilers 
Section 15590, 


(15590) Section 1. (Commencing at the 
ninth line of said section) “or an 
agent, employee or servant, who, being author- 
ized to procure materials, supplies or other 
articles either by purchase or contract for 
his principal, employer or master, or to em- 
ploy service or labor for his principal, em- 
ployer or master, receives directly or in- 
directly, for himself or for another, a com- 
mission, discount or bonus from the person 
who makes such sale or contract, or furnishes 
such materials, supplies or other articles, or 
from a person who gives or offers such an 
agent, employee or servant such commission, 
discount or bonus, shall be deemed guilty of 
a felony, and on conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than five hun- 
dred dollars or by imprisonment in the State 
prison for a period of not more than one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment in the 
discretion of the court. 


It will be noted that the statute carries a 
penalty both for the material man and the 
person demanding or receiving such commis- 
sion. Also, besides the criminal phase of it, 
the principal could recover from either the 
material man or the contractor, or both, as 
such commission would amount to a discount 
from the selling price that the principal would 
be entitled to. 


eee ee ewes 
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Show Farmers How to Increase Their Profits 


Wisconsin Retail Lumber Concerns Hold Farm Building Institutes—Point Way 
to Bigger Farm Incomes Through Better Structures 


BurLincton, Wis., March 26.—Several of 
the leading lumber dealers in southeastern 
Wisconsin are going after farm business, on 
the basis of really worth while service, in a 
rather unusual manner that is bringing real 
results. They are taking over the old Farm- 
ers’ Institute idea and dressing it up in mod- 
ern form. They call it the Farm Building In- 
stitute. It is reaching far more people and 
creating more community interest than the 
old-time farm institute ever did. 

The Wilbur Lumber Co., of West Allis, put 
on one of these Farm Building Institute days 
at its Burlington yard, Thursday, March 22, 
with five of the company’s string of yards co- 
operating. The program was in actual charge 
of W. S. Keebler, manager of the Burlington 
yard, with Hawley Wilbur presiding. 

“We have invited the farm men and women 
here as our guests today,’ Mr. Wilbur said. 
“We have nothing to sell, but we do want to 
show you how we can be of help in working 
out your farm building problems. For years 
the Wilbur Lumber 
Co. has been able to 
render a real engi- 
neering service in the 
planning of residence 
and public buildings. 
Naturally we wanted 
to be in a position to 
render the same kind 
of service in the farm 
field. As we looked 
into this we realized 
how little we actually 
knew about it. So 
we went to a firm 
right here in Wiscon- 
sin, the James Manu- 
facturing Co, that 
has been making a 
specialty of farm 
buildings and farm 
engineering fer 21 
years. They have 
spent many thousands 
of dollars on farm 
building research. We 
appealed to them to 
cooperate with us, so 
all of their knowledge 
of those things essen- 
tial to satisfactory 
farm buildings might be available on your 
farms. We are now in a position to help you 
with any kind of farm building you may have 
in mind. You will be under no obligation of 
any kind.” 

“This Farm Building Institute,” said W. D. 
James, “may be a little new. Everyone knows 
what the old-time Farmers’ Institute is, where 
farmers get together to study and learn more 
about their problems of raising more and bet- 
ter grain, of breeding and feeding better live- 
stock, for better and more profitable produc- 
tion. In just that way we look upon this pro- 
gram today. It is an opportunity to get to- 
gether to study and learn what is more im- 
portant and most profitable in the farm build- 
ing field.” 

E. L. Rainey, of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, Chicago, spoke on “Over Roofing.” With 
charts and large photographs he told a very 
interesting and instructive story of the way in 
which red cedar shingles for years have been 
used in covering old roofs, without removing 
the old shingles. “This avoids the muss and 
litter in the yard- about the house, or in the 
attic,” he said. “In barns there is no longer the 
necessity of removing the old shingles, with 
the rusty nails dropping down into the mow 
and possibly injuring some of the animals. This 


method is also used in covering the sidewalls 
of old buildings where new siding is needed, 
at the same time greatly improving their ap- 
pearance. 

D. Q. Grabill, of the Jamesway educational 
department, spoke on “The Basis of a Per- 
manent Prosperity.” He referred to some of 
the attempts to bring about farm prosperity 
by legislation. While admitting there might 
be some possibilities in that direction, he said, 
“what we can do for ourselves is of far 
greater importance. This includes the better 
understanding of our soil, of crop rotation, of 
fertilizers, of seed, in growing more feed per 
acre. Then the feeding of higher producing 
animals, whether they be cows, chickens or 
hogs. Only one third of our cows today ever 
show a profit, and another third are kept at 
an actual loss. Another thing we can do is 
to house our animals better.” He gave some 
rather startling figures of farm losses just 
from tuberculosis in cows, and showed that 
one contributing cause was the way in which 





Farmers and their wives at Building Institute sp onsored by Wilbur Lumber Co. 


the animals were housed, with no provision for 
sun light or fresh air. “We can’t go contrary 
to the laws of nature,” he said, “without pay- 
ing the price.” He spoke of the importance of 
the right wall construction, of ceiling construc- 
tion, in preventing heat-loss, and in the con- 
trol of moisture. 


Following the noon hour John G, Shodron, 
chief engineer of the Jamesway organization, 
spoke on “Engineering Research in Relation to 
Farm Buildings and Ventilation,” using stere- 
opticon pictures to bring home his points. He 
showed by graphs the temperature and humid- 
ity curves throughout the year, by months, to- 
gether with the milk production and milk 
prices curves for the corresponding time. “At 
the time of high prices,” he said, “we get the 
smallest amount of milk. And it is interest- 
ing to note that is when we have the most 
trying time from the temperature and moisture 
conditions.” He showed how temperature and 
moisture can be controlled in a properly planned 
and constructed barn. Many farmers present 
were surprised to learn how little it actually 
cost, in terms of increased milk, to have a 
satisfactory barn. Based on the first cost of 
the barn, an increase of only 2% pounds of 
milk per cow a day would make it a profit- 
able investment. 


W. D. James stressed the importance of 
poultry on the farm, as being one of the 
sources of a profitable income. The impor- 
tance of having good chicks to begin with, 
housing them in the right kind of a brooder 
house, and feeding right, to grow them into 
good pullets was presented in an interesting 
manner to the audience, especially to the wo- 
men, who evidently take most of the care of 
the farm flocks. He threw on the screen pic- 
tures showing the evolution of the poultry 
house, and the modern house of today. This 
is a closed, warm house, designed in keeping 
with the requirements of the birds. Here 
again the matter of good wall, ceiling and floor 
construction was stressed, and the necessity of 
real research work to know just the kinds and 
amounts of building materials to use to best 
advantage, for each particular purpose, in a 
profitable poultry house. No doubt there will 
be several modern poultry houses sold by the 
Wilbur company, since the farmers found. that 
the very best poultry house, warm, completely 
ventilated, and equip- 
ped with nests, feed- 
ers and waterers, can 
be had at a cost of 
only six additional 
winter eggs per hen. 

In the evening the 
program was of a 
more popular nature, 
with several splendid 
vocal and instrumen- 
tal numbers, some of 
a comedy nature. The 
Long-Bell motion pic- 
tures appealed 
strongly to both old 
and yeung. Mr. Wil- 
bur spoke briefly of 
what the day had 
meant to the com- 
munity, and _ infro- 
duced each of the 
yard managers. 

The only talk of the 
evening was by W. D. 
James, on “Our Great- 
est Industry.” This 
talk had previously 
been given in Mil- 
waukee, before the 
Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and was repeated at 
Burlington by special request, because it so 
well outlined the actual farming situation to- 
day, and showed promise of greater stability 
and profits in the future. Mr. James first told 
briefly the story of modern industry, with the 
use of pictures on the screen. He showed that 
since 1920, wages have risen, and the prices 
of commodities have declined, at the same 
time building great industrial prosperity. This 
has been accomplished by the avoidance of 
waste, the more efficient use of labor through 
improved machinery, and better production 
methods. In agriculture, since 1914, farm 
prices have advanced, but costs have gone up 
even more. This has not brought to the 
farmer the prosperity he deserves. “We on 
the farms,” he said, “will have to get right 
down to figuring these things out as they do 
in industry. We will have to study our costs 
of production, using the machines, the equip- 
ment, the methods that have been found profit- 
able.” It is impossible to give in a report am 
adequate idea of the value of this talk, com- 
paring industry and agriculture. One banker 
who heard it said, “I would not have missed 
that talk for a hundred dollars.” Severa 
farmers said it had given them an entirely dif- 
ferent outlook regarding their own business. 
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The Wilbur Lumber Co. now has over 100 
good prospects, for all kinds of building ma- 
terials and supplies. Local Manager Keebler 
said: “We are very much pleased with the 
Institute. So far as the prospects are con- 
cerned, I have looked them over carefully, and 
believe we have over one hundred, good live 
ones to work on, that will result in immediate 
increase in farm business, Of course it costs 
a little something to put on such a program, 
but it is money well spent, just to get this 
number of live leads, to say nothing of the 
ood will we have built up.” 

Mr. Wilbur is of the opinion that “the di- 
rect business that will result makes this in- 
vestment very profitable. But of even greater 
importance is the fact that such a large num- 
ber of farmers have been reached with a real 
message on the importance of thinking seri- 
ously about the buildings in which they house 
live stock. They can’t help but know more 
about how housing of farm animals affects 
their profits one way or the other.” 

Jerrerson, Wis., March 26—The N. J. 
Braun Lumber Co. recently put on a Farm 
Building Institute day at Jefferson. The pro- 
grams, all day and evening, were somewhat 
like those at Burlington. But there a noon 
lunch of wieners and sauerkraut, and coffee 
was served free. That brought out a few 
more for the morning session, for no one had 








to go home to eat before coming to the meeting. 

There was a drawing of prizes at each of 
the three programs. These included a steel 
gate, ironing cabinet, 20 rods poultry fencing, 
20 steel posts, a ton of coal, 8 gallon poultry 
waterer, flock size poultry feeder, bull staff 
and a milk stool. Each one attending was ad- 
mitted only on presentation of a registration 
card bearing the name and address of the 
holder. These were all dropped into a barrel 
and shaken up to have a chance at one of the 
prizes. 

Announcements of these big Farm Building 
Institute days are made in the local newspa- 
pers, both in the form of news stories and as 
display advertising. Admission cards, com- 
bined with an attractive announcement and 
invitation, are sent to all on the lumber com- 
pany’s farm mailing lists. Additional admis- 
sion and registration cards, as required, are 
asked for by farmers at the local yards, so 
they may attend the programs and share in 
the prize drawings. Provision is made on 
the cards to check such items as the remodel- 
ing or building of a barn, poultry house, hog 
house, fencing, posts ete. 

The experience of the Braun company 
was fully as satisfactory as that of the Wilbur 
company. Neither of these uptodate retail 
concerns depend on such programs to obtain 
live leads, and increaséd farm sales, however. 
Both have fitted up real display rooms, where 





farmers dropping in can see not only building 
materials, but the equipment used in modern 
dairy barns and poultry houses, and where 
there are a few uptodate farm building plans 
to look over. The lumber dealer at A White- 
water, who so far has not been able to find an 
available day for an institute program, says, 
“Everyone who comes in and looks over my 
show room, is a prospect for something, I 
find. I am thoroughly sold on the idea that 
it pays to have a good display room, The 
time has come when the lumber dealer can’t 
just have an office room, with a desk. He 
should have a real place where he can show 
his wares, to let people see something of what 
he not only has to sell, but to give a better 
idea of the service he can give, And more 
farmers drop in since I had this display room.” 


It is one thing to have a good prospect and 
quite another to make a sale. These Wiscon- 
sin lumber yard managers and owners realize 
this. So they have’ service men—they prefer 
to call them that rather than salesmen—who 
spend all of their time working with the 


‘farmers, and helping them work out building 


problems. These service men are thoroughly 
trained in the fundamentals of satisfactory 
farm buildings. Lumber dealers from not 
only Wisconsin but several other States are 
watching these newer merchandising develop- 
ments in the retail lumber business with a 
great deal of interest. 


Measuring and Stabilizing Business Progress 


Disastrous and ignorant competition exists 
today, as well as constructive and intelligent 
competition. We have both and they are strug- 
gling mightily for supremacy. 

Which will win? The business world 
watches and wonders. One may bring a panic 
or near-panic—the other may bring success and 
prosperity. The pendulum swings between the 
two. : 

The past year has seen many attempts to 
curb the evil of reckless competition and prop- 
erly stabilize business conditions. 

Mergers have been many. Consolidations of 
investments ; control of buying; codperation in 
warehousing; centralized agencies; strategic 
distribution centers; mutual deliveries; all 
these are growing in number and size daily. 

Why? Because business men are puzzled. 
Because there is an insistent demand for 
lower prices, and because lower prices are al- 
most an impossibility to bring about with 
profit in the face of constantly mounting and 
increasing costs, unless such costs are con- 
trolled or reduced. 

*Because business failures are increasing 
rapidly and are greater in number today in 
nearly every line of trade and industry than 
they have been since 1915 (excepting in only 
a few cases during the years of 1921 and 
1922). 

So, as in every emergency, wise business 
men have been drawn together. They have 
formed Business Councils in several trades 
and in several cities, the purpose of such 
councils being to study and standardize costs; 
to stabilize the trade or industry, to find out 
how goods may be produced or sold on a 
basis that will be economically sound, and just 
to producer, worker, seller and consumer; to 
Maintain present employment and prosperity if 
possible, and to prevent further increase of 
business failures. 

These meetings beget confidence among 
business men and raise materially the standards 
of business executive ability, as well as moral 
standards. 

Actual monthly figures are brought to these 
council meetings, properly analyzed and inter- 
Preted by some person having such ability and 
enjoying the confidence of the council mem- 

rship, usually a person not associated with 
any of the concerns represented, so that his 
@pinion may be unbiased and without re- 
striction. 


*See U. S. Survey Sept. 12, 1927. 





[By W. C. Moore*] 


The result of such united study of costs, of 
business trends and of business conditions in 
any locality or trade has always proven help- 
ful, because it eliminates much of the guess- 
work in business that has been and still is the 
underlying cause of so many failures. 

Here is a monthly report sent out to each 
member of such a group of business men in a 
certain large city recently: 


Individual Study of Monthly Operating Ex- 
penses of a Group of 28 Eastern Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers. Average for Each Reporting 
Member for 1927 and 1926 Compared. 


1927 1926 Increase Decrease 
A 24.87 22.13 2.74 
B 31.77 24.19 7.58 
Cc 27.25 28.74 1.49 
D 33.67 27.40 6.27 
E 26.77 29.14 2.37 
F 24.85 26.12 1.27 
G 20.46 26.71 6.25 
H 22.36 25.74 2.38 
I 27.52 26.45 1.07 
J 42.00 42.44 44 
K 29.20 30.69 1.49 
L 21.40 22.14 14 
M 25.58 29.09 3.51 
N 27.08 27.18 ok 
O 21.56 29.23 8.67 
P 22.00 24.61 2.61 
Q 26.38 24.06 2.32 
R 30.77 25.95 4.82 
Ss 28.62 25.52 3.10 
= 22.47 20.86 1.61 
U 21.54 20.89 -65 
Vv Figures Incomplete 
Ww 43.76 38.71 5.00 
x 29.20 26.54 2.66 
: 34.94 33.53 1.41 
Z 23.16 24.35 1.19 


N 
— 


Figures Incomplete 








Average 28.57 28.00 57 


Thus it will be seen that about one half of 
the dealers not only failed to control their 
overhead expense but actually permitted an 
increase. 


OTHER IMPORTANT COMPARISONS 


1927 1926 Ine. Dec. 
Members reporting losses.. 6 5 1 
Showing profits under six 


POTOSM ccccveccccvese eoone 12 3 
Showing increased sales... 6 19 
Overhead expense, inc. and 

GE i vcescbeewencwenses 12 13 


Similar studies are made of Sales, Gross 
Profits, Net Profits, and various other factors, 
but in a somewhat different manner. In com- 


paring Sales, for instance, instead of giving 
each performance, the total sales of all mem- 
bers would be given and blanks provided in 
which the individual members’ own sales are 
compared with the total. 

The setup of sales would then be somewhat 
as follows: 

Total Sales All Members 
1927 1926 Dollar Dec. Pct. 

$21,876,923.46 $24,246,871.50  $2.369,948.04 9 
Your Own Sales 


$ 4 ¢ _— 
v ? ? 





A saving of only one percent in total op- 
erating or overhead expenses on a total vol- 
ume of over twenty-one millions in 1927 would 
have. increased profits $218,769.23. That is a 
lot of money for a wee thing like one percent 
expense saving to bring about. 

In this way each member knows at the end 
of each month exactly how his own business 
performance has lined up or compared with 
the averages and totals in his city, what pro- 
portion of the sales he is getting, what prog- 
ress he is making, how his costs are moving 
along with the rest. Whenever and wherever 
the report shows him out of step it is his 
move to repair his fences and better his own 
condition as well as help the trade or indus- 
try in which he is engaged. 

It is a modern, sensible, and successful plan 
of codperative cost control and cooperative ex- 
ecutive management in business. 

It is a wise remedy for a very present pre- 
carious business situation, and a safety valve 
for the legitimate and proper regulation of 
dangerous, ignorant and unwise competition. 


*Assistant district manager Wolf & Co., 
accountants, Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia etc. 





County Forester James E. Davis, of Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., who is the first county forester 
in the United States, spoke before the Lions’ 
Club at Jamestown, N. Y., last week on the 
history of forestry and gave an outline of the 
present movement for national conservation 
of forests. He pointed out that Chautauqua 
County alone has 100,000 acres of idle land, 
of which 40,000 have been totally abandoned. 
This land can not profitably produce agricul- 
tural crops, but is capable of producing lum- 
ber. He said that it is hoped to plant 500,000 
trees in the county this year. Last year 280,- 
000 trees were planted. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 26.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 


Softwoods: 
Week ended: 


Total softwoods, one 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


week 


Association 





Eleven weeks ended above dates— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California Redwood Association 
North Carolina Pine Association, 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Total softwoods, eleven weeks 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


Hardwoods: 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


One week 
Eleven weeks 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 
One week 
Eleven weeks 
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1928, March 17; 1927, March 18— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California Redwood Association 
North Carolina Pine Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


re 








Production Shipments Orders 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
65,206,425 63,348,315 63,835,144 74,979,008 69,452,156 
MeheRewocednaeeennenes 117,537,069 76,198,502 116,312,798 81,057,048 138,481,242 82,505,284 
Underun cicwabean areas 25,140,000 18,915,000 27,949,000 25,371,000 27,169,000 28,881,000 
Sree iaas aligsas dns dbaslelre warns 9,047,000 6,016,000 5,526,000 7,231,000 7,435,000 8,904,000 
petra ct buavedee 5,521,183 9,263,972 7,237,363 7,797,707 6,183,864 7,424,463 
einen chan weeks 5,346, 6,193,900 7,814,500 6,567,Q00 7,200,000 6,455,000 
Association 2,464,000 2,417,000 2,569,000 3,275,000 1,708,000 2,962,000 
—— 
| even aewewbia ned ous ‘ie hte 230,262,077 182,352,689 234,749,389 195,133,899 263,156,114 206,583,397 
Association » kee ee 20,793,000 _=tdi........ . . . 21,203,000 ‘06a nee 
766,523,605 748,393,011 776,499,001 682,855,040 814,098,488 745,226,986 
Vinee der vesieaneuneheee 1,202,645,137 823,379,128 1,156,078,267 795,913,519 1,282,549,591 869,216,564 
ee en Tt ee 166,356,000 182,840,000 265,058,000 270,302,000 5 Ns 295,964,000 
PTTTTTTTICT TTT Tee 93,544,000 72,778,000 75,581,000 83,465,000 84,861,000 98,341,000 
cbaviteedee nese ecdcenewe 67,350,191 85,860,753 67,379,355 86,198,560 65,493,267 71,497,248 
2 eee osaeesewns . 68,311,900 '74,279,400 72,773,600 83,389,000 74,015,000 
Association. . 22,194,000 35,541,000 20,388,000 32,074,000 23,991,000 32,088,000 
eT Fe eee 2,388,673,433 2,017,103,792 2,435,263,023 2,023,581,719 2,641,851,346 2,186,348,793 
Association. . 133,172,000 _—=s«............... 247,224,000 ~Ctis......... .. 46,409,000 «see 
Association— 

5,109,000 1,365,000 3,915,000 4,963,000 4,434,009 
,025,000 72,678,000 43,181,000 45,420,000 40,512,000 47,423,000 
45,312,000 15,905,000 46,903,000 18,808,000 46,322,000 19,870,000 
335,494,000 252,015,000 355,659,000 269,032,000 380,974,000 280,540,000 





National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 26.— The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is- 
sued the following analysis for the periods 
ended March 17—orders and shipments being 
shown as percentages of production: 





One Week 11 Weeks 

tf "eo 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Association— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine .104 103 115 101 106 
West Coast ...... 111 99 118 96 107 
Western Pine ... 31 111 108 159 173 
California Pines*. 21 176 180 186 185 
California Redwd. 15 61 82 81 91 
N. Carolina Pine. 45 131 112 100 97 
Northern Pine ... 8 146 135 106 119 
N. Hem. & Hdw.. 17 104 69 92 108 
All softwoods. .352 106 117 106 115 
N. Hem. & Hdw.. .. 92 97 66 62 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..337+ 104 102 106 114 
All hardwoods. . 102 102 100 105 
All woods ...... 105 115 105 113 


*Fifty-nine percent of cut in region. 


_ Actual production reported made the follow- 
ing percentages of normal in the periods in- 
dicated : 





1928 1927° 
re “ s 
C ~ ¢ ‘ 
No. 1 No. 1 11 


11 
Softwoods— Mills Wk. Wks. Mills Wk. Wks. 





South. Pine...A 104 96 95 120 83 87 
West Coast...A11l1 108 105 74 #116 108 
Western Pine.A 31 91 76 36 63 49 
Calif. Pines...A 21 119 107 ie ve 
Calif. Redwd..A 15 108 113 15 84 89 
N. Car. Pine...C 45 55 68 39 77 73 
North. Pine...A 8 77 109 aR oe ne 
N. Hem.&Hdw.A_ 17 75 73 - . ae 
All softwoods. 252 100 98 284 91% 
Hardwoods 
N. Hem.&Hdw.A .. 85 97 * oa «~ 
Hdw. Mfg. Inst.C 337+ 64 68 120¢ 79 84 
All hardwood. .. 66 72 
All woods . 91 93 


*Normal production had been established by 
only six associations for 1927. #Five ups. 
A—Normal based on actual output for pe- 
riods of two to five years. 
C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 
tUnits of production. 


| the week ended March 17: 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFotk, VaA., March 26.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from forty-two mills for 
Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output output ments 
Normal* ....10,050,000 od “ me 
Actual ...... 5,685,416 57 sd 

Shipments ..... 6,479,574 65 114 oi 

Eb as wwe 6,423,864 64 113 91 


+As compared with preceding week, there is 
a decrease in orders of 33 percent; but that 
week forty-four mills reported, 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 24.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended March 17: 








White- 
No. of Percent of wood 
Mills Feet production Feet 
Production . 15 9,047,000 100 1,776,000 
Shipments 15 5,526,000 60 1,370,000 
Orders re- 
ceived ..... 15 7,435,000 82 3,367,000 
Orders on 
Be wseene 13 38,531,000 7,773,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California* .... 2,744,000 2,917,000 
Southern California* .... 835,000 1,581,000 
EEE 6 x akitn ben dewene 86,000 217,000 
SEE Gout'e Adee waa wails 1,331,000 1,674,000 
ED, in aea bain deem eae 530,000 1,046,000 

ec eaneewns 5,526,000 7,435,009 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osukosu, Wis., March 26.— The following figures were supplied to the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make 


about one-half the total monthly shipments: 


HARDWOOD 
Firms Cut Shipments Orders 

Weekly average— 

Nov. .... .. 2,774,000 3,936,000 3,023,000 

ir stance 3,753,000 3,334,000 3,385,000 

a ecoas 5,945,000 3,817,000 3,460,000 

ae atae 6,252,000 3,938,000 3,829,000 
Weekly average, year to date— 

ae -- 6,006,000 3,982,000 3,738,000 

EE ei ik -. 6,746,000 4,224,000 4,383,000 
Weekly report— 

Feb. 4... 20 6,247,000 4,306,000 4,225,000 

Feb. 11... 21 6,175,000 3,925,000 4,847,000 

Feb. 18... 21 7,019,000 4,421,000 3,040,000 

Feb, 25... 18 65,566,000 3,101,000 3,206,000 

March 3.17 5,487,000 3,696,000 8,718,000 

March 10. 19 5,641,000 3,782,000 2,671,000 

March 17. 22 6,158,000 5,309,000 5,572,000 


HEMLOCK 


Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
woes average— 


Ov. . 2,304,000 3,263,000 2,556,000 
cava . 8,098,000 1,876,000 1,420,000 
SOM, ccove 2,078,000 1,706,000 2,228,000 
em cxene .. 2,132,000 1,744,000 2,412,000 

Weekly average, year to date— 
/ eee .. 2,063,000 1,882,000 2,206,000 
|. aoe - 8,254,000 3,038,000 3,024,000 
Weekly report— 
Feb. 4... 20 2,461,000 1,953,000 4,679,000 
Feb. 11... 21 1,953,000 1,561,000 1,615,000 
Feb. 18... 21 1,971,000 1,685,000 1,486,000 
Feb. 25... 18 2,143,000 1,778,000 1,970,000 
March 3.417 1,320,000 1,682,000 1,724,000 
March 10. 19 1,570,000 2,334,000 1,995,000 
March 17. 22 2,962,000 2,884,000 1,989,000 














Southern Pine Barometer 


New Oreans, La., March 26.—For the 
week ended March 23, Friday, 102 mills of to- 
tal capacity of 15734 units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927), re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Associa- 


tion: Percent Percent 
3-Year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Average Output 
Average 3 yrs. .... 67,837,122 each ie 
po Sa ose 65,270,005 96.22. .... 

Shipments* 3,44 71,036,004 104.72 108.83 

Orders— 

Received* . 3,645 75,247,380 110.92 115.28 
On hand end 
Weekt ....11,633 240,151,652 


*Orders were 105.93 percent of shipments. 
tOrders on hand showed an increase of 1.78 
percent, or 4,211,376 feet, during the week. 


+Basis of car loadings is February average, 
20,644 feet. 

One hundred and one mills reported net 
overtime of 247 hours, which is 4.08 percent 
more than full 60-hour week basis. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 24.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended March 
17, from 31 member mills: 


Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Cars{ Feet ofcut ments 
Meormai® ..... coe SD neces. bn 
, eee ... 25,140,000 
Shipments (car).1,045 27,170,000 
Local deliveries A 779,000 eho 
Totalshipments ... 27,949,000 111.17 
Orders— 
Cancelled ..... 6 156,000 
Booked (car)..1,015 26,390,000 
OE ere Tio 779,000 .... mil 
Total orders... 27,169,000 108,07 97:21 
On hand end 
WOE ccccecs 3,794 98,644,000. 


Bookings for the week by thirty-one iden- 
tical mills were 95.39 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing a decrease of 
1,274,000 feet. 


¢Cars basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill ca- 
pacity, number of months usually operated 
and usual number of shifts—reduced to & 
weekly basis which is constant throughout 
the year. 


During the week production was 81 percent 
of normal; shipments, 90 percent of normal, 
and orders 86 percent of normal. Average 
for the corresponding week of last four years 
was as follows: Production, 85 percent; ship- 
ments, 85 percent, and orders, 84 percent of 
normal, 


Production is so seasonable that, during 
two winter months, actual production 
amounted to only 53 percent of normal, while 
during two peak summer months the produc 
tion increased to 114 percent of normal. 
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West Coast Review 


SeaTTLE, WasH., March 24.—For the week 
ended March 17, 111 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


production ..117,537,069 ’ 
ghipments ..116,312,798 1% below production 
Orders .---- 138,481,242 18% above production 
waeliv Feet Feet 
r delivery: ee ; 

WRomestic Fania eens 34,353,728 

OS Pe 11,248,222 , 

tal water (39%)...ccccereceees 45,601,950 
rol Dt c-Kcnenebdesices sche’ 57,193,742 
Tocal (12%) .-ccceccsccescserece 13,517,105 

Total shipments .............. 116,312,798 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 

TOTROBTIC .cccccccess 50,087,059 

pe eee 14,175,100 

Total water (46%)............ 64,262,159 
ary rrr 60,701,977 
Se GOURD 0.606 ees eeeeeens eeu 13,517,106 

Total new business............ 138,481,242 
Unfilled orders— 
Water delivery: . 

Domestic cargo ..... 155,661,550 


BNE stovcoasivean 119,751,890 
a ee eee 275,413,440 
AROS > Ae ene eee ny tye rae 167,560,679 


Total unfilled orders........... 442,974,119 


Georgia Roofer Statistics 


Atspany, Ga., March 26.—The Roofer: Manu- 
facturers’ Club reports that during the week 
ended March 24 its members made the follow- 
ing shipments, totaling 107 cars, and received 
the average prices noted, these prices being 
based on Georgia main line rate of freight: 





ars 
Air dried— Shipped Prices 
AS OS Se ee ee 7 15.24 
ES Sr 31 18.07 
ee eae eee ae 31 19.16 
ED a os, ace Sin akin Ok wee 27 19.22 
OE ee re 8 19.53 
No. 1 common kiln dried, rough— 
inG- to 1R-IMER..occvcccccvess 3 26.50 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for February, 1928 and 1927, based on 
reports of the same twenty-one member mills: 


February, February, Percent 
1928 1927 decrease 
7,519,000 


9,867,000 23.8 
6,889,000 8,179,000 15.8 
OS eee 7,712,000 
End Month— 


8,624,000 10.6 
Orders: unfilled. .10,034,000 


10,412,000 3.6 
Stocks . . 29,118,000 30,656,000 5.0 


Average Value, 25/32x2\%4”, First, Second and 
Third Maple f.o.b. Michigan and Wisconsin 


February, February, Percent 
1928 1927 increase 
Priee ....<+ $63.26 $63.02 0.4 


, The following are percentages of sold stock 
‘eb. 29: 


Production 
Shipments 


Maple-Beech- 
Birch Maple Maple, 24” 
PRE cncsoqan kos w ain 41 52 124 
No a5 eed aad 33 35 50 
ee eee 23 24 42 
Pt 34 40 75 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Orveans, La., March 26.—The South- 
ern Pine Association has issued its cost state- 
ment for January, this being a summary of the 
average cost per thousand feet, board measure, 
of producing and shipping lumber, not in- 
cluding interest on loans or invested capital. 
The report shows the average cost of produc- 
ing southern pine, including stumpage, in Jan- 
uary was $25.36 a thousand feet. This is based 
on reports from 77 concerns operating 85 mills 
and representing 13914 units that produced 
253,352,844 feet. This was $1.19 lower than 
the average cost for the previous month, and 
$1.65 lower than the average cost during Jan- 
uary, 1927. The cost reports for January 
cover a range from a low figure of $18.72 to 
the high figure of $54.43. Of the mills report- 


ing, 39 had costs less than: the average of 
925.36. 


Southern Pine Stocks 


New Orteans, La., March 26.—The statistical statement of the Southern Pine Association for 


February Report, 123 Mills (172% Units) 


Percent 
3-year 
Average Percent 
or Pro- 
Feet Relativet duction 
Stocks Feb. 1. 849,543,622 Pee ' 
POR: GUE cscs 304,522,753 95.78 
1,154,066,375 
Feb. shpmts.. 299,563,102 94.22 98.37 
Stocks Mar. 1. 854,503,273 106.76 iat 
Orders® ...... 308,535,846 97.04 101.32 
*Prorated from reports of 116 mills. Orders 


computed on basis of average carload shipped 
in February, 20,644 feet. 


tAverage stocks on hand at end of month 


during 3-year period amounted to 2.5173 times 


the 3-year average monthly production, and 
= Sestnae so obtained is known as relative 
stocks. 


Stocks on hand increased 0.58 percent, or 
4,959,651 feet, during February. 

Of the above 123 mills, 6 did not report 
on running time. Standard running time of 
the remaining 117 mills (166% units) was 
29,250 hours, and standard output, 281,151,267 
feet, or a monthly average of about one and 
two-thirds million feet a unit. Actual run- 
ning time of these 117 mills was 28,994 hours, 
and actual output 298,853,467 feet. Of the 117 
mills, 3 were shut down, and others reported 
lost time, total- lost time being 2,749 hours, 
which represents a capacity of 15,080,900 feet. 
But to offset this loss, there was overtime 
operation by 17 mills, of which 11 worked 
double shifts, gain by this means being 2,493 
hours, representing a capacity of 32,783,100 
feet. Although there was a net loss of 256° 
hours, or 0.88 percent of standard 60-hour 
time, there was a net gain in output of 17,- 
702,200 feet, or 6.30 percent of standard 66- 
hour capacity. The gain in production more 
than offset the loss in time because of the 
heavy hourly production rate of the mills 
reporting overtime. 


Percentages of Kinds of Exports 


Percentages of kirids making up the export 
totals were as follows: 


February, January, Oct.ito . 
1928 1928 Dec. 31, 1927 
Southern 
pine— 
Lumber .. 62.2 53.5 56.8 
Timbers .. 12.6 19.9 18.5 
Other 
woods 25.2 26.6 24.7 


February is on the unit of production basis, such unit representing a monthly output averaging 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927: 


Reports of Same 114 Mills (16634 Units) 


A statement of 114 identical mills, whose 3- 
year average production was 308,707,201 feet, 
and whose 3-year relative stocks amounted to 
777,108,637 feet, compares operations in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, with those in February, 1927: 








1928 as 
percent- 

age 
1928 1927 of 1927 
Stocks Feb. 1 830,000,895 812,397,661 102.17 
Feb. cut.... 296,339,275 290,317,424 102.07 
1,126,340,170 1,102,715,085 wath 
Feb. shpmts. 291,750,357 249,187,219 117.08 
Stocks Mar. 1 834,589,813 853,527,866 97.78 


Three-Year Reports of 111 Same Mills 
(163% Units), Two Months 


Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 111 identical mills, whose 3- 
year average production was 302,190,773 feet, 
and whose relative stocks amounted to 760,- 
704,833 feet, during January and February, 
1928, 1927 and 1926, are as. follows: 


1928 1927 1926 
Production 577,189,422 569,496,665 582,517,751 
Shipments 580,227,158 500,010,596 581,577,162 
Shipments as percentage of production— 

100.53 87.80 99.84 
Stocks 


enn 1.. 819,459,773 806,055,209 743,353,280 
Stocks 
Mar. 1. 823,816,335 843,093,707 737,448,868 
Stocks on hand March 1, 1928, were 0.37 
percent less than those -of Jan. 1, 1928, and 
2.29 percent less than those of March 1, 1927. 
ag tl percent larger than those of March 


February Exports Through Southern Ports 

Exports through southern ports for the last 
quarter of 1927 and for January and February, 
1928, are as follows: 





February, January, Oct.1to 
1928 1928 Dec. 31, 1927 
Southern 
pine— 
Lumber ..50,219,080 38,639,790 111,819,934 
Timbers ..10,157,263 14,383,452 36,361,371 
Other 
woods .. 20,355,142 19,202,446 48,766,988 
80,731,485 72,225,688 196,948,293 








products. : 
ficulties of classification. 


Industry 
Food: and kindred products........... 
Textiles and their products............ 


(not including machinery) 


Rubber products 





Rank of Ten Major-.Industries 


[From Statistical Abstract of the United States] 


[The figures below give to the “Lumber and Allied Products” industry second 
place in the number of wage earners employed, and seventh place for the value of 
An industry with as wide ramifications as lumbering presents many dif- 
A more liberal and by no means an unfair grouping would 
no. doubt raise the industry to near the front rank in the value of its products as 
well as in the number of its workers.—EpITor. ] 


Iron and steel and their products...... 


Lumber and allied products............ 
Leather and its finished products....... 
Paper, printing and related industries. . 
Chemicals and allied products.......... 
Stone, clay, and glass products......... 
Transportation equipment, air, land and water... 


Wage Earners Value of 

(average number) Products 
can 664,760. $10,418,536,000 
+ isetreek aaah 1,627,141 9,122,858,000 
«kid eieed 851,270 6,461,668,000 
niet hakatece 921,145 3,688,552,000 
aie an wea 315,288 1,767,581,000 
pine aaerdion 141,121 1,255,414,000 
16, iain ante 766 4,143,685,000 
spate ietens 381,075 6,438,027,000 
a sevice cited 353,036 1,640,652,000 
559,578 5,451,753,000 

















New California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, March 24.—A new statis- 
tical report, embracing all pine producing re- 
gions, and representing approximately 95 per- 
cent of total pine production, is planned by 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and will be put into ef- 
fect as soon as arrangements are completed. 
The report will be supplementary to the pres- 
ent report on production, shipments and or- 
ders issued weekly, according to C. Stowell 


Smith, secretary-manager of the association. 

Under the proposed plan, every manufacturer 
of pine, regardless of whether he is a mem- 
ber of the association, will receive a copy of 
the report, which will contain data from 
every cooperative mill of the regions covered. 
The report will cover southern Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado. 
Representatives have already been appointed 
who have committed themselves to seeing that 
the necessary information for the report 1s 
‘furnished weekly. 
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New Or eans, La., 
'March 26.—The South- 
,ern Pine Association 
this morning opened its 
\three days of conven- 











| A. J. PEAVY, 
/ Shreveport, La.; 
j Retiring President 


Vion and conferences. 
‘The Roosevelt Hotel is 
“ filled with manufactur- 
ers from all the States covered by the associa- 
tion, and the big convention hall is decorated 
with exhibits illustrating the progress of manu- 
facturing and distribution sponsored by this 
great service organization. Many committee 
meetings and conferences are in progress. 

The formal meetings today were given over 
to the subject of production and refinement, 
and were joint meetings with members of the 
East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, the 
Alabama-West Florida Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion and the Tri-State Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion. John M. Bissell, of the Marathon Lum- 
ber Co., Laurel, Miss., chairman of the com- 
mittee on production and refinement, presided. 

Arthur Koehler of the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory Madison, Wis., was the first speaker 
and took as his subject, “Quality Lumber or 
Junk.” 

Classification of southern pine lumber into 
three classes according to density and its sale 
on specification for certain requirements was 
forecast as probably the next great change in 
the industry by Mr. Koehler, who stressed the 
growing necessity of preparing and selling 
lumber on a quality basis in order to keep 
step with progress made in other lines of in- 
dustry. 

In launching into his talk on density as the 
basis for the lumber trade in the future, Mr. 
Koehler first outlined the well known facts 
concerning the ability and inability of both 
longleaf and shortleaf pine to qualify as dense 
or non-dense according to what section of the 
log furnishes the cut as well as other varying 
features. Mr. Koehler declared that these two 
classifications could not be applied in blanket 
fashion to either of the two species. 


Summerwood Basis of Classification 


For purposes other than structural timber, 
Mr. Koehler said, the class limits for density 
of southern pine might provide for three 
classifications—that of less than one-quarter 
summerwood, which would be comparatively 
soft and light; that ranging from one-quarter 
to one-half summerwood, which would include 
the bulk of southern pine and would be classed 
as intermediate; and that having more than 
one-half summerwood, which would be 
classed as very dense. 

In grading for these classes based on sum- 
merwood, said Mr. Koehler, work should be- 
gin in the woods by cutting log lengths accord- 
ing to the various requirements. Logs that 
would make dense structural timbers should 
be cut into longer lengths than those not so 
dense and hence better suited for construction 
lumber. The sawyer’s job should be to get 
the proper dimensions out of the dense and 
non-dense portions of the logs and not to get 
too wide a variance in density in the same 
products. 

Lumber might also be classified on specific 
gravity with the sorters provided: with sam- 
ples to judge by and disputes settled by ac- 
tual test or else by the degree of hardness 
which varies directly with the density, the 
speaker suggested. 

“As far as is known,” the speaker declared, 





“the species of the southern pine has no in- 
fluence on the quality of the wood outside of 
the density and amount of sapwood. That is, 
of two pieces of heartwood or sapwood of the 
same density, one shortleaf and the other 
longleaf, there is no reason +o believe that 
one species is more serviceable than the other.” 
Leaning trees were cited as special cases, vary- 
ing from known standards of southern pine. 

Classification of southern pine according to 
density is already being practised among some 
mills, the speaker declared, asserting that an 
investigation disclosed that flooring ran heavier 
in weight than finish, a natural division since 
flooring is subjected to wear and requires a 
harder, dense material. Floors may be divided 
into one class that has direct wear and an- 
other that is either covered or else is laid 
where not subject to much wear, such as in 
closets. Mr. Koehler said: 


If definite density classes were set up and 
lumber classified accordingly, a customer 
could then order lumber of the _ ap- 
proximate density grade which meets his re- 
quirements and dealers could furnish it, just 
as he now orders and receives a certain 
grade based on defects. Just where to draw 
the line between density grades would have 
to be determined by careful study of the 
requirements for the many uses to which 
southern pine is put and on the variation 
found in yellow pine. On the latter subject 
considerable information has already been 
accumulated but little is known of the former 
except in a general way. 


Quality Controlled by Reforestation 


The speaker also pointed out that the lum- 
ber industry remains subject to many future 
improvements and developments, the only two 
important treatments resorted to at present be- 
ing preservative and seasoning. ‘Treatments 
still open to development were cited as a solu- 
tion of the shrinking and swelling with weather, 
a practical fire-proofing process, and the elimi- 
nation of rising of annual rings on flat grain 
surfaces. On this score, the speaker asserted 
the producing of long slivers from the annual 
rings could be largely eliminated by facing 
lumber on the bark side, which would also 
reduce knot size. 

One of the present handicaps of lumber, Mr. 
Koehler pointed out, is the use of obsolete hand 
methods on the job instead of the rigging of 
portable electric saws and joiners to reduce 
labor costs. 

The quality of lumber for the future may be 
controlled by the methods used in reforestation, 
Mr. Koehler further declared. Control of 
space allowed per tree, the character of soil 
including fertility and moisture content, de- 
termine the rate of growth and the uniform- 
ity of the development of the growing trees, 
he said. Suggestions advanced at the present 
time may sound visionary, Mr. Koehler pointed 
out, but practices now common were once 
declared impossible and improbable. 


Greater Utilization Necessary 


Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, Washington, 
D. C., then spoke on “How the National Pro- 
gram for Wood Utilization Affects the Mill 
Manager.” 

Greater utilization of forest products 
through the establishment of industries in the 
South to consume what is now classed as 
“waste,” with a resultant benefit to the lum- 
ber trade and to the country, was predicted by 
Mr. Oxholm. 

The actual use at the present time of one- 
third the tree, a practice general throughout 
the country, must be increased through effi- 
ciency to two-thirds in order to reduce the 
high cost of raw materials in the lumber in- 
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dustry, Mr. Oxholm declared. Newer meth- 
ods being introduced to salvage a larger 
proportion of the trees cited by the speaker in- 
cluded use of sawing waste for pulp mills, end- 
matching, manufacture of small dimension 
stock, and tests now being made of the North 
European gang saw for converting saw logs 
of less than 15-inch diameter. 

Mr. Oxholm referred to the survey of 
“waste products” being undertaken by the Na- 
tional committee, the first of which, in Vir- 
ginia, has been completed and. the second, in 
North Carolina, started. The aim of the 
committee’s work, the speaker said, is to de- 
velop policies and methods for the more com- 
plete utilization of the tree with the efficiency 
in raw material use of the packing industry 
as a model. 

At the close of Mr. Oxholm’s address Mr. 
Bissell paid a high tribute to the work of these 
scientists and urged a readier and more com- 
plete codperation of manufacturers in aiding 
these men to gather the information which is of 
so great importance to the industry. 


Southern Pine Lath Situation 

Mr. Bissell then discussed “The Southern 
Pine Lath Situation.” Early in the year, he 
said, the committee on production and refine- 
ment received a list of questions regarding 
lath, compiled by the Southern Pine Association. 
These questions were compiled largely from a 
collection of complaints sent in by consumers. 
There is no reason why yellow pine lath, prop- 
erly manufactured and bundled, should not 
command as ready a sale and as favorable a 
price as lath made from any other wood. The 
first item on the questionnaire had to do with 
drying and asked whether air or kiln drying is 
better. Mr. Bissell stated that air dried lath are 
bulkier and are more subject to discoloration 
and to decay in the bundle. Good appearance 

~ is always important in 
making sales to the cus- 
tomer, and if lath are 
properly kiln dried they 
are satisfactory in every 
way. Too many manu- 
facturers set aside but a 
small portion of the 
kilns for this purpose, 
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use too high tempera- 
tures and pay little at- 
tention to humidity. The 
result is a bad product, 
and manufacturers are 
at fault if plasterers 
_ have placed a taboo on 
yellow pine lath. 

There has been extensive complaint about 
bundling; but bundling can be done satisfac- 
torily if a good quality of sisal yarn is used. 
This is a real economy; for bundles that do 
not break can be handled with an economy of 
labor that offsets the greater cost of the yarn. 
Defects, such as knots and wane about which 
many complaints have been received, is nothing 
more than a grading proposition. If the grad- 
ing rules are followed, these troubles will be 
cured. Complaints have been received that 
lath are improperly trimmed. They are too 
long or too short. Putting on lath is not a 
skilled occupation, but it does call for high 
speed; and if a lath is too short, the lather 
throws it aside. This is a manufacturing 
problem. 
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about the lengths of lumber, they would 
speedily lose their lumber markets. Lath re- 
quire manufacturing as exact as lumber. Too 
many manufacturers think of lath as waste, be- 
cause it is made of materials that otherwise 
would not be used; but this in no sense justifies 
the feeling that lath is a waste product and un- 
worthy of care. Gang trimming 1s a proper 
method and can be accurately done. Care in 
manufacturing should begin at the slasher. Mr. 
Bissell said his company put an extra man at 
the slasher to keep the slabs straight. 

Objections have been received about hard 
lath, made of too dense wood. Lath stock 
should be selected as carefully as any other 
stock.. It is a mistake to cut dense, crooked or 
pitchy stock into lath. The mill-route inspec- 
tors have not taken as much trouble to inspect 
lath and to instruct mill graders in these mat- 
ters as they should, but this is being corrected. 

Discussion Reveals Interesting Facts 

In the discussion that followed, Larry F. Nel- 
son, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Lum- 
berton, Miss., stated he was not in a position 
to discuss the subject, as his mill had discon- 
tinued the manufacture of lath because of the 
unsatisfactory price. A. B. Welch, of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., said 
he favored the use of untarred yarn for bund- 
ling. If No. 2 lath were figured separately, 
the cost would hardly justify the manufacture ; 
but this stock runs along with the No. 1, has 
to be handled more or less anyway and so is 
considered worth saving and marketing. No. 2 
should be trimmed as accurately as No.1. Mr. 
Welch said that after hearing Mr. Bissell’s re- 
marks he was going to instruct his men to 
throw out pitchy pieces. Present kiln drying 
methods make lath brittle, and there is need 
for improvement. In answer to Mr. Bissell’s 
question whether the manufacture of 15-inch 
stock would produce 
less finished stock, E. L. 
Kurth, of the Angelina 
Co. Lumber Co., Kel- 
tys, Tex., stated he 
did not think it would. 
The solution to the lath 
situation, like that of 
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most merchandising 
problems, lies in giving 
the customer what he 
really wants. Not all 
manufacturers have 
been doing that. He 
added that he suspected 
some retailers of buying 
No. 2 and selling it as No. 1. L. D. Gilbert, of 
the Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, 
Tex., stated that improper grading was a seri- 
ous matter and causes loss to the buyer. A lath- 
er is paid by the thousand, irrespective of the 
number thrown out. If 20 percent is thrown 
out, the consumer loses not only in wasted 
material but in labor of application. Appear- 
ance is highly important, and the appearance of 
southern pine lath has not always been good. 
Larry Nelson stated that in the Hines mill the 
lath are individually trimmed on the chain. 
There can be no doubt in that case of accurate 


length. 
MONDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session E. L. Kurth, of 
Keltys, Tex., presided and introduced W. T. 








Murray, of the Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, 
La., who spoke on “The Increased Importance 
of Sawing.” This subject, Mr. Murray re- 
marked, should be of very great interest to saw- 
mill men. It is a matter that has changed 
greatly in practice. As a youngster, he added, 
he remembered seeing that the mill cut only 
big logs, 16 inches or more in diameter at the 
small end. The mill planned to cut 65 percent 
or more of Star & better, which corresponds to 
the present-day grade of B & better. The 
sheriff in those days was just around the corner, 
it was no easy matter to make up a financial 
statement that would convince a banker, and 
there seemed to be an endless supply of timber. 
These things combined to limit the cut dis- 
tinctly to upper grades, and no lumber manu- 
facturer would consider trying to cut small or 
knotty logs. Present-day manufacturers look 
upon that as a period of great waste. It used 
to be a saying that if you want to make money, 
keep the saw in the log. This practice has been 
followed too much. 


Sawyer Can Make or Lose Money 


The sawyer can make or lose money for the 
mill, and he can make or lose much. In these 
days of diminishing forest resources and close 
utilization, too much care can hardly be given 
to sawing. In the old days the sawyer pleased 
the owner when he could show a large daily 
product. Now he ‘is questioned about the 
amount of different grades secured rather than 
about the volume. It is wise to get better ac- 
quainted with the sawyers and to take them 
into your confidence. For instance, sawing is 
closely allied to grading, and the matter of 
density enters into the sawyer’s problems. It 
is necessary to cut logs with regard to the 
kind of lumber they will best make. Mr. Mur- 
ray told of calling in his sawyers, trimmers 
and edgers, showing them cross sections of 
many kinds of logs and holding a little school. 
He explained the kind of stock into which each 
type of log should be cut. Shortleaf, unless it 
is dense, means finish and inch lumber. Long- 
leaf and dense shortleaf mean dimension. The 
men appreciated this instruction, grasped it 
quickly and put it into practice. This is but 
an example of the closer utilization which turns 
every log into the sizes and patterns to which it 
is best suited. 

In commenting on this address, Mr. Kurth 
said his company made it a practice to tell the 
sawyers the prices received for different kinds 
of lumber. This aided in gaining closer 
utilization. 


Suggestions from the Sales Field 


F. R. Watkins, sales manager of the Ex- 
change Saw Mill Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
spoke on “Suggestions from the Sales Field to 
the Mill Managers.” Sales and production are 
so closely allied that it is impossible to make 
any sharp separation between them. The old 
era of shiplap and boards is on the wane, and 
new ideas are needed to yield profits. But 
lumbermen are slow to change. Perhaps adver- 
sity is helping to introduce some new methods 
that are overdue. One of the new ideas is 
refinement of lumber at the mill. It is not 
profitable to pay freight on waste and to re- 
quire’ the consumer to dress off this waste with 
labor costing a dollar an hour, when the mill, 
using machinery, could dress it at 50 cents an 
hour. One inherited mistake is to depreciate 
the value of a board because it is long and wide 
and has some knots or because, being clear, it 
is small in size. The word “shorts” should be 
blotted out of the lumber dictionary. That 
word has come to mean a second class article 
commanding but a low price. A small piece of 
lumber should be considered a refined article 


fitted to an exact use. 
But this involves exact 
trimming to make it fit 
for an exact use. The 
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value of a piece of lum- 
ber must be based upon 
its usefulness and not 
on its size. Considered 
in this way, a piece 4 inches thick may con- 
ceivably be more valuable than one 6 inches thick. 
But if lumber is to be fitted to an exact pur- 
pose it must be cut to exact measurements. It 
is no use in such a case to give the customer 
an extra inch. He doesn’t want it. He wants 
exact size. 

Mr. Kurth deplored the habit of giving short 
lumber away and said he was glad the sales- 
men have this idea of the real value of small 
dimension stock, 

A. B. Welch, of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., said it was very dif- 
ficult to get accurate sizes for this special ma- 
terial. He finally constructed gauges so that 
the men would not rely on a 2-foot rule, with 
the inevitable errors that accompany its use. 
He makes use of cut-up tables. 


Utilization Shows Cash Profit 

A. J. Glassow, of the Wausau-Southern 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., spoke on “Quality 
vs. Quantity Cutting.” There is little opportu- 
nity for argument about this matter. No one 
admits that quality should be sacrificed to quan- 
tity, but in the rush of manufacture it is easy 
to forget or to slur over the matter of quality. 
Mass production makes for low costs, of course, 
but there is more than a question about the 
value and meaning of low costs. The factor 
that really counts is the spread between cost 
and sales price. Mr. Glassow presented figures, 
showing that careful utilization by raising the 
grade of the product could, while diminishing 
the volume, show a reasonable cash profit and a 
saving in stumpage. General reduction of pro- 
duction volume would also improve the mar- 
ket. It is wise to lose sight of volume, if 
volume obscures these greater values. With 
a mill-cut quota, it is easy to get away from 
close utilization. Mr. Glassow stated his mill 
had finally shut down its gang saw and began 
cutting the material that formerly went to the 
gang into sizes better suited to quality. Logs 
now come in to suit the orders in hand, and all 
the possible clear lumber is gotten from them. 
The Wausau-Southern mill has been follow- 
ing the practice of giving the men Saturday 
afternoon off. This practice conserves man 
power, makes for a better product and also 
effects a saving in stumpage. 

A. B. Welch, of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., stated his mill is now working to get 
uppers and feeds the saws at a rate to get a 
good cut. Speeded machines hurry the edgers 
and trimmers so that grade is sacrificed. A 
sawyer can’t well get both quality and quantity. 

L. F. Nelson spoke on “How Should Our 
Lumber Leave Our Mill.” It should be true to 
size, neatly trimmed and properly graded. This 
involves a careful selection of both machines 
and men. Graders ought to be specialists, each 
working with certain grades. The average 
operator does not appreciate the Southern 
Pine Association grading service. This is an 
educational service of very high value. In load- 
ing the car it is important to take a last look, 
to see how it will appear when opened. The 
shipping clerk needs to study the order to 
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decide upon the best way in which the car 
should be loaded. The car itself should be in 
good order, clean and sprinkled with sawdust. 
Special care is needed in loading finish to see 
that it will not shift in transit and become dam- 
aged. In mixed cars, lengths and items should 
be separated. Short lengths should be doubled 
with long lengths to avoid the appearance of 
there being much more of the shorts than really 
is the case. An honest count involves efficient 
tallying. Mr. Nelson stated that his company 
puts a complete tally of the contents into each 
car. The mill profits from repeat orders, and 
all this care in manufacturing, grading and 
loading aids in securing these orders. 


Grading Problems Are Discussed 


A. S. Boisfontaine, of the Southern Pine 
Association, opened the question, “How Close 
Can We Manufacture to Standard?” by quoting 
from a bulletin on the subject. Some mills 
try for a superior grade while others try to get 
by exactly on the line. Each hurts sales. The 
sweetened grades make the retail customer ex- 
pect this same quality in all other purchases of 
that grade, and the thin grades convince him 
that all lumber is poor. Chief Inspector Jones 
when asked for a thought on this subject sug- 
gested that superintendents quit telling graders 
when in doubt to drop the board into the next 
lower grade. 

J. B. Channing, Orange, Texas, stated that he 
adhered to the rules exactly except in the case 
of boards. These run a little wider than the 
rules and make possible remanufacture. 

J. E. Jones, chief inspector for the Southern 
Pine Association, when appealed to for an 
opinion, stated that manufacture ought to be 
100 percent according to the rules. Grading, 
which involves a human equation, probably will 
run about 95 percent. 

E. E. Hall, of the R. W. Wier Lumber Co., 
Houston, said he thought all manufacturers 
ought to get together on the principle of sticking 
exactly to the rules. 

L. D. Gilbert, of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., Texarkana, said he thought graders ought 
to use common sense. The technical rule is 
a guide; but it sometimes happens that of two 
boards which are technically of the same grade. 
one will look much better than the other. The 
farmer who finally buys the lumber will judge 
by appearance. 

C. C. Sheppard, of the Louisana Central 
Lumber Co., Clarks, La., said that grading isa 
high speed job. Graders must have doubts about 
many pieces. They have but the briefest time 
in which to decide. What, then, are they to 
do? Shall they drop the board to the next 
lower grade or not? Mr. Sheppard and Chief 
Inspector Jones differed on this point. 

The question was raised about cutting to the 
American Lumber Standards, and a lively de- 
bate ensued. Mr. Sheppard held that in all 
retail shipments only American standard sizes 
should be shipped. Several operators held 
that when thinner lumber is ordered it may be 
supplied. Questions indicated that only a very 
small quantity of sub-standard lumber is 
shipped to the retail trade, and that only on 
specific order. Special sizes for industrial uses 
were approved. 

Brief reports of the activities of the various 
mill managers’ associations were presented. 
W. M. Decker, of the Whiteman-Decker Lum- 
ber Co., Farmersville, La., roused considerable 
interest by stating that his company ships 2x4’s 
and 2x6’s on edge. This practice brings these 
pieces to the destination straight, even though 
they may have been crooked when loaded. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


New Orveans, LA., March 27.—This morn- 
ing the first session of the Southern Pine 
Association’s convention was held in the 
Roosevelt Hotel. Yesterday’s sessions were 
preliminary and in codperation with the mill 
managers’ associations. 

Following the singing of “America” and the 
invocation delivered by Rev. George S. Sexton, 
of Shreveport, La., President A. J. Peavy, of 
Shreveport, deliverd his presidential address. 


The president welcomed the subscribers and 
visitors. This is the thirteenth annual con- 
vention, he said, and in the years covered by 
the life of the organization many important 
events have occurred. During that time the 
grading rules and the inspection service have 
been created. The American lumber standards 
have been instituted. Grade marking and trade 
marking have been devised. In these as in 
other activities, the association has called in 
the consumers for advice and counsel. Some 
years ago there was a determined attempt to 
regulate trade organizations by legislation; 
but Mr. Hoover marked an advanced position 
by means of his slogan, “Self regulation in 
business.” Secretary Hoover has paid a high 
tribute to lumbermen for their ready and 
intelligent and whole-hearted codperation with 
his department. 

There have been lean as well as good years, 
continued President Peavy, but all southern 
pine manufacturers now have larger credit 
ratings than they had thirteen years ago. But 
one receivership, so far as he has been in- 
formed, has been asked for among subscribers 
to the association, and in that instance the 
liquidated company paid a high percent of its 
obligations. The output of the subscribing 
mills last year amounted to more than three 
atid a half billion feet, as against some five 
billions in the early history of the association. 
Predictions are that about four billion feet 
will be produced by subscribers this year. 


The president expressed his appreciation of 
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the codperative work of the subscribers during 
the year. The committees have worked hard 
and faithfully, and the employees have ren- 
dered splendid service. The president men- 
tioned especially the work of the traffic, trade 
promotion and inspection services and added 
that the heads of these and other departments 
would be heard from during the meeting. The 
genius that formerly was centered upon the 
problems of production is now being applied 
to distribution as well. Building prospects are 
reassuring, with residential construction still 
leading the list. Mill stocks are generally 
broken, but the margin of profit still remains 
too narrow. There are, however, good market- 
ing opportunities. 

Producers have educated buyers to rely upon 
hand-to-mouth buying, and so manufacturers 
have to carry surplus stocks. Retailers have 
been the largest beneficiaries of improved rail 
transportation. 

The time has arrived, declared Mr. Peavy, 
when southern pine operators must act as a 
unit, and plans must be perfected to accomplish 
combined assistance. Scientific competition 
calls for scientific means of meeting it. 
He concluded by thanking the organization 
for the honor of the presidency and pledged 
himself to continued cooperation with his 
associates. 


Features of Association Activities 

Secretary-Manager H. C. Berckes then pres. 
ented his report. 

Developments and activities within the 
Southern Pine Association served to make 
the year one of the most successful in its 
history, Mr. Berckes told the subscribers. 
Principal features of the year as outlined by 
him included: 


Affiliation of the eleven member mills of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 


Adoption of the new advertising program 
featuring longleaf and shortleaf pine for their 
particular uses. 


Increased demand for better construction 
aided by the program of the organization. 

Crystalization of sentiment on grade. 
marking of lumber. 

Focusi of attention on industrial out. 
lets open for short length southern pine. 

Successful promotion of end-matched 
flooring and other lumber. 


Educational work conducted among sub. 
scribers’ salesmen and the trade generally 
on qualities of southern pine lumber. 


Development of interest in preservative 
treatment as an important and preferred 
outlet for southern pine. 

Changing of the statistical basis from an 
arbitrary normal to actual normal capacity 
based on production. 


_Evidenced intention of subscribers not to 
yield their natural markets to competitive 
woods or substitutes. 


“The Southern Pine Association can be 
proud of its achievements during the past 
year,” said Mr. Berckes, commenting on this 
showing. “In no other similar period have 
there been so many department activities con- 
ducted in the interest of our subscribers. 
Apart from all of our regular work the past 
year has been rich in fundamental achieve- 
ments, in basic changes which indicate a 
virile and healthy condition within our indus- 
try. With the expected decline in the total of 
southern pine production there has not been, 
as some forecast, any narrowing of vision, any 
restriction of purpose, nor any decrease in the 
will to lead.” 

F. M. Law, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Houston, Tex., then spoke on 
“Business Conditions.” In beginning his ad- 
dress Mr. Law paid a tribute to two dis- 
tinguished Texans in the audience; John Henry 
Kirby and Senator Joseph Bailey. He men- 
tioned a gift of land which Mr. Kirby has 
recently made to the A. & M. College of 
Texas as a continuing forest laboratory. He 
has provided that the gross income from this 
land is to be used as a loan fund for needy 
students. 

Mr. Law stated that he had worked hard 
trying to prepare material of interest and value 
on the subject of business conditions. He 
disclaimed being a prophet and added that 
most of the professional business prophesies 
fail. This is a political year and so is an 
open season for political propaganda. It is 
largely a fallacy that the party in power has 
much to do with business prosperity. There are 
apparently two schools of thought among busi- 
ness men. One is completely optimistic, and 
the other tempers its optimism with reserva- 
tions. But no considerable number of business 
men are pessimistic. The country at large 1s 
prosperous. It is reported that 7,000,000 radios 
are owned in the United States. If all the 
motor cars were evenly spaced upon the 600.000 
miles of paved roads, they would be but sent 
five yards apart. Despite the large expendi- 
tures thus indicated, savings are increasing. 

There are bright and dark spots. To begin 
with the dark first, there is more unemploy- 
ment than since 1915. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor reports that one-sixth of the 
skilled labor in its ranks is out of work and 
that a still larger percentage of unskilled 
laborers are unemployed. This can be ex- 
plained as a temporary thing. For instance, 
Mr. Ford is just returning to full-time pre- 
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duction; and the floods in the South and other 
parts of the country have caused some unem- 

Joyment. Three major industries, coal, textiles 
and oil, are depressed by overproduction. Rail- 
road car loadings are less than during 1926 
and 1927; but of course those were abnormally 
active years. Railroads are due for special 
consideration; and all people are too ready to 
attack them and to demand lower rates. There 
is an excess of cheap money. Mr. Law said 
his hearers might smile over that statement as 
a dark spot, but he added it caused more 
dificulties than decreased banking profits. 
Cheap money has been behind the orgy, of 
stock speculations of recent weeks. Should this 
speculation continue to the point of collapse, 
serious results would follow. Mr. Law re- 
called the days of the South Sea Bubble; and 
while he did not draw a comparison between 
those times and our own he did mention it 
as an instance of the dangers that lie in specula- 
tion. 

Many Bright Spots Discernible 

Among bright spots is the fact that building 
operations are going forward. The automobile 
industry is soundly on its feet, and during 
February 325,000 cars and trucks were sold. 
There were fewer failures during January and 
February than during the corresponding 
months of 1927. The foreign situation is im- 
proving. The pound sterling is at a premium, 
and France is redeeming gold that was sent 
to this country. This return of gold is an 
excellent thing both for France and for the 
United States. During the last twenty-five 
years population has increased 55 percent, 
agricultural values 47 percent and industrial 
values 147 percent. Agriculture is coming back. 
It is probably better in the South than in the 
Middle or Far West. 

Mr. Law stated that the subscribers have 
every right to be proud of their association. 
It has problems, and those problems are being 
met by research. Among the problems of 
lumbermen are those of merchandising and 
fnance. The situation in general is reassuring. 
The country may be suffering from certain ex- 
cesses, but the business men of the country 
are capable of meeting these things and cor- 
recting them. 

John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., was on the 
program to speak on the subject of “A Federal 
Department of Education.” Mr. Kirby con- 
tracted a cold and was so hoarse he would 
not attempt to make a speech; but in a few 
words he registered his opposition to the 
creation of such a department, both because of 
the lack of necessary constitutional authority 
and because such a department would seriously 
interfere with the work which individual 
States can best do for themselves. 

Rev. George S. Sexton, of Shreveport, La., 
was asked to make a few comments on the 
subject. He, too, expressed opposition to the 
proposed department. He paid a high tribute 
to education and the work it has done and 
must still do, but he stated that continued 
amending of the Constitution will make it 
ultimately valueless. A Federal department 
means Federal control; and this control 
threatens the texture of education at in- 
numerable points. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


_ The organic structure of wood and grow- 
ing processes responsible for its formation, 
particularly in regard to southern pine, were 
outlined to the lumber manufacturers by Ar- 
thur Koehler, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., at the opening of the 
Tuesday afternoon session. He also enumerated 
the principal advantages of this material for 
various purposes. 

Among the interesting points developed by 
the expert were: 

That wood fibers do not slide in breaking 
as in rope but break more or less diagonally 
irrespective of their length; that the function 
of resin and its passages is not definitely 
known; that radial cells (averaging 15,000 
Per square inch) retard shrinkage in that 
direction which accounts for the fact that 
quarter sawed and edge-grain lumber shrinks 
or swells less than flat grain; that of the 
annual growth of two zones, the summerwood 


is strongest; that the direction of cellular 
structure development makes the production 
of various grain cuttings for different uses 
possible; the strength of sapwood depends 
upon the age, vigor and growth condition 
(density); that fire-proofing of lumber is only 
a matter of research waiting on positive de- 
mand; that turpentining does not remove the 
“life-blood” of the tree, thereby weakening 
it, but may lower butt grades by soaking 
with pitch; that men who handle longleaf 
and shortleaf pine cannot distinguish them 
apart after cutting into lumber. 


Some of the principal advantages of wood 
in utilization were enumerated as follows: 

Gives to driven nails and screws, making 
possible rapid and economical construction. 

Is easily worked and cut into sizes with 
ordinary tools and without a large amount of 
skill. 

Being relatively light in weight, transpor- 
tation charges are less and it can be handled 
on the job without derricks; also articles made 
from it are not heavy. 

Cellular structure makes 
ductor of heat when dry. 

Because of structure, wood can absorb 
paint, stain preservatives and glue. 

Because of seasonal fluctuation in growth 
the lack of uniformity produces an ornamental 
figure or pattern. 

It may be separated into component parts 
for making into paper pulp, aiding the lum- 
ber industry by utilization of what would 
otherwise be waste. 


Chas. S. Keith of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., then made a survey of 
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the economic conditions prevailing in the lumber 
industry, pointing out some fallacies of judg- 
ment that have made earlier predictions inac- 
curate. He indicated that because of continued 
liquidation of stocks in retail yards and at in- 
dustrial plants there has been a heavy shrinkage 
in available stocks, and declared a firm belief, 
based on almost irrefutable facts and figures, 
that a very- strong market will soon be in evi- 
dence and that lumber prices will show a de- 
cided advance. Mr. Keith is decidedly a “bull” 
on the lumber market. His address was well 
received and was considered the best of the 
many he has delivered before this convention. 

M. B. Nelson, president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., then made a 
brief statement about the value of statistical 
work. This educational statistical work is badly 
needed. The secretaries and committees of the 
various organizations have done splendid work, 
but that work ought to be continued and ex- 
panded. The point of this statistical work 
should be to relate production to demand. 
Figures presented by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation in its barometer do not include all mills. 
Car loading figures are misleading, for logs 
and even paper are included in the tables as 
forest products shipments. The oak flooring 
industry found itself in a serious situation, 
needing information by which to overcome the 


evils of overproduction. It secured this in- 
formation; and while there has been definite 
and active effort not only to avoid but even to 
prevent any agreements about production, the 
information has been used wisely, intelligently 
and legally. 


Outlines Flooring Statistical Service 


J. H. Townshend, executive vice president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., amplified this statement. He said 
he and his associates are interested in getting 
the entire wood producing field associated in 
a similar sort of statistical service. The plan 
worked out by the flooring men included an 
exact study of the capacity of each plant. 
There was as little guesswork as possible about 
it. The known demand is ascertained and the 
percentage of demand to capacity determined. 
Again, there is never any shadow of an agree- 
ment to limit output; but this very valuable 
information when put into the hands of in- 
telligent manufacturers will serve as a guide 
to their individual actions. This plan has been 
presented to consumers and has been approved 
by some very large consuming corporations. 
There is co6peration on their part in deter- 
mining in advance their probable requirements. 
The association makes no effort to control the 
policies of the members, but the plan is work- 
ing out satisfactorily to all concerned. 

Frank Cotterill, an attorney from Atlanta, 
Ga., made a brief statement about some con- 
siderations brought to light through the re- 
fusal of the Senate to confirm the appoint- 
ment of a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The charge was brought of 
political considerations on both sides; but ap- 
parently there is something deeper behind the 
whole matter. As Mr. Cotterill sees it, the 
commission is seriously overburdened. Its 
duties under the original act are very heavy. 
The members work very hard. But in addition 
to these duties centering upon the control of 
rail rates and other rail matters, supplemental 
legislation of doubtful constitutionality has 
been passed giving the commission control over 
shippers. This special legislation enjoins upon 
the commission to determine, under suitable 
conditions, if a given area is depressed and to 
arrange rates accordingly. This has compli- 
cated their work, has given them vast powers 
and has produced much dissatisfaction. The 
question raised by Mr. Cotterill is the basic 
one of the real function of the commission and 
the direction in which the development of its 
powers is moving. 


Reviews Federal Tax Situation 


With O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark. in the 
chair, Frank G. Wisner, of Eastman-Gar- 
diner Co., Laurel, Miss., presented a review 
of the Federal tax situation as embodied in 
the pending revenue bill. He dealt especially 
with the section which has already passed the 
House repealing the provision allowing sur- 
pluses accumulated before 1913 to be distrib- 
uted tax free. Mr. Wisner illustrated the un- 
fairness of this provision by showing that in 
the case of many sawmills the stock as of 1913, 
with its value determined by actual sales at 
that time, really would be worth much more 
than the market price. An offset is to be 
allowed amounting to the actual value of the 
stock at that time; and if a company is liqui- 
dated, because its timber is all cut, all the 
assets in excess of this actual value of the 
stock would be subject to Federal tax. Mr. 
Wisner urged that the old provision exempting 
accumulations made prior to 1913 should be 
retained. He reminded the convention of the 
enormous difficulty of determining the value of 
the standing timber and asked them to think 
what it would mean if a Government depart- 
ment started to determine the value of stock as 
stock, as of that date. 

W. S. Bennet, counsel for the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, paid a high tribute to 
Mr. Wisner for his work in taxation matters. 
He suggested that, since this session of Con- 
gress has much to do and little time in which 
to do it, it might be possible to induce the 
Senate to drop the administrative features of 
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the bill and to make it a tax reducing measure 
solely. Mr. Wisner agreed that this is desir- 
able, but he insisted that the new provision 
already passed by the House is so completely 
unacceptable that no risk should be* taken of 
its becoming a law without the stiffest pos- 
sible opposition. 

F, H. Farwell, of the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Orange, Tex., at this point in a 
graceful speech announced that Mr. Wisner 
had become a grandfather and presented a 
silver spoon as a gift to the baby grand- 
daughter. 

W. T. Murray, of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
Rochelle, La., then reviewed the history of 
southern pine grades, stating that his experi- 
ence went back to 1894. He said he could re- 
member when there were no uniform grades 
but each manufacturer had his own. This 
made for chaotic conditions. And out of the 
early associations, the thing of greatest value 
which those pioneer efforts produced was the 
idea of uniform association grades. The 
southern pine rules have been worked out with 
endless care; and when the manufacturers went 
into the conference that established the Amer- 
ican standards, the southern pine rules were 
less open to attack than were those of any 
other association. These rules are not change- 
less, but they are not changed except after 
long consideration and for a clear reason. The 
rules are safe in the hands of the committee. 


The Importance of Moisture Content 


P. A. Bloomer, Fisher, La., then spoke on 
the “Proper Drying of Southern Pine.” 
Southern pine operators, he said, are offering 
lumber of more nearly proper moisture con- 
tent than they ever have done before. It is 
well known that lumber not properly dried 
will shrink. Mr. Bloomer then presented a 
technical description of wood structure and 
the nature of moisture content. Lumber will 
absorb moisture from the air; and tests have 
been made to determine what that normal mois- 
ture content is. This whole matter is becom- 
ing vastly important. For instance, some car 
builders have gone to the expense of building 
their own dry kilns and planing mills and 
buy their stock in the rough. This brings 
southern pine manufacturers into competition 
with every little sawmill. It is unsatisfactory 
all around; and steps taken to assure properly 
manufactured and dried stock from the mills 
would save this market and benefit the car 
builders. Some consumers have urged that 
moisture content be written into the rules, say- 
ing that, while the shipments from associa- 
tion subscribers are all right, the presence of 
the provision in the rules would set a standard 
for non-subscribers. This matter of moisture 
content ought to go along with grade- and 
trade-marking, so that the mark would not only 
be an assurance of grade but also an assurance 
that this very important matter of moisture 
content is right. 

On Judge Bennet’s motion, a committee was 
appointed to confer with Messrs. Nelson and 
Townshend in regard to the statistical service 
which they described. 


“GOOD WILL” BANQUET 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 


New Orveans, La., March 28.—The social 
event of the Southern Pine Association con- 
vention was a good will banquet held last night, 
which was largely attended and was one of 
the most enjoyable events of its kind in the his- 
tory of the association. M. L. Fleishel, of the 
Putnam Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla., pre- 
sided as toastmaster with the grace and dignity 
of an experienced master of ceremonies. There 
were no set addresses but a large number of 
brief informal talks, many of which took the 
form of tributes to A. J. Peavy, who is retiring 
as president after two years of faithful and 
efficient service and who was responsible for 
the idea of this good will banquet. 

After the invocation by James Boyd, of New 
Orleans, short talks were made by O. N. Cloud, 
New Orleans; Frank Wisner, Laurel; Wilson 
Compton, Washington; John S. Bonner, Hous- 
ton; E. L. Kurth, Keltys, Tex.; L. R. Putman, 


Chicago; Senator Joseph Bailey, Dallas, Tex.; 
W. T. Murray, Rochelle, La.; Ben S. Wood- 
head, Beaumont; E. G. Sample, Houston; J. 
Baker Arnold, Groveland, Fla.; O. O. Axley, 
Warren, Ark.; Randle Moore, banker-lumber- 
man of Shreveport; F. W. Reimers, Hammond, 
La., and A. J. Peavy. 

An orchestra, seated on the porch of the 
southern pine model house that will be sent to 
the convention of the Texas retailers for a 
registration booth, dispensed music during the 
banquet, interspersed with songs by two profes- 
sional entertainers. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


_At this morning’s session, O. O. Axley pre- 
sided. The first speaker was J. W. Link, of 
Houston, who spoke of extravagances in saw- 
mill operations. He presented the thanks of 
the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association for the advertising done by the 
Southern Pine Association and urged the broad- 
ening of grading rules to allow for indication 
of species. He recalled his early experience in 
the mill business and his surprise that all mills 
were built on stilts, with tramways high in the 
air. These were obstructions keeping the sun 
and breeze off the lumber piles in the yard. 
He could find no sound reason for this type of 
construction. The building of tramways con- 
sumed millions of feet of lumber. Later he dis- 
covered that 4 percent, or about a day’s pro- 
duction a month, went into maintenance of mills 
and trams. His company is now building mills 
on the ground, is constructing trams of gravel 
or concrete and is building stack foundations 
of concrete and old steel rails. In this way it 
cuts down the use of lumber for maintenance 
to one day’s production in four months. This 
is one way to save waste at the mill. The 
speaker said he would rather have the lumber 
that is wasted than to own any southern mill. 

Fabrication of short lengths into regular 
stocks for which there is a constant market, 
with the basing of prices on value to consum- 
ers, can furnish a source of profitable business 
to southern pine mills if they choose to operate 
on the proper basis, according to the message 
delivered by B. H. Bolinger, of Shreveport, La. 
The speaker declared that he is convinced of 
the value of this field of activity, although de- 
velopment has not passed the theory stage as 
yet. 

The present low prices obtained on southern 
pine, asserted Mr. Bolinger, have resulted in 
serious thought being given to improve the 
position of the trade. More attention is being 
given to advertising, sales promotion and mer- 
chandising than ever before. One direction 
that may be taken, he stated, is in the handling 
of “shorts” which in the past have been dis- 
posed of by pushing them onto the trade. There 
are a number of items that can be fabricated 
profitably with little expenditure in machinery 
and labor but a greater outlay in promotion and 
distribution. 

Items for manufacture suggested by Mr. 
Bolinger were: 

Wood bricks and wood tile. 

Saw horses for home use. 

Fire stops and frame bracing. 

Ladder stepping. 

Center stakes and grading stakes. 

Garbage can platforms. 

Lot stakes. 

Assortments of lumber for boy carpenters. 

Shoring wedges. 

Concrete form clamps and cleats. 

Saw horses for contractors and 
penters. 

Studding cut true to length and squared. 

Mortar boards and mortar boxes. 

Squared joists. 

Cut-up doors and window frames. 

“If you are sold on the idea that mill shorts 
have a real economic value, appoint a committee 
for the purpose of organizing a department of 
information and making up a catalog,” Mr. 
Bolinger suggested. “This will furnish us 
with a guide by which to work, and we can then 
make as many of the items as can be sold at a 
fair profit, selling at prices which are eco- 
nomically sane considered from the users’ 
standpoint and with the conviction that we are 


car- 





putting on the market useful articles, not mij 
shorts. Give the catalog the widest Possible 
distribution and make the department a clear. 
ing house for all fabricated materials handled 
by association members, so that those interested 
will be able to codperate in making prices in 
line with what other members are asking for 
the same articles.” 


Should Keep Up Advertising 

R. B. White, of Kansas City, in urging that 
the advertising momentum already gained be 
held, declared that the association has already 
spent $2,000,000 in advertising and that this 
expenditure would not have full value unless 
continued. He spoke largely on the asset con. 
tained in grade-marking as something that will 
add to the power of advertising. Small mills 
whose product is not marked are carrying off 
the market in certain large cities. The speaker 
gave specific instances. . He found the house of 
a friend containing not a single No. 2 piece 
though the specifications called for that grade 
and No. 1. Southern pine is in competition with 
this poor stuff and the easiest way to meet it is 
by identification. The National Lumber Manv- 
facturers’ Association has gone on record as 
favoring the grade-marking of all species of 
wood. 

L. R. Putman, in speaking on keeping up 
with the times in trade promotion, said that 
everything done in this field is for the purpose 
of helping sell the product at fair prices. Every 
department of the association is being enlisted 
in trade promotion. The policies of the asso- 
ciation seem sound, for other associations are 
adopting them. Much is being learned about 
the scientific properties of the product and of 
substitute materials. Advertising is being based 
upon this scientific information. Salesmen are 
being trained. The speaker paid a tribute to 
the exhibit prepared for this convention as 
the most comprehensive ever shown at a South- 
ern Pine convention. 

The lumber industry will make the most 
money through further development and fabri- 
cation of its product, Mr. Putman declared. 

“If city markets are slipping, don’t blame the 
retailers,” stated the speaker. “The chances 
are that the contractors are at fault. This can 
be corrected by grade-marking.” 

Preservative treatment is important and is 
being pushed. The matter of lath manufactur- 
ing is being improved. Conditions are chang- 
ing rapidly and mail order concerns are apply- 
ing splendid selling service. There is a limit to 
standardization and the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion does not want to lose sight of the intrinsic 
value of its own species in working toward 
common standards. Moisture content is more 
important than ever before and grade-marking 
can be highly useful in indicating properly sea- 
soned material. The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s officers are ready to continue this com- 
plex trade promotion along sound lines, de- 
clared Mr. Putman. 

Dr. Gus W. Dyer, editor of the Southern 
Agriculturist, made a witty and inspirational 
address on the new order of things in the in- 
dustry in the South. He made an extensive 
analysis of the new industrial revolution and 
of the new attitude of the buyer toward the 
merchant. 

The nominating committee then made the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted: 

President—F. W. Reimers, of Hammond, La. 
Pe vice president—O. O. Axley, of Warren, 

rk, 

Second vice president—M. L. Fleishel, of 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The most important and pressing problem 
before the lumber industry today is the tak- 
ing of steps by which lumber of any species 
can be obtained by the purchasers and consum- 
ers, accurately graded and of assured Amer- 
ican lumber standards, properly seasoned fot 
the uses required of it. This was the mes- 
sage delivered to the southern pine manufac- 
turers by Sheppard, of Clarks, La. 
chairman of the grade-marking committee. 
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who opened the Wednesday afternoon program. 
Mr. Sheppard pointed to the trade-markin of 
lumber as - valuable but incomplete without 
grade-marking also. 

Mr. Sheppard referred to the work on stand- 
ardization conducted for four years in co- 
operation with Secretary Hoover, stating that 
southern pine subscribers are adhering to the 
program requirements in manufacture and dis- 
tribution of lumber products. The Southern 
Pine Association has expended $6,500,000 dur- 
ing its life, and the foundation of the organ- 
zation is the grading rules and inspection serv- 
ice, he said. When a manufacturer joins the 
association, he stated, the inspection service 
as a tule finds his stocks about 85 percent, 
whereas subsequently this percentage in- 
creases to 94 to 98 percent. 


Must Face Problem Squarely 


The speaker referred to the growing inter- 
est of the public in grade-marked lumber, a 
move originating twelve 
years ago. Trade-mark- 
ing is incomplete, he 
stated, in that it gives 
no explanation of any 
of the qualities of lum- 
her nor does it enable 
consumers to deter- 
mine whether that is 
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the grade purchased or 
not. There is abundant 
evidence, declared Mr. 
Sheppard, that steps 
should be taken by 
which lumber of Amer- 
ican standard can be 
obtained by purchasers 
accurately graded and properly seasoned for 
the uses required of it. Mr. Sheppard said: 

It is our opinion that this is the most im- 
portant and pressing problem that the in- 
dustry has before it today, especially as it 
relates to its trade promotion. If you have 
any doubt about the foregoing statement being 
true, consult the officers of the National Trade 
Extension Bureau of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. They have come 
in contact with great numbers of architects, 
engineers and wood using industries, and re- 
ports from their field men show the afore- 
said statement is true. This is not a ques- 
tion which the manufacturers of good lumber 
can ignore. It must be met and answered 
in the proper way, if we are to have the 
best results for our industry. Unless this 
problem is squarely faced and properly solved, 
we will certainly continue as a declining 
industry. 

The solution of this problem is trade- 
marked, grade-marked lumber. I wonder 
whether you ever conscientiously thought this 
through to its last analysis. Our industry is 
suffering today just because it has not taken 
any interest in what was done to its lumber. 


The speaker then cited instances showing 
that stressing of grade-marked lumber by re- 
tailers has brought a better return and many 
dealers and users have endorsed this method 
of merchandising. 


Why Mills Should Grade-Mark 


The following fifteen reasons why the man- 
ufacturers should favor grade-marking were 
cited by Mr. Sheppard: 

1—It encourages more careful and uniform 
grading. 

2.—It improves the trimming and gives the 
lumber a better appearafce. 

3.—It identifies the grade from manufac- 
turer to ultimate consumer and is a potent 
factor in establishing confidence in all con- 
cerned. 

4—It distinguishes lumber that is well 
manufactured, properly seasoned and care- 
fully graded, from “just lumber.” 

5—In case of official inspection or rein- 











spection, responsibility of manufacturer can 
readily be determined. 

6.—It forms a sound basis for advertising 
and trade extension work. 


7.—It is a guarantee of American lumber 
standards. 
8.—It is a certificate of quality, assuring 


integrity of grade. 

9.—It is a powerful weapon against substi- 
tutes. 

10.—It saves the dealer the expense of re- 
grading his stock. 

11.—It will educate the public that good 
lumber can still be obtained. 

12.—It will simplify architect’s specifica- 
tions and assure his getting what he speci- 
fies, thus extending the use of lumber. 

13.—If dealers generally would handle 
trade-marked, grade-marked lumber, it would 


be a powerful influence to help stabilize their - 


market and would lift their competition up 
to a higher plane of service. 

14.—It would be a tremendous influence for 
better built homes and buildings. 

15.—It will be the means by which the in- 
dustry can avoid a “pure food law” by Con- 
gress or some of the legislatures. 


After Mr. Sheppard had opened the ques- 
tion of grade- and trade-marking, several 
branches of the industry were called upon to 
express their feelings and opinions. F. H. Far- 
well, of Orange, Tex., spoke for the manu- 
facturers. 

An urgent plea that southern pine manufac- 
turers face the issue in grade-marking and 
actually adopt it in all their operations was 
voiced by Mr. Farwell, who summed up the 
advantages of this practice and the objections 
found in the present method of incomplete ap- 
plication. The speaker called for a free and 
frank discussion with the idea that a definite 
conclusion might be reached. 

The speaker first summed up the grading 
rules as guides to employees on specifications 
in refinement, the grade-marking as a public 
acknowledgment of sincerity in the product, 
and trade-marking as a guarantee of uniform 
quality from the mills. Experiences since the 
adoption of grade marking, which the speaker 
said had affirmed his original belief in the 
practice, were summed up in four points. 


First: When grade marking was put into 
practice it becomes necessary to see that lumber 
going through the mills was cleanly trimmed so 
the marks would be legible. 


Seconp: After a conference with the graders 
in which their responsibility was impressed on 
them, they accepted the higher conception of 
their duties with effectual results. 


THIRD: It avoided mistakes in stacking graded 
stocks in the bins. Despite best efforts, mis- 
takes will happen but the grade-mark in view 
eliminated them. 

FourtTH: It eliminated from the mills the sale 
of straight cars of certain items to those who 
might try to reinvoice to the next higher grade. 


Reviews Obstacles to Overcome 


In grade-marking, said Mr. Farwell, experi- 
ence has shown that there are several major 
obstacles under the present practice that must 
be overcome. 

First: Grade marking does not distinguish 
between the varieties of southern pine nor the 
variation within them. As an example, No. 1 
common is stamped as such whether the lumber 
be longleaf, shortleaf or loblolly, although there 
exists a wide variation in final use. These dif- 
ferences were talked of before but not finally 
disposed of so they still remain for settlement. 
While 3-inch boards are not wide enough, those 
of 6-inch or wider should be stamped as dense, 
longleaf, shortleaf or loblolly, as the case may 
be. 

Szconp: Grade marking is not universally 
practiced in lumber distribution, there being 
three factors in this. Some subscribers are not 
grade-marking or only do so on request; non- 
subscribers whose output is a large proportion of 
the whole do not grade-mark; and, manufactur- 
ers of other species do not grade-mark because 
their regional associations have not taken it up. 
These factors present a serious aspect to a 
manufacturer when determining whether to 
grade-mark or not, and the practice will not 
prove a success ultimately unless grade-marked 


‘lumber predominates in the average retail stock. 


In this respect, the speaker pointed out, the 
aggregate production of the famous “pecker- 
wood” mills and small permanent mills, makes a 
large proportion of the total yellow pine indus- 
try and under present conditions this will not 
be grade-marked. “If it were possible for a 
group of manufacturers in a perfectly legal way 
to organize a corporation for the purpose of 
building centralized planing mills and dry kilns 
in order to purchase the output of these types, 
then not only would the lumbermen be con- 
serving the yellow pine forests, but they 


.would also put on the market in an orderly 


fashion this large volume, grade-marked and 
satisfactory to the retail trade,” the speaker 
declared. The time has come for a critical 
survey of the field to determine what can be 
done. 

THIRD: Grade-marking does not eliminate the 
human element, for a No. 1 board is that whether 
stamped or not. On this point the speaker held 
that the stamping of grades behind the grader 
makes him more careful, creating a difference in 
favor of the marked product. 


Fourty: In certain sections the retail lum- 
bermen object to the methods employed in 
the campaign of putting grade-marked lum- 
ber over. The speaker expressed the view 
that advertising of grade-marked lumber 
should be directed to the consumer, creating 
a consumer demand which'the retailer would 
benefit from. The retailer would then order 
what the consumer wanted, Mr. Farwell as- 
serted. This method was declared in keep- 
ing with practices in all other fields. Adver- 
tising should be directed right and followed 
through, he said. 


Finds Support Among Retailers 


The resolution on grade-marking has been 
affirmed but the actual practice has declined, 
Mr. Farwell declared, until it is not a factor 
today to the extent it should be. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association stands to- 
day as approving grade-marking and urging all 
regional associations to adopt the practice with- 
out reservation, he stated. Some retailers’ as- 
sociations have endorsed the move and strong 
support has been accorded by outstanding re- 
tail dealers. He stated: 

Our need is for grad- 
1 ing rules to guide us, 
grade-marking to iden- 
tify and trade-marking 
to prove our responsibil- 
ity. We have such an 
abiding faith in the re- 
tail and consuming trade 
in general as to believe 
that if we manufactur- 





JOHN H. KIRBY, 
Houston, Tex. ; 
Director 





ers can agree upon the 
fundamentals, they will 
aid us in bringing the 
issue to a_ successful 
conclusion. Regarding 
grade-marking, Secre- 
tary Hoover has said: 
“The grade-marking of 
lumber is an excellent 
It will tend not only toward a more 
it is a big step 





idea. 
economical distribution, but 
toward bettering merchandising, and will directly 
benefit the manufacturer, middleman and con- 


sumer. It should be practical and beneficial for 
the domestic and export trade alike.” 


Should Not Straddle the Issue 


“What are we going to do about it? Are we 
afraid of the consequences,” Mr. Farwell de- 
manded, continuing : 

Only the subscribers can answer. Frankly, 
it can be done, if the subscribers are willing 
and present a solid front. The cost of grade- 
marking is infinitesimal in comparison with the 
waste which creeps into each and every one of 
our operations. Are we afraid of losing trade, 
and agree to grade-mark only if the customer 
requires it? If that is our final decision, then 
it is the only advertised product we know of 
wherein the buyer guides the destiny of the 
package. Our judgment is that we should not 
straddle the issue. We should either grade- 
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mark or not, for it is the only sign of weakness 
when we treat with the buyer as to how he shall 
receive our lumber. There is no more opportune 
time to test the courage of the subscribers re- 
garding grade-marking than today. 


His own organization had dropped the prac- 
tice of grade-marking with regret, the speaker 
stated, and had experienced a resultant lessened 
morale that brought a recommendation from 
the superintendent that it be reinstated. If 
from 70 to 80 percent of production of sub- 
scribing mills east and west of the river will 
grade-mark, Mr. Farwell said, his own organ- 
ization will gladly reinstate it after April 1. 

Retailer Declares for Grade-Marking 

Thornton Estes, of Birmingham, Ala., then 
spoke for the retailers and made the opening 
statement that hé had preached grade-marking 
from ocean to ocean. Lumber is the only 
building material not marked with the manu- 
facturer’s stamp. Every substitute material 
bears a distinguishing mark of origin. Mr. 
Wanamaker, the merchant prince, met with vio- 
lent opposition when he introduced a fixed and 
unvarying retail price, but he persisted and 
revolutionized retailing. The public has proved 
its desire to buy nationally advertised goods. 
Advertising creates assets of good will and 
confidence. The Tiffany diamond sells for 
more than a similar diamond in a pawn shop, 
for the Tiffany mark creates confidence. The 
public is the master, but it can be led to ap- 
preciate superior articles. At some place in the 
distributive chain in the lumber industry there 
has been failure, and lumber has begun to 
recede in the percentage of sales as compared 
with population increases. The public has been 
demanding protection of value; it has not felt 
it was getting that protection in lumber and 
turned to substitutes. Grade-marked lumber 
will aid in regaining this lost confidence. There 
are objections to grade-marking, but they can 
be answered. Birmingham is not a grade- 
mark lumber town, but all the dealers are con- 
vinced of the value of the talking points of 
grade-marking, and a demonstration house is 
to be built of such material. Architects are 
beginning to specify it. These are indications 
of what aggressive policies can accomplish. 

Axel H. Oxholm, of Washington, D. C., 
spoke for the consumers. He stated that 
grade-marking is foremost on the program of 
the National Wood Utilization Committee. The 
United States and Canada are the only civilized 
countries not so marking lumber. A foreign 
buyer recently expressed the opinion that 
American manufacturers must not have confi- 
dence in their product or they would mark it. 
Progress is being made in convincing Govern- 
ment department that marked lumber should 
be used. It is a great aid to the consumer. 
Grading is difficult and many yellow pine man- 
ufacturers can not do it accurately. They must 
depend on their graders. If, instead of one 
or two species they were confronted by nearly 
a hundred, they would appreciate the helpless 
position of the consuming public. That public 
needs help. Grade marking lends itself to ad- 
vertising, and the consumers are willing to 
pay more if quality is assured. To be a suc- 
cess, grade-marking must be voluntary on the 
part of the manufacturers. 

H. H. Geisy, a retailer of Columbus, Ohio, 
in a brief and spirited speech expressed his 
approval of grade-marking. 

Hawley Wilbur, of Milwaukee, Wis.. ex- 
»resident of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, stated that he was going to handle 
grade-marked lumber as soon as the regional 
associations making lumber sold in his territory 
began marking it. He approved the idea and 
compared it to the proposed national advertis- 
ing being prepared by the National retailers. 
He explained the purposes of this advertising 
and paid a tribute to southern pine for paving 
the way for a union of the whole industry. 

National Trade-Mark Explained 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., after commenting on the 
efforts of the Southern Pine Association, de- 
scribed the campaign of promotion of his as- 


sociation to advertise grade- and trade-marked 
lumber of American Lumber Standards that 
has proper moisture content. The statement 
is frequently made by manufacturers that they 
will mark lumber when the trade demands it. 
But it is not fair to lay this responsibility upon 
the retailers. The statement has been made 
that in a certain city consumers do not con- 
sider warping and checking and lack of paint- 
holding capacity as defects, but rather as in- 
herent disadvantages of lumber. Mr. Compton 
asked if in that situation manufacturers were 
going to wait until retailers asked for qual- 
ity lumber. Mr. Compton then explained in 
detail the reasons why the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is adding a na- 
tional trade-mark to the regional markings. 
By extending the use of such marking, archi- 
tects will be given wider choice in specifying 
identified grades and it will aid the consumers 
in purchasing quality product, the speaker said, 
adding numerous other reasons. He stated this 
would in no way interfere with regional efforts 
and would not preclude regional associations 
from advertising such superior qualities that 
their products have. He closed with the state- 
ment about the probable support the national 
program would receive from the manufac- 
turers. 

R. B. White, of the Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., stated that it is not nec- 
essary to have great quantities of grade- 
marked lumber in the market before pressing 
on with the campaign. Promotion work must 
come in large part before the actual supplying 
of stock. 

B. H. Bolinger, of Shreveport, La., made 
some defense of the small mills and suggested 
the wisdom of organizing in some way to aid 
them in the orderly marketing of their product. 

John M. Gibbs, trade extension manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, then described in some detail the trade 


End-Matched 


New Oreans, La., March 26.—Standard 
bundling of end-matched flooring and other 
items. of end-matched southern pine lumber, 
such as ceiling, drop-siding, partition and 6- 
inch center-matched boards, was unanimously 
adopted by the annual meeting of the End- 
Matched Bureau of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, held today. 

The ruling by the bureau, concurred in 
heartily by all members, means that these end- 
matched items will be packed in uniform 
bundles 10 feet long as standard, that longer 
bundles will be by special contract, and the 
only bundling shorter than the standard 10-foot 
bundle will be “Bungalow flooring” which is 
54 inches and less, both rift and flat in one 
bundle. The standard 10-foot bundling will 
be on grade. 

The next most important action in a meeting 
replete with constructive ideas for the lumber 
industry was the adoption of a resolution re- 
questing the grading rules committee of the 
Southern Pine Association to consider the writ- 
ing of special rules governing end-matched 
flooring, ceiling, drop siding and partition, and 
changing the nomenclature so that southern pine 
end-matched flooring would be known as “First 
Grade,” “Second Grade” and “Third Grade,” in 
each edge-grain and flat. Such action is in- 
tended as an aid to the retailer in furnishing 
the correct items under the usual specifications 
of the architect. 

The following resolution in appreciation of 
the work of Axel H. Oxholm, director of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, was 
unanimously adopted : ' 

WuereAs, The lumber industry has been 
in need of much official research data and 
the publication thereof to show the lumber 
needs of the consumer, and 

Wuereas, The National Committee on Wood 
Utilization has caused to be written and pub- 
lished certain booklets and bulletins setting 
forth the consumer side of the use of util- 
ity lengths of lumber and more especially 





promotion campaign of his association in car- 
rying on the fight for quality lumber. He de. 
scribed the situation which led up to the 
launching of the campaign and some of the 
specific aims and accomplishments to date. In 
describing the actual and potential accom- 
plishments of research in the characteristics 
and uses of lumber, he stated that the situation 
was “bursting with opportunity.” 


Elect Officers and Directors 


After the convention adjourned, the direc- 
tors met and elected the officers and directors 
nominated by the subscribers. The following 
constitute the board of directors: 

ALABAMA—J. W. Le Maistre, Jackson Lumber 
Co., Lockhart; John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham; H. H. Patterson, W. M. Carney 
Mill Co., Atmore. 

ARKANSAS—O. O. Axley, Southern Lumber 
Co., Warren; A. B. Cook, Wisconsin & Arkansas 
Lumber Co., Malvern; C. W. Gates, Fordyce 
Lumber Co., Fordyce. 

FiLoripa—J. S. Foley, Brooks-Scanlon Corp., 
Eastport; M. L. Fleishel, Putnam Lumber Co,, 


Jacksonville; J. B. Arnold, J. Ray Arnold Lum- 
ber Co. 


LOUISIANA—F.. W. Reimers, Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co., Hammond; A. J. Peavy, Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co., Shreveport; A. C. Goodyear, Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; W 
Murray, Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle. 

MIssissipPI—J. M. Bissell, Marathon Lumber 
Co., Laurel; W. E. Guild, Finkbine Lumber Co., 
Jackson; Charles Green, Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel. 

MissourI—R. B. White, Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co., Kansas City; E. A. Frost, Frost Lum- 
ber Industries, Inc., Shreveport; C. C. Sheppard, 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La. 

Texas—John H. Kirby, Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston; F. H. Farwell, Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Orange; E. L. Kurth, Angelina County 
Lumber Co., Keltys. 

The directors elected the following officers: 

Treasurer—Henry M. Young, New Orleans. 

General counsel—Joseph Bailey, Dallas. 

Secretary-manager—H. C. Berckes, New Or- 
leans. 


Bureau Meets 


treating of the uses and benefits of end- 
matched softwood lumber from the consumer 
point of view, and 

WHEREAS, The director of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, Mr. Axel H. Ox- 
holm, has evidenced untiring, enthusiastic ef- 
forts to have the American public under- 
stand and appreciate the value of end-matched 
lumber, explaining to the lumber manufac- 
turers on numerous occasions the demands 
which come from lumber consumers; there- 
fore, by the membership of the End-Matched 
Bureau of the Southern Pine Association, in 
regular annual meeting assembled this 26th 
day of March, 1928, it is hereby 

Resolved, That the End-Matched: Bureau 
expresses itself as in hearty accord with the 
excellent work being done by Mr. Axel H. 
Oxholm, and be it further 

Resolved, That this End-Matched Bureau 
of the Southern Pine Association, appreciating 
these efforts to the fullest extent, offers its 
continued coéperation to Mr. Oxholm in his 
further endeavors to acquaint the public with 
the real savings and utility of end-matched 
softwood lumber. 


Realizing that its entire need for existence 
lies in the extended use of advertising and 
publicity, the Bureau determined to establish 
no set program in advertising but placed this 
activity in the hands of a special committee of 
three members, two being members of the Bu- 
reau and the third being Bureau Manager J. F. 
Carter. 

Various methods for spreading propaganda 
about end-matched lumber were discussed, as 
were plans presented by Mr. Oxholm for fur- 
ther codperation with the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization. After discussion, these 
various means and methods were passed to the 
special committee on advertising. 

The officers who have held office during the 
last year were reelected, as follows: E. C. Gates, 
chairman; W. M. Nichols, vice chairman; J. H. 
Eddy and Frank R. Watkins acting with the 
aforenamed officers on the board of directors, 
and J. F. Carter, bureau manager. 
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Reports on Assoctation’s Departmental Activities 


Recent radical changes in the compilation and 
publication of the weekly trade barometer with 
a vew to giving simplified and reliable market 
information were explained by. Chief Statis- 
tician C. A. Bauer in his report to the conven- 
tion on the activities of the department of 
statistics. Mr. Bauer declared that “with these 
improvements, the service of the department 
dealing with the collection, compilation and 
dissemination of economic and statistical facts 
pertaining to southern pine furnishes the only 
complete and authoritative general statistics on 
this product now available. This service not 
only keeps subscribers reliably informed of con- 
ditions prevailing in the country, but also forms 
the basis for numerous special tabulations pre- 
pared by governmental, banking and various 
private agencies, all combining to give southern 
pine probably the widest and most practical 
economic display of any wood or other building 
material.” Statistics are tools of manifold 
value, Mr. Bauer pointed out in requesting sub- 
scribers of the association to codperate fully in 
compiling these reports in order that they may 
be of maximum usefulness. 

Inspection Department 

A striking uniformity of grades and ship- 
ments by subscriber members was shown in the 
report of the inspection department presented 
by J. E. Jones, chief inspector. Mr. Jones said 
that shipments of subscriber mills subjected to 
claim inspections during 1927 showed only 0.17 
percent above grade and only 11.18 percent be- 
low grade, whereas shipments from non-sub- 
scriber mills were 0.37 percent above grade and 
21.25 percent below grade. The number of 
claim inspections for non-subscribers also ex- 
ceeded the number of inspections for subscrib- 
ers. During the twelve months ended Dec. 31, 
1927, a total of 1,511 claim inspections were 
made, 658 of which were for subscriber mills 
and 853 for non-subscriber mills. The inspec- 
tions represented a total invoice of 44,489,085 
pieces, 17,445,491 from subscriber mills and 
27,034,594 feet from non-subscriber mills. Out 
of this amount a total of 19,885,874 feet were 
inspected; 6,272,147 feet of which were from 
subscriber mills and 13,613,728 feet from non- 
subscriber mills. Of the total amount inspected 
130,291 feet were found to be above grade of 
which only 29,475 came from subscriber mills 
while 100,816 feet came from non-subscriber 
mills. A total of 7,803,548 feet were found to 
be below grade, 2,058,149 feet of which were 
shipped by subscribers while 5,745,399 feet were 
shipped by non-subscribers. The 1,511 inspec- 
tions were made at a total cost, not including 
inspectors’ salaries, of $31,021.54, an average of 
$20.53 a claim and $15.38 per car. 


Effects Big Savings to Subscribers 


Machinery sales and purchases made through 
the rail and equipment department of the 
Southern Pine Association benefited the in- 
dustry to the extent of $100,000 in 1927, accord- 
ing to Paul E. Smith in his report for that 
department. “We estimate that the sales and 
purchases effected during the past year passed 
the half million dollar mark,” said Mr. Smith. 
“Considering that many lumber companies 
would have had to purchase new equipment or 
would have had to pay a heavy brokerage fee 
to secure their needs or sell their surplus were 
it not for our help, we have placed the savings 
effected at 20 percent of the total cost of the 
equipment bought and sold, or $100,000.” 

The policy of extended service within each 
departmental division of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation is nowhere better demonstrated than 
in the activities of the department of account- 
ing, as evidenced in-the report of Mrs. F. H. 
Stone, accountant. “Although accounting of 
course is the very backbone of our department, 
we handle legislative matters, endeavoring to 
secure the enactment of those which it is felt 


will be favorable to the southern pine industry 
and seeking to have rejected those which our 
subscribers feel might work a hardship on 
them,” said Mrs. Stone. The most important 
piece of legislation on which the department has 
worked during the last year has been the re- 
duction of the corporation income tax rate from 
13% percent to 10 percent, she continued. An-: 
other piece of legislation that has had much 
attention is that of flood control which seems 
to be of paramount interest to the entire South. 
The department of accounting has also closely 
followed the Better Homes in America move- 
ment, having charge of that program in New 
Orleans, and has also handled several details 
pertaining to forest activities. 

Designation between longleaf and shortleaf 
southern pine in the advertising copy and trade 
extension literature has marked the activities of 
the Southern Pine Association advertising de- 
partment since last year’s annual meeting, ac- 
cording to the report of Assistant Manager 
L. E. Sigur. After discussing the details of 
the display advertising, Mr. Sigur referred to 
the dealers’ help service, saying that there is an 
ever increasing demand for southern pine 
literature among retail lumber dealers, con- 
sumers, architects, engineers and others inter- 
ested in and specifying southern pine. During 
the last fiscal year, the association distributed 
over 1,000,000 pieces of literature. 


Developing End-Matched Lumber Market 


“While recognizing the fact that the lumber 
retailer is hesitant to pioneer anything out of 
the ordinary, the end-matched bureau of the 
Southern Pine Association has gone far towards 
introducing end-matched lumber direct to the 
public,” says J. F. Carter, manager of the 
bureau in his annual report. Following the 
lines‘of merchandising and advertising adopted 
by other building materials, the bureau has ap- 
pealed directly to contractors, builders and 
architects, and in some instances to engineers 
and purchasing agents, in the belief that when 
the idea is sold to these classes, the retailer will 
start handling end-matched lumber. Mr. Carter 
discussed some of the means whereby this work 
has been accomplished, and further referred to 
his activitiés in connection with the organiza- 
tion of salesmen’s study courses and clubs, and 
other details of his work. 

Close contact and codperation with the retail 
distributing branch of the lumber business for 
the sale and better merchandising of longleaf 
and shortleaf southern pine have been among 
the major activities of the field service of the 
Southern Pine Association. J. W. Paddock in 
his report states that probably the most out- 
standing and valuable accomplishment in this 
work was the compilation and distribution 
among members of the association’s retail lum- 
ber market analysis. This includes complete in- 
dividual surveys of retail lumber plants in 
thirty of the leading lumber markets of the 
United States. This survey shows stocks on 
hand of the various species, the trend of the 
retail trade toward grade-marked lumber, the 
economic state of affairs generally, and numer- 
ous other data of importance to southern pine 
manufacturers. Another important activity 
carried on during 1927 under his supervision 
was the promotion and completion of four 
“fifteen-point” houses in Texas and Tennessee. 
Mr Paddock further told that all arrangements 
had been completed for a demonstration house 
in Indianapolis, construction of which is now 
under way. It is to be the feature of the In- 
dianapolis home complete show, April 7-14, 
staged by all the building interests of Indian- 
apolis and visited by 110,000 persons last year. 


Investigating Industrial Fields 
An exhaustive: investigation of the industrial 
uses and possibilities of longleaf and shortleaf 
southern pine has been under way for the last 
six months according to the report of Reding 


Putman, of the department of industrial re- 
search. This investigation has included surveys 
and contacts with the leading manufacturers ot 
automobiles, truck, wagon and body builders, 
makers of agricultural implements, tanks, tubs 
and washing machines, refrigerators and other 
products falling under the industrial classifica- 
tion in the use of lumber. Mr. Putman stated 
that “the greatest potential market for southern 
pine dimension products is found among those 
industries in which a large proportion of lum- 
ber used is consumed in a limited number of 
specified products and purchased in carload lots. 
Generally these industries use lumber in short 
lengths. The industrial consumer is meeting 
keener competition every year and it is of the 
utmost importance that his lumber be furnished 
manufactured in most convenient sizes, prop- 
erly graded and selected for his particular re- 
quirements. The moisture content problem is 
being considered more seriously every day. The 
practice of hand to mouth buying is becoming 
the rule more and more with manufacturers, 
this pointing toward the buying of lumber cut 
to size. 


As a bureau of information and counsel on 
all technical matters pertaining to the uses of 
longleaf and shortleaf southern pine, the as- 
sociation engineering department performed a 
valuable function during the last year accord- 
ing to the report of W. H. O’Brien, field engi- 
neer. Mr. O’Brien stated that the demands 
upon the engineering department run the gaunt- 
let from the designing of oil derricks, fire 
towers, and heavy roof trusses to dock and 
waterfront construction. It has likewise de- 
voted much attention to the insulation problem. 
Commenting on the uses of treated lumber Mr. 
O’Brien stated that in endeavoring to secure 
more information on the treating of longleaf 
and shortleaf southern pine, more evidence is 
being found that southern pine is not equalled 
by any other wood for treating properties. 
While only a small proportion of the lumber 
ag is treated, the amount is increasing annu- 
ally. 


Work of Publicity Department 


Outstanding in the activities of the Southern 
Pine Association publicity department since 
the last annual meeting has been its recent co- 
Operation with the National Committee on wood 
Utilization of the Department of Commerce in 
the interests of acquainting the general public 
with the use of grade marked lumber, stated E. 
Mark Ferree, manager of the publicity depart- 
ment in his report. Largely through the co- 
Ordinated activities of the association the na- 
tional committee was enabled to prepare a 
series of more than fifty newspaper, magazine 
and trade journal stories. These are now be- 
ing distributed as the opening gun of the Gov- 
ernment’s campaign for the universal consump- 
tion of lumber that is grade-marked. 


Excessive Freight Rates Attacked 


In surveying the economic conditions which 
confront the industry at this time, it is very 
obvious that railroad freight rates constitute 
one of the most important factors to be taken 
into account, A. G. T. Moore, manager of the 
traffic department pointed out in his report. 
“From a transportation standpoint, all indica- 
tions continue to point to an adequacy of cars, 
facilities, motor power, and efficiency of carrier 
operations during 1928 and a very healthy state 
of public opinion toward private ownership, 
operation and control of our common carriers,” 
stated Mr. Moore. He emphasized the neces- 
sity of members using the traffic department by 
stating that “now that our production is less 
and production of competing woods increasing, 
it is necessary to cut out all possible economic 
waste and leaks, notably in-freight rates, which 
we have allowed to gradually rise until they 
have reached abnormally high levels. Our mar- 
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kets are entirely too restricted at this time 
through this reason.” 

Successful utilization of southern pine cut- 
over lands presents a formidable problem to 
manufacturers and property owners, it is de- 
clared in the report of the cut-over land depart- 
ment, also prepared by Mr. Moore. Reforesta- 
tion appears to be one of the most promising 
ways of bringing the cut-over lands back to 
productivity, inasmuch as it is becoming ever 
more apparent that the acreage of idle cut-over 
lands is increasing to such an extent that the 
usual farm colonization efforts are inadequate 
to bring them into use. In discussing the de- 
velopment of the by-products of the forest, Mr. 
Moore continued, “The Southern Pine As- 
sociation has and will continue to lend every 
encouragement and aid to the development of 
such by-products of the forest. By this means 
we can best sell ourselves on the idea of re- 
forestation. Young trees are utilized which 
yield comparatively quick returns on new 
growth. Reforestation for saw logs, without a 
thorough understanding of benefits ultimately 
to be acquired, is the least attractive to private 
investment due to the length of time elapsing 
before a return can be realized.” 


Studying Foreign Lumber Markets 
L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel, in his 
report stated that “during the last year we have 
compiled more educational data based on the 
technical qualities of southern pine than we 


have ever done before. We have recognized 
the supreme qualities both of shortleaf and 
longleaf southern pine and are working in all 
our present and future efforts to emphasize 
their distinctive characteristics and names. More 
educational news of our products and our 
activities has gone into the press during the 
last year than ever before.” Mr. Putman said 
that realizing the importance of foreign mar- 
kets to the lumber industry, the association has 
given some study to the exportation of clear 
sap and pitch pine. In soliciting subscribers’ 
support to the association activities, Mr. Put- 
man pointed out that for successful merchandis- 
ing it is absolutely necessary that when policies 
of production have been arrived at they must 
be followed through at the mills. 

In the executive report prepared by A. S. 
Boisfontaine, assistant secretary, is given a 
graphic picture of how the association co- 
ordinates the functions of all its departments 
to render the greatest possible service to sub- 
scribers. After reviewing the organization of 
the association’s personnel and giving an ac- 
count of its facilities and general scope, Mr. 
Boisfontaine analyzed the inner workings of 
the inspections and gradings, arbitration, sta- 
tistical, taxation and legislation, rails and 
equipment, traffic and trade promotion depart- 
ments, and explained some of the major ac- 
tivities of the association during the last year, 
with special reference to grade-marking. 


Le 


Kansas City Retailers Exhibit 


Kansas City, Mo., March 27.—The lumber 
industry is playing an outstanding part in 
the Better Homes and Building Exhibition 
being held this week in Convention Hall. The 
Kansas City Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is acting as a unit in the exhibition, and 
its efforts are being supplemented by the na- 
tional lumber organizations and bureaus with 
elaborate educationa] exhibits. 

The chief effort of the local retailers has 
centered in a beautiful little colonial home 
erected in a specially landscaped setting at 
the north end of the hall. In the west arcade 
there is an extensive educational exhibit of 
lumber products, presided over by Fred Lee, 
secretary of the local organization. 

Adjoining this display in an exhibit by the 
Southern Pine Association which stresses the 
“fifteen points of better construction,” de- 
veloped by the engineers of the association. 

Don Critchfield is here in charge of the 
fine display of the West Coast Lumber Bu- 
reau which has a prominent place on the main 
floor. 

Many built-in features of wood for the home 
are being displayed by individual dealers and 
manufacturers. All of the local millwork 
plants have nice exhibits, which include every- 
thing in the way of house finishing and gar- 
den furniture. 


Exhibits Skillfully Visualize Activities 


The Southern Pine Association is noted 
for the skill with which it arranges its dis- 
plays at the annual convention. This great 
organization carries on such a mulitude of 
projects and fosters so many in- 
novations in manufacturing, ad- 
vertising and distributing south- 
ern pine lumber that it would be 
easily possible for some of its 
own members to be unfamiliar 
with at least part of the work. 
The displays offer a splendid op- 
portunity for becoming ac- 
quainted with these efforts. 
Those presented this year prob- 
ably excelled even the extraor- 
dinary efforts of former years. 

Perhaps the high light of the 
display, at least from an artistic 
and sales suggestive point of 
view, was a model house, de- 
signed and built by G. A. De- 
Marcay who does all of such 
construction work for the asso- 
ciation. This model was in no 
sense a replica of a conventional 
dwelling. It was intended to 
create a unified and well propor- 
tioned effect, to show the beauty 
and utility of southern pine when 
actually in place and finished as 
it would be in a dwelling. Later 
on the model will be available 
for building shows, displays of individual re- 
tailers, retail conventions and the like. The 
building measures 13 feet by 9 feet, 6 inches, 
and is 12 feet high. Mr. DeMarcay says the 
plans were shifted many times until the right 
design and proportions came out. It illus- 
trates the use of flooring, ceiling, siding, 
built-in features and the like. Its unity and 
balance are so good that the observer is pres- 
ently astonished to observe that it is not, as 
he had at first assumed, a complete house. 
The rear is open to show interior finish and 
built-in features in place. It is decorated 
with climbing roses, ferns in the window 
box, electric fixtures and the like. This is 
to be sent to Houston, Tex., where it will 
be used as a registration booth at the annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas. 


Among the other exhibits, taken at ran- 


dom, are displays of sound knotty paneling, 
built to show the architectural possibilities 





Model of home displayed showing beauty and utility of 


of low-grade lumber. The wood-preserving 
display includes the creosoted posts and 
poles, bridge timbers, boat stock and the like 
that have been on the market for some time 








and are widely known. J. F. Carter, of the 
association, discovered in New England a 
new type of wood treatment by means of a 
special wax applied under high pressure. 
Mr. Carter is experimenting with this 
process as applied to southern pine, and he 
has some floor panels showing the complete 
impregnation that applies the finish to the 
floor before it is laid. He has articles of 
various kinds of woods, showing the results 
of this treatment; such, for instance as shoe 
lasts, wooden mechanical bearings, rolls used 
in cloth finishing, wooden heels for ladies’ 
shoes and the like. 


There is a full sized model of a nationally 
advertised farm gate, built of southern_pine. 
The utilization of short pieces is illustrated 
by bridging used in house construction, 
stakes of various sorts, step ladders, crating 
and the like. A set of automobile crates and 
blocks, material which is cut to size at the 


southern pine 


mill, is included. The diversity of uses of 
southern pine is indicated by a cylinder for 
a laundry washing machine. Panels of thick 
edge-grain flooring for armories and other 
large halls show the manner 
of manufacturing and laying 
this material. Display tables 
for use about the halls were 
made with tops of edge-grain 
flooring polished to a satin finish. 
The advertising and publicity 
of the association occupies large 
space. Tables containing scores 
of pieces of printed matter are 
at the back of the hall, and 
around the walls are big panels 
showing the magazine and news- 
paper advertising that is being 
run this season. Other panels 
contain countless thousands of 
clippings of local retail advertis- 
ing and _ editorial and news 
notices of Association activities. 
The hall is attractively deco- 
rated in characteristic fashion. 
Among these decorations is a 
miniature forest of longleaf and 
shortleaf pine trees. The con- 
vention banquet was held in this 
room, and the display and deco- 
rations were arranged to add the 
proper color to this function. 


State Circulates Forestry Libraries 


Jackson, Miss., March 26——Two traveling 
libraries of books on tree botany and outdoor 
life, a few technical works on forests and 
farm woodlands, and several stories with 
scenes laid in the woods, are being routed to 
schools in the Pascagoula fire protective area, 
by the State Forest service. Another full set 
is going to the only traveling library in the 
State, that of the Coahoma County library at 
Clarksdale, near here, which distributes all 
books over the county in a motor truck. If this 
traveling library project is successful in these 
two sections of the State, others will be put 
out from time to time by the State forest serv- 
ice. 

One set of books selected for the use of con- 
solidated schools is packed in a case which 1s 
easily handled and probably will go to several 
schools this year. 
an agricultural high school for the term. 


Another set will remain 1m 
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Louisianians Amend Charter to Increase Scope 


Retail Organization Changes Name to Enlist Support of Material 
Dealers—Lien Law and Merchandising Discussed 


New ORLEANS, La., March 26.—Amendment 
of the charter providing for entry into the or- 
ganization of building material dealers not 
handling lumber was effected at the annual 
meeting of the Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association here today, in a session marked as’ 
one of the best on record and which concluded 
with the renaming of virtually all officers and 
directors for another term. The name of the 
organization was changed to the Louisiana 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association, the charter amendment being ef- 
fected with the avowed intention of enlisting 
every supply merchant of the building trades 
in the group. 

Officers named for the coming year were: 
_President—W. H. Managan, Krause & 
Managan Lumber Co., Lake Charles. 


First vice president—W. A. Robinson, Rob- 
inson-Slagle Lumber Co., Shreveport. 


Second vice president—Homer H. Harris, 
Hill, Harris & Co., Alexandria. 


Treasurer—Harry D. Knoop, Otto Knoop 
Lumber Co., New Orleans. 
Directors—R. J. Abbott, J. W. Darling 


Lumber Co., Baton Rouge; J. F. Carroll, Car- 
roll Lumber Co., Alexandria; G. L. Cline, 
Cline Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Shreve- 
port; E. J. Folse, Edgar B. Folse Co., New 
Iberia; A. E. Gauthier, Mouton Lumber Co., 
Lafayette; O. B. Hopkins, Hopkins Bros, Co., 
Lafayette; W. L. Long, Long Lumber Co., 
Hammond; F. Lisle Peters, Louisiana West- 
ern Lumber Co., Lake Charles; R. L. Hill, 
R. L, Hill Lumber Co., New Orleans; Felix 
Terzia, Parlor City Lumber Co., Monroe; and 
John Vetter, St. Bernard Cypress Co., 
Arabi. 

Discussion during the meeting outside of or- 
ganization details involved in the charter 
amendment centered on the Louisiana lien law, 
retail lumber distribution costs, and the mer- 
chandising of lumber. ' 

The subject of the lien law was discussed 
from the angle of what amendment should be 
sought in the May session of the State legis- 
lature, the one point unanimously agreed upon 
being the extension of the present 60-day period 
for filing. R. L. Hill, of New Orleans, and 
W. A. Robinson, Shreveport, led the discussion. 
The matter was left in the hands of the special 
standing committee with the understanding that 
members of the association would actively back 
their committee during the session. 


Knowledge of Costs Is Vital 


Knowledge of costs, according to a short 
address by Mr. Robinson, is vital to the retail 
lumberman, the lack of this being credited with 
causing the majority of dealer failures. The 
speaker cited the last year in Shreveport as 
having been marked by too keen competition 
without regard to costs, with the result that the 
average return for the year among all. the deal- 
ers was $1.42 per 1,000 feet on the red side. 
One firm, he stated, reported a profit of 4 cents 
per 1,000 feet. The situation resulted in the 
dealers comparing costs and getting together 
on a better business basis. 

Many retail dealers, Mr. Robinson declared, 
do not figure costs on the proper basis, their 
fault being the carrying of uniform percentages 
on all grades handled. The Robinson-Slagle 
Co., said the speaker, figured all handling costs 
in unloading, storing, delivering etc. on a flat 
basis per 1,000 feet regardless of grade and 
to this is added the percentage cost of over- 
head. This method was arrived at on the con- 
clusion that labor costs in handling were the 
Same regardless of the quality. The average 
method places the costs on low grade lumber 
below actual and those on high grade above 
actual, he declared, stating further that costs 
increased with the size of the town, this being 


based partially on experience in the growth 
of Shreveport. He said costs during the last 
year averaged for his firm $3.56 per 1,000 feet, 
based on 2,500 pounds per 1,000 feet, board 
measure, 

In speaking on merchandising in the retail 
lumber field, C. M. Managan, of Krause & 
Managan Lumber Co., Lake Charles, asserted 
the industry is suffering more from lack of 
knowledge of modern merchandising methods 
than from any other cause. The retailers and 
the industry are not going after the business on 
the proper basis and the time is here to quit 
“fooling” if profits are wanted. 


Division of Lumber Retailing 


The retailing of lumber, said the speaker, is 
divided into five major divisions of activity, 
these being purchasing, care of stock, sales, 
records of business and credits. The prin- 
cipal factors in purchasing were listed as buy- 
ing at the best price obtainable and in such 
quantities as required with a view to keeping 
the investment at a minimum in connection with 
a high turnover. As to the care of stock, Mr. 
Managan asserted that with the present prices 
it is folly to expose high value lumber to de- 
terioration. Lumber stock should be piled 
neatly for the benefit of the impression on con- 
sumers visiting the plant, and damage in han- 
dling should be prevented. 

The day of the storekeeper has gone, the 
speaker said, and the business man of today 
finds out what the consumer needs and sells 
it to him. Price cutting was declared to de- 
stroy confidence of the consumer in the trade 
for, after bargain hunting, the buyer never 
quite feels that the best price was really ob- 
tained. Dealers should put a stop to the shop- 
ping habit by holding their prices, he asserted. 
The proper kind of advertising should be used 
and delivery effected where necessary. Delivery 
was declared a necessity in cities but not a 
required service in towns of less than 5,000 
population. 

In keeping records, said Mr. Managan, a good 
cost system is most important. Close check 
should be made on sales and purchases with 
close attention given to mark-up. One factor 
in the small town trade hard to deal with was 
cited as the competitor who does not draw a 
salary and charge it as he should. This man 
shows a profit for the year of $4,000 without 
deducting his salary first and is convinced the 
period has been successful, whereas he should 
get a job and invest his money for a better re- 
turn, said the speaker. 

On the credit side Mr. Managan said the best 
time to make a collection is at the time of the 
sale by having a clear understanding as to 
payment. Many dealers are afraid to talk up 
on this point when dealing with some custom- 
ers, but experience shows it can be done suc- 
cessfully. Vigilance must be practiced and the 
use of credit exchanges is a valuable aid, Mr. 
Managan said. 


On Keeping the Yard Neat 


R. L. Hill, New Orleans dealer, followed 
Mr. Managan’s remarks with his endorsement 
of the views given. His own yard, said Mr. 
Hill, was put under a roof two years ago at 
considerable expense. The lumber stocks are 
carefully stacked according to grade and to 
sizes, with not a stick to be found out of place. 
The aim of the yard is to copy the neatness of 
the dry goods store, he said. Sales come easier 
through the impression created and there 
seemed to be less trouble in getting the price 
because of the appeal of neatness to the con- 
sumer. 


In purchasing, Mr. Hill stated, no lumber is 
bought because of a favorable price. All stocks 
are kept at a minimum and confined as far as 
possible to lumber in demand. Small quantities 
are purchased in mixed carlots with frequent 
shipments, Mr. Hill said. The turnover was 
said by Mr. Hill to have been increased to eight 
times during the last year, an increase from 
three times previously. 

H. H. Harris, of Alexandria, declared that 
better merchandising methods are a necessity 
today and that lumber dealers must now carry. 
all building material lines that the consumer 
wants. The dealer today has to have the mer- 
chandise wanted and must create the trade, he 
said. The location of the yard was cited as an 
important influence on sales, and advertising of 
the proper type is necessary. “Get an advertis- 
ing man’s advice if you are in the dark on 
what to do in this line,” he advised. Lumber 
and building materials must be displayed as well 
as other lines. The dealers were advised to go 
home and copy the methods of other mer- 
chants. 

Among the practices condemned among deal- 
ers, according to the speaker’s views, are the 
signing of contractors’ bonds and advancing 
their payrolls. If the contractor can not carry 
on his own business and the bank will not help 
him, advised the speaker, let him go out of busi- 
ness and let the responsible contractor do the 
work. “Keep the retai] trade out of the bank- 
ing business,” he said. 

Features of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association advertising program were 
explained by Hawley Wilbur, spokesman for 
that group. 

President Managan’s report pointed to a mem- 
bership of sixty-three as compared to nineteen 
in 1926. The next quarterly meeting will be 
held in Alexandria. 


Open Letter to Manufacturers 


The association authorized the sending of an 
open letter to the officers and subscribers of the 
Southern Pine Association signed by President 
W. H. Managan and Secretary R. A. McLauch- 
lan, presenting the retailers’ views on the sub- 
ject of merchandising. In order that the dealer 
industry may be placed upon that high plane its 
importance deserves, and in order that its pros- 
perity be assured, the letter states, there are two 
things producers of lumber must do: First, 
retire from the banking business and leave that 
field of endeavor to those actively engaged in 
actual banking operations, and second, recognize 
the principle of 100 percent distribution by re- 
tail lumber dealers to the building trade. 

The producer of lumber is in the banking 
business because of the methods he adopts in 
extending credit to those, without sufficient 
capital and without banking recommendations, 
who wish to engage in the retail lumber busi- 
ness, continued the letter. The net result is 
that such dealers use the capital of the lumber 
producer, which is his lumber, to weaken or 
destroy the business of existing old established 
concerns. Later on the banking lumber pro- 
ducer finds himself with a bankrupt yard on 
his hands with all its attendant evils. 


The letter concludes: 


The Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, backed by every retail lumber dealer 
association in the country, requests sub- 
scribers of the Southern Pine Association to 
give real thought to merchandising methods 
and to remember that while their manufac- 
turing operations have been brought to a high 
standard of perfection, as have those of all 
other species, their methods of merchandising 
are really crude in character and absolutely 
responsible for the unprofitable conditions ex- 
isting in all branches of the lumber industry. 
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Norro_k, Va., March 
26.— The  thirty-ninth 
annual convention of 
the North Carolina 
Pine Association came 





G. J. CHERRY, 
Charleston, S. C.; 
Retiring President 





to a close last Thurs- 
day, following a two- 
days’ session at the 
Monticello Hotel, this city. (A _ brief tele- 
graphic report on this convention appeared on 
page 31 of last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN.—Editor. ) 

The opening day, Wednesday, was devoted 
to meetings of the standing committees, divided 
for the sake of expediency into four groups, 
at which meetings subjects previously referred 
to the various committees were discussed, the 
respective chairmen to report the committee 
recommendations to the general meeting to be 
held the following day. These group meetings, 
which consumed the entire morning, were all 
very well attended and the discussions were 
thorough and interesting. 

Wednesday afternoon, the board of directors 
of the North Carolina Pine Association met to 
receive the report of the treasurer, and to at- 
tend to other matters incidental to the opera- 
tion of the association. The evening was left 
open for the members to renew old acquaint- 
ances, attend the theaters or otherwise enjoy 
themselves. 

The general meeting was called to order at 
9:30 o'clock. Thursday morning in the main 
ballroom of the Monticello Hotel, by President 
G. J. Cherry, Charleston, S.C. In his short 
opening address President Cherry thanked the 
members for the wholehearted codperation 
given him during his term of office. He de- 
clared, however, that this codperation could 
have been even more thorough, in which case 
it would have brought large benefits to the as- 
sociation and to the lumber world in general 
and he urged the members to give this greater 
coéperation to his successor. 

Secretary-treasurer G. L. Hume. of Nor- 
folk, Va., followed with a report, the brevity 
of which he explained by short tenure of of- 
fice and also by the fact that many of the 
activities of the association would be reviewed 
in the reports of the chairmen of the various 
committees. 

“The past year has been one of the most 
unprofitable ever experienced by the lumber 
manufacturers within the last twenty-five years, 
not only to the manufacturers of our section 
but almost everywhere throughout the entire 
country,” said Mr. Hume, continuing: 

Through the efforts of our membership com- 
mittee, with the assistance of the personnel 
of our Norfolk and Macon offices, our mem- 
bership has increased during the last year 
from 141 to 171 members. We feel sure that 
this latter number will be added to in a 
large measure in the coming year. Our as- 
sistant secretary, W. R. Lowe, and our act- 
ing southern manager, C. J. Sykes, have been 
largely instrumental in bringing about this 
result. We have also been most fortunate in 
securing the services of R. L. Woodward, jr. 
formerly of the Montgomery Lumber Co., Suf- 
folk, Va., to assist us in this work, and we 
feel that with the sincere and active codp- 
eration of the present membership, we can 
increase the number of names on our roll 
to 250 or more by this time next year. 


Expansion of Statistical Service 


Mr. Hume further told regarding the ex- 
pansion of the association’s statistical activi- 
ties, which has met with such success that 





whereas up until only recently the association 
offices received sales reports from ten to fifteen 
members a day, it is now receiving these re- 
ports from fifty to sixty members a day. For 
statistical purposes the territory covered by 
the North Carolina Pine Association has been 
divided into zones and fifty-five lieutenants 
have been appointed from among the members 
to assist in the work of trying to make the 
statistical department as nearly 100 percent 
as possible. In no case did a member ap- 
pointed to act as lieutenant decline to serve, 
but they are all codperating wholeheartedly 
to make this endeavor a great success. “This,” 
said Mr. Hume, “is the finest example of will- 
ingness to coOperate that I know in the history 
of the North Carolina Pine Association.” He 
concluded: 

A trade association may have the most 
efficient executives obtainable and still be 
more or less a failure due to the lack of 
coéperation on the part of its membership. 
In the long run, the principal factor in mak- 
ing a trade association a big success is the 
amount of personal effort put into the work 
by the individual members in addition to any 
financial contribution in the way of dues. 
The general tendency today all over the coun- 
try is an endeavor to improve the efficiency 
of all lumber associations by securing more 
coéperative effort from the membership. In 
view of the unselfish codperation which we 
have lately secured in our work and espe- 
cially in connection with this statistical drive, 
I prophesy that 1928 will be the most fruit- 
ful year, from the standpoint of real accom- 
plishment, that the association has ever en- 
joyed in its existence. 

Mr. Hume further paid high tribute to 
President G. J. Cherry, saying that he knew 
of no one in the association who had given 
so freely of his time and energy to build up 
the association and increase its membership. 

C. J. Sykes, manager of the Macon (Ga.) 
office of the association thereupon presented 
his report which covered briefly the inspection 
work done by that office among the mills in 
the Macon territory, the gathering of statis- 
tics and kindred subjects. 

The report of the meeting of the trade re- 
lations, cost and values and legislative com- 
mittees held during the previous day was pre- 
sented by Mr. Hume. This meeting was 
presided over by J. L. Camp of Franklin, Va., 
in the absence of Chairman R. A. Parsley. Mr. 
Hume reported a motion to recommend to the 
board of directors that the standing committee 
known as the trade relations committee be 
changed to a new standing committee to be 
known as the merchandising and trade rela- 
tions committee. The results of the statistical 
drive recently inaugurated by the association 
were also discussed, with particular regard to 
the forms used in disseminating information, 
which resulted in motion by Charles Hill, 
seconded by T. J. Nixon, “that we discontinue 
adding the daily sales report issued by the 
Macon office to the daily sales report issued 
from the Norfolk office and that in the future 
the daily sales report issued from the Macon 
office be sent to the entire membership the 
same as the. report issued from the Norfolk 
office.” ‘The motion was also made that the 
statistical drive be continued and carried to a 
successful conclusion. All these motions were 
unanimously carried. 


Report of Inspection Committee 


Reporting for the inspection committee, 
Chairman R. Woodward, jr., stated that 
during the year 1927, the inspection depart- 
ment made 1,477 inspections and served ninety- 
four different members in making reinspec- 
tions. The association inspectors traveled from 
the southern part of Florida to Ontario, Can., 
and as far west as St. Louis, and made in- 





a 


spections in twenty-four of the forty-eight 
States. The total number of feet inspected for 
members was 7,211,426 feet and for non-mem- 
bers 3,401,578 feet. These reinspections de 
veloped the fact that the percentage of lumber 
below grade for member mills was 12 percent 
and for non-member mills 25% percent. The 
total cost was $10,336.04, an average of 97 
cents per 1,000 feet. Based on barometers 
report for the year, with twenty to forty- 
nine mills reporting, shipments during 1927 
totaled 320,000,000 feet. The percentage of, 
shipments reinspected was 1.8 percent, “which,” 
said Mr. Woodward, “would indicate that the 
shipments were uniformly up to grade.” 

Mr. Woodward also reported that the in- 
spection committee during its meeting on 
Wednesday adopted an identification of stock 
forms intended for the signature of the pur- 
chaser reading as follows: “This is to cer- 
tify that the rejected stock now offered to 
your inspector, Mr. [Blank] is the originaf 
lumber received by us in car No. [Blank], 
shipped to us by [Blank], and we are willing 
for him to inspect this stock and abide by his 
inspection.” 

The committee recommended that the mills 
stick closer to the finished sizes and lengths 
recommended by the association grade rule 
book. It also adopted rules defining defects 
referred to in various parts of the rule book 
but which were not defined under the heading 
of recognized defects, it being the concensus 
that these changes would result in clarifying 
the rules and making them more easily ap- 
plicable to inspections. A resolution was also 
adopted to strike from the rule book pages 
50, 51, 52 and the front side of page 53, cov- 
ering classification and inspection of longleaf 
yellow pine and adopting in its entirety as a 








W. W. HICKS, 
Eufaula, Ala.; 
Vice President 


P. R. CAMP, 
Wallace, N. C.; 
Vice President 


substitute the standard classification for 
grades of dense southern yellow pine, elimi- 
nating the words long- and shortleaf. 

C. F. Anderson, chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee, presented a report on rate 
matters now being handled by W. J. Strobel, 
traffic manager of the association headquartered 
at Washington, D. C., affecting the interests of 
members of the association, the most important 
of which were the increase in logging rates im 
North Carolina and the proposed reduction 
lumber rates from the West Coast to Central 
Freight Territory. 

The membership’ committee 
healthy gain in members during the year from 
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141 to 171, and in addition two new members 
elected at the meeting today, they being the 
Hickman Lumber Co., of Pageland, S. C., 
and the Wilson Lumber Co., Castle Hayne, 


N.C.» 

P. R. Camp, of the Camp Lumber Co., 
Franklin, Va., chairman of the conservation 
committee, in his annual report bearing on 
the progress of conservation ideas throughout 
the South proposed the adoption of a resolu- 
tion declaring the association to be in favor 
of the passage by Congress of H. R. 6091, 
known as the McSweeney bill. Such a resolu- 
tion was passed. . There was also offered a reso- 
lution thanking Senator F. M. Simmons for 
“his consistent statesmanlike and official op- 
position to various attempts of Congress to 
make taxable, in the hands of the corpora- 
tion or of its stock holders, accumulations or 
surpluses made or acquired prior to March 1, 
1913,” and further, “urging upon him watch- 
fulness against proposed compromise measures 
which seek to do by indirect methods that 
which is impossible of accomplishment by di- 
rect methods.” This resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, as was another protesting 
against Section 115 of the Revenue Bill and 
against “the enactment of any compromise 
measure which attempts in any guise to sub- 
ject to taxation accumulations or surpluses 
acquired by corporations prior to March 1, 
1913,” 

Minimizing the Fire Hazard 


Urging mill owners to codperate fully with 
the underwriter in fire protection, Walter Wal- 
ton, manager of the insurance department, told 
the members that while the lumber mutuals and 
lumber reciprocals as a whole had shown fairly 
satisfactory results for 1927, only one recip- 
rocal having been obliged to make an assess- 
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ment, the old line stock companies are: not 
“falling over themselves” seeking fire insur- 
ance on sawmills and other woodworking op- 
erations, due to bad experiences the last three 
years. “If 1928 shows better results than 
1927, we can expect an expansion of the in- 
surance market, which has been very con- 
tracted the past three years,” Mr. Walton said. 
“These depressed periods are very hard on the 
smaller mill operator, whose fire fighting facili- 
ties are limited, as it is*very difficult to secure 
proper insurance protection except at prohibitive 
rates. It is to be hoped that the past year’s 
improvement will greatly encourage all mill 
Owners to exercise even greater care in pre- 


Prove Co-operation Effective 


venting fires. The mutuals and reciprocals 
are demanding and insisting on better care and 
order—they do not want dirty mills. Their 
insistence is sometimes criticized, but they 
are entitled to have their reasonable requests 
complied with in order to reduce the physical 
hazards, which in turn would mean a lowering 
of the cost of insurance.” 

Judge F. S. Spruill, general counsel of the 
association, spoke briefly and interestingly on 
“Association Activities,” urging the necessity 
of members being well posted on their own 
business and also being informed as to what 
others were doing. He declared that a more 
general contribution to the statistics asked for 
by the secretary would be very beneficial and 
believed that with proper effort and work the 
association could be more useful to its mem- 
bers and of greater influence to the lumber 
industry without doing anything illegal or un- 
ethical. 

Closer Utilization Urged 


Closer utilization of the timber resources of 
the South was taken up by the next speaker, 
Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee of Wood Utilization, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. “The South,” 
he declared, “has no wood to throw away, 
and it would be fatal to the region to neglect 
conservation. Only one-third of the standing 
tree is being utilized in this country, and 
this percentage must be raised to at least two- 
thirds if the forest industries are not to be 
severely hampered on account of the high 
cost of raw material.” The national commit- 
tee, he said, is engaged in a campaign to pro- 
mote the use of waste through the manufac- 
ture of by-products, and this is meeting with 
such great success that it is confident that 
greater utilization is in fact being accomplished. 

“Trade-marking and grade-marking of lum- 
ber” was next discussed by Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Compton 
called attention to the plan of trade-marking 
and grade-marking of lumber for domestic 
shipment outlined by a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the National Lumber Trade Ex- 
tension Executive Committee at its meeting in 
Chicago, March 16, explaining the provisions 
of this resolution in detail and stating his 
belief that the trade-mark and grade-mark 
would be adopted by an increasing number of 
manufacturers during the next year 

Speaking on “Closer Relationship Between 
the Wholesaler and Manufacturer.” W. W. 
Schupner, secretary of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, New York 
City, assured the North Carolina Pine Manu- 
facturers that his association was ready and 
willing to codperate with it in any way pos- 
sible at any time. He deplored the fact that 
under present conditions there was an over- 
lapping of competition between mill men main- 
taining selling organizations of their own and 
wholesalers and commission men, but thought 
that this could in time be eliminated for the 
good of the entire industry. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers followed with this 
result : 


President—R. A. Parsley, 
Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Vice President for Virginia—W. J. Jones, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Vice President for North Carolina—P. R. 
Camp, Wallace, N. C. 

Vice President for South Carolina—cC. F. 
Anderson, Marion, §. 


Hilton Lumber 


Vice President for Georgia-Alabama—wW. Ws. 


Hicks, Eufaula, Ala. 

Secretary-Treasurer—G. L. Hume, Norfolk, 
Va. (reéelected). 

Directors for Virginia—W. S. Riddick, Suf- 
folk: W. M. Camp, Franklin; J. Ross McNeal, 


Norfolk: H. A. Renner, Norfolk; M. A. Hum- 


phreys, Salisbury, 
Md.; T. J. Wright, jr., 
Norfolk, Va.; J. Es 
Camp, jr., Franklin; 
Burton J. Ray, Franke 





G. L. HUME, 
Norfolk, Va.; 
Secretary-treasurer 





lin; A. B. Cramer, 
Suffolk; J. V. Barnes, 
Charlottesville; H. Cc. 
Parrish, Richmond, 
Directors for North 
Carolina—T. J. Nixon, 
Hertford; J. W. Foreman, 





Elizabeth City; 
J. M. Saunders, Washington; J. E. Humphreys, 


Fayetteville; . B. Galt, Lake Waccamaw; 
F. L. Finkenstaedt, Bolton; F. W. Cox, Wash- 
ington; . G. Turnbull, New Bern; J. B. 
Wheeler, Edenton; F. P. Wood, Edenton. 

Directors for South Carolina—C. C. Osborne, 
Parksville; John Camp, Marion; F. P. 
Prettyman, Summerville; W. B. McNeal, Har- 
deeville; A. F. Storm, Holly Hill; F. BE. Dud- 
ley, Ridgeville; G. J. Cherry, Charleston; F. G. 
Davies, Charleston; Henry Schoolfield, Mullins: 
C. P. Gable, Gable; Hughes Mayo, Charleston. 

Directors for Georgia-Alabama will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 


After disposing of a few routine matters, 
the meeting adjourned at 1:30 P. M. After 
lunch, busses were provided to take the mem- 
bers and their guests to the United States Na- 
val Operating Station, Hampton Roads, Va., 
to witness a naval review given in honor of 
Senator W. F. George, of Georgia. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the association was 
held Thursday evening in the main dining room 
of the Monticello Hotel. Covers were laid 
for 225 guests and the tables were tastefully 
decorated with pine cones. The festivities 
opened with community singing of “America,” 
followed bv invocation delivered by Rev. 
Sparks W. Melton, of Norfolk, Va. Judge 
F. S. Spruill served as toastmaster and in- 
troduced as the first speaker of the evening 
Hon. Walter Franklin George, Senator from 
Georgia and one of the favorite sons for the 
Democratic presidential nominatjon. Senator 
George talked on the “Trend of Government,” 
and deplored the fact that so many bureaus 
and boards were necessary to see to it that 
the laws passed by Congress were lived up 
to by the citizens of the country. He urged 
the return of the country to the old basic 
principles on which the government was 
founded and the enactment of laws based on 
common sense that would not require bureaus 
to see that they were obeyed. He declared 
that the public should pay more attention to 
the business of the government, as this is the 
only way in which popular views could be- 
come known. He declared that the object of 
the government was to protect the individual 
citizen, but that it had gradually drifted into 
the habit of protecting the interests of certain 
groups so that party lines in Congress had been 
well nigh obliterated. 

The same subject was touched on by the 
next speaker, James Emery, general counsel 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
who expressed regrets at the apathy of voters 
at election time, and urged more people to go 
to the polls and express their wishes and 
views. 

W. B. Burruss, the humorist, who spoke on 
“Fools,” made the concluding talk of the 
evening. 

At the conclusion of the banquet, Charles F. 
Anderson, on behalf of the association, pre- 
sented to Retiring President G. J. Cherry a 
beautiful Gruen watch as a token of the love 
and esteem of his fellow members. 
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Hardwood Demand Is Only Moderate 


Trade Making Improvement 


Evxins, W. Va., March 26.—Lumbermen re- 
port a heavier volume of inquiries and orders, 
and that there is less shopping around, though 
prices show practically no’ change. The lower 
grades are features of the market in West 
Virginia. There is still a well sustained call 
for the white oak, but for-red oak the market 
is not so good. Basswood continues to hold 
its own. Production upon the whole is keep- 
ing pace with demand. There is still an ab- 
sence of demand for hardwood flooring and 
a number of manufacturers are operating on 
a part-time basis. 


Representatives of the Peytona Lumber Co. 
have returned from New York after complet- 
ing arrangements for taking over more than 
fifteen thousand acres of timber owned by the 
United Thacker Coal Co. on Rockhouse, Elk 
and Pigeon creeks in Mingo county. The Pey- 
tona people have definitely decided to open up 
the tract this summer. The Peytona company 
has had under option several individually owned 
tracts adjacent to the main tract, and the 
total timber to be purchased will provide more 
than a hundred million board feet of lumber. 
The present plan is to lease the railroad rights 
of the Norfolk & Western up Rockhouse fork 
of Pigeon Creek for a distance of five miles 
above the mining operation of the Turner Coal 
Co. and to build a logging road from this 
point down Willis Creek to its junction with 
Pine Creek, and thence down Pine Creek to 
the company mills at Omar. The log haulage 
system will have the advantage of a natural 
incline. Camps will be located at strategic 
points for the housing of four hundred men. 


Flooring Sales Are Moderate 


Boston, MaAss., March 27.—Instability of 
prices continues to be a discouraging feature in 
the market for hardwood flooring. Demand 
for the last few days has been fair, however. 
Total of moderate sales of oak flooring is 
fairly substantial. Retailers are able to get 
first grade plain white oak flooring from first 
class mills for $80.50. The second grade can 
be had for $71.50, and bids of $1 less are not 
always refused. The lowest quoted for third 
grade is $48.50, and the high price is $52. First 
grade maple flooring is quiet at $80@82, and 
some stock can be had down to $78. Birch 
flooring is rather slow. The first grade is 
quoted $72.50@75.50. 


Consumers’ Reserves Depleted 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 28.—The hardwood 
yards report that demand is showing some im- 
provement, though business is not brisk. Stocks 
held by consumers have been kept low for the 
last two years. Production of hardwood has 
been curtailed and consumers have been using 
up all the stocks shipped, in addition to draw- 
ing on their reserves. It is believed that 
consumption of stock has been bigger than fig- 
ures indicate, and that a little increase in gen- 
eral business would bring many buyers of lum- 
ber into the market. The holding off has been 
based to a large extent on the fact that hard- 
wood supplies have been plentiful at the mills, 
and supplies needed by consumers could be ob- 
tained within ten days. 

Advertising that should result in benefit to 
this city is being started this month by a local 
bank, which will carry out a program of pub- 
licity nationally during the next year. Each 
advertisement has been designed to appeal to 
the business executive and will describe some 
feature of the Niagara Frontier. 

Two lumber and coal companies which have 
been competitors at Sodus, N. Y., for the last 
thirty years, have merged to form a new cor- 


poration known as Harris & Mills (Inc.). The 
merged firms are the Harris & Williams Co., 
which is one of the largest of its kind in Wayne 
County, and the Mills Lumber & Coal Co. Di- 
rectors of the new concern include F. Angus 
Harris, Louis W. Mills and Helen D. Harris, 
all of Sodus. 


Volume Gradually Increasing 


_ Cincinnati, Onto, March 26.—Slight general 
improvement is noted this week by hardwood 
wholesalers, who are encouraged by signs of a 
steady and gradual increase of volume. Orders 
are nothing to brag about, however, buyers tak- 
ing only immediate needs though they are in 
the market regularly every ten days or two 
weeks. Inquiries also are better. They are for 
practically everything in the general list, except 
hard maple No. 1 common and better. Auto- 
mobile, furniture, and body factories are using 
instead gum, soft maple and elm, which sell at 
lower prices. Orders for hard maple are also 
slack, flooring manufacturers buying oak almost 
exclusively. Hard maple stocks are reported to 


be accumulating, so that some mills are willing 
to make concessions, though others are holding 
firm. Furniture trade is still slow but factories 
are placing small orders for walnut, oak, poplar 
and gum. Cabinet trade demand, particularly 
from radio set makers, is becoming more active, 
One firm is reported to have closed with a 
radio manufacturer for 100,000 cabinets, and 
is in the market for oak, walnut and gum, 
Auto body builders and auto factories are stil] 
the steadiest customers, taking usually mixed 
carlots of ash, oak, soft maple, elm and poplar, 
Hardwood export trade is dull, with prices un- 
satisfactory. Those orders placed are for oak, 
poplar and walnut, and are mostly from Great 
Britain. Inquiries are light, and slow to de- 
velop into orders. 


Southern pine shows increasing activity, with 
demand chiefly for lower grade stocks, on 
which prices were slightly weaker. On flooring, 
millwork and dimension, prices were firm to 
stronger, and demand more active. Cypress 
demand is also improving. Prices are steady 
to firm. 





2 e » 
Business in Brief 
Unevenness has characterized commercial developments during the last seven days, as it has 


characterized the situation for the latest several weeks. Notwithstanding substantial improve- 
ment that has materialized in some of the major industries, there is still a 





GENERAL lagging in others that has proved disappointing and that has belied the 

indications of a month back. Considerable comment and some apprehension 
have resulted from Secretary J. J. Davis’ report on unemployment made in response to the 
Senate’s request. Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended March 17 totaled 942,086. 
There has been a rather steady upward trend in loadings, with mimor fluctuations weekly 
since the week ended Jan. 7, when they totaled 754,062. 


For five weeks in succession the Harvard Economic Society’s weekly imdex of wholesale 

commodity prices has declined. The index stood at 97.1 for the week ended Feb. 15, after a 

single advance followimg several declines. For the week ended March 21 it 

PRICES was 95.2. Dumn’s statistical record for the latest week shows 49 advances 

compared with 16 declines, the price index for the latest month standing at 

$193.788, compared with $183.269 for the corresponding period of 1927. The rate for call loans 

has been at 42 percent, and has remained unaffected by the notable activities on the stock 
exchange during recent weeks. 

Prices of farm and dairy products on the Chicago market during the latest week, have 

indicated a fair return to the producers, but declines have been in evidence. No. 2 red wheat 

was priced at $1.825 a bushel at the week end, compared with $1.434% a 

PROVISIONS year ago. No. 2 yellow corn stood at $1.215,, compared with 85% cents a 

year ago; both the latest prices representing gains over the week before. 

Live beef steers at the week end were selling at $14.10 a hundred, compared with $10.75 a year 

ago, and being a reduction from the week before. Hogs were priced at $7.85, a reduction from 


the week before, and a drop of $4.10 a hundred below last year’s price. Dairy butter was 
reported at 49°4 cents a pound. 


Steel has not only held all recent substantial gains but appears to be still moving wpward 
in volume. Operation is reported at from 90 to 95 percent of capacity and the order files 
suggest maintenance of this level at least. The improvement in the steel 
STEEL industry is attributed directly to expansion in the demand from the auto- 
mobile, farm implement and construction industries, all of which appear to 
be making steady gains and holding them. The railroads also have been im the market for 
advance requirements, giving to the steel situation a basis for continuous production for a 
considerable period at the present or even higher levels. 
The production of bitumimous coal, including lignite and coal coked at the mines, and 
anthracite was reported by the bureau of the mines, for February, 1928, as 46,933,008 tons. 
Of this total, 41,351,000 tons were anthracite, the average daily output of 
FUELS which was 1,661,000 tons. The remaining 5,582,000 tons were anthracite, the 
average daily output of which was 228,000 tons. The average daily output 
of crude oil as reported for the week ended March 24 by the American Petroleum Institute was 
2,387,000 barrels, compared with 2,388,600 barrels for the week ended March 17, a drop for the 
later week of 1,600 barrels. 








For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 81 and 82 
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Demand Slow; Output Small 

BrooKHAVEN, Miss., March 26.—The hard- 
wood market appears just a little draggy. 
Production in this section is down almost on 
account of logging difficulties. Orders last 
week were equal to about what production 
would be normally, Shipments for the month 
are about 30 percent in excess of production. 
A fairly good stock of hardwoods is on hand 
in the process of drying. Sales of ash, quar- 
tered white oak and plain tupelo last week 
will take all of this stock that will become 
dry during the next six months. Cypress has 
been more active, and stocks are rather low. 
Gum inquiry and sales have shown very ma- 
terial improvement, and 4/4 No. 2 common 
plain sap gum appears firmer. Hickory is 
sold out for a number of months. There is 
considerable inquiry for magnolia and soft 
maple, but the mills here are holding firm for 
their prices, with no sales resulting. Poplar 
has been very active, and has been advancing. 
There has been added call for sycamore, and 
stocks of this wood are low. The export mar- 
ket is holding fairly firm. 


Georgia Rains Curtail Output 


Macon, Ga., March 27.—Production of hard- 
wood lumber is still below normal throughout 
this territory, shipments being in excess of 
output. Bad weather continues, the week open- 
ing with a. near cloudburst and hail in many 
sections of middle Georgia. Streams already 
swollen continued to rise and lowlands were 
flooded even worse than in the previous week. 
Mills have a fairly good stock of logs in 
sight, but much of it has to be loaded and 
shipped in. Activity of trim mills is the only 
feature of the market, there having been a 
good demand for trim for several weeks. 


Market Dull; Mills Curtailing 


MempuHis, TENN, March 27.—The south- 
ern hardwood market is still exceptionally slow, 
and prices remain below cost of production. 
More mills are being forced down each week, 
and practically all mills as rapidly as possible 
are going down to forty-five hour week in 
order to cut production. Mi£ll stocks are still 
large. Producers are beginning to realize that 
they lose more money selling lumber than they 
would by letting mills lie idle. 
not high, but is running ahead of orders and 
shipments. The automobile group is buying. 
Furniture demand continues poor, but inquiries 
are increasing. Retailers are fairly active 
buyers, especially those in country districts. 
The flooring plants report a slightly better 
demand, and some are preparing to buy oak. 
Box and crate manufacturers are not buying 
low grades in quantities. Interior trim plants 
are just occasional buyers. Export demand 
continues good. Logging continues, but there 
is but little demand for logs, and log prices 
are low. 

Mrs. Levin C. Ransom, wife of Charles R. 
Ransom, secretary-treasurer of the Gayoso 
Lumber Co., was seriously injured yesterday 
when she fell from her horse to the pavement, 
and the horse stepped on her and fell on her. 


Some Sellers Hold for Advance 


Louisvitte, Ky., March 26.—Production has 
certainly been curtailed. The hardwood trade 
appears to be feeling a trifle more bullish. 

here has been plenty of business available, 
but at unsatisfactory prices. Keen price com- 
petition is reported, but some hardwood pro- 
ducers are standing off for better conditions. 
The market today is so low that there is not 
any money to be made by cutting timber, and 
a mill buying logs at present prices would 
have a tough time breaking even. Prices on 
inch stocks at Louisville: Walnut, FAS, $240; 
selects, $160; No. 1, $90@95, and No. 2, 

45. Chestnut, FAS, $80@85; common, $50 

5. Ash, FAS, $80@85; common, $50@55. 
Quartered red gum, FAS, $95@100; common, 
$55; plain red gum, FAS, $90@95; common, 

0; quartered sap, $60 and $50; plain sap, 
FAS, $50@55; common, $39@40. Poplar, 
southern stock, FAS, $87; selects, $67; com- 





Production is’ 


mon, $49@50. Appalachian stock, FAS, $100; 
saps and selects, $75; common, $55. Southern 
oak, plain red, FAS, $70; common, $52; plain 
white, $75 and $55; Appalachian red, FAS; 
$80@85; common, $57@58; white, $90@95; 
common, $62; quartered white, FAS, $120@ 
125; common, $65; southern quartered white, 
FAS, $110; common, $60. 

E. B. Norman, jr., who has been with the 
sales department of E. B. Norman & Co. 
Louisville, has become resident manager of 
its mill operations at St. Landry, La, He 
spent some three years at the mills. 


Trade Slow; Output Curtailed 


AtLtanta, Ga., March 26.—With weather 
conditions unfavorable, Georgia mills have been 
forced to reduce their hardwood output to 30 
to 35 percent below normal. Bookings also 
have declined steadily since early March, and 
though exceeding output by 12 to 15 percent are 
well below normal. While prices are weaker, 
due to smaller mills accepting orders at less 
than market, consumers are buying for current 
and near future needs only. Furniture orders 
are largely for No. 2 red and sap gum, with 
few takings of FAS or No. 1 reported, and 
business extremely quiet outside the South- 
east. Automotive and body factories are buy- 
ing hand-to-mouth. Flooring plants are placing 
a few orders for red and white oak, but oper- 
ating well below normal. Millwork items are 


quiet. Cypress demand is fair, with lower 
prices prevailing. 


Too Many Consignments 

Bartimore, Mp., March 26.—Harvey M. 
Dickson, secretary National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, who is leaving tomorrow for 
Cincinnati to attend a special meeting of the 
association’s board of managers at the Hotel 
Sinton, had this to say about the lumber ex- 
port situation: “Large quantities of hard- 
woods are going forward, a great deal of the 
lumber being sent over on consignment, and 
stocks in store at the European markets, al- 
ready heavy, are increasing. Auction sales 
held of late in the United Kingdom have re- 
sulted in extensive offerings of American 
hardwoods, and these are being sold at a 
loss. There have been included in these auc- 
tion sales Indian, Australian and Japanese 
hardwoods, the tenders of these stocks being 
without reserve. Consuming industries in the 
United Kingdom are limiting themselves to 
the actual immediate requirements. Business 
is reported rather dull in practically all of the 
principal United Kingdom ports. Many Amer- 
ican shippers seem either to be misinformed as 
to the foreign requirements or ignore them 
by shipping lumber unsuited to the needs of 
the various points of destination. As a con- 
sequence there are numerous claims for allow- 
ances, a development that is further inimical 
to recovery.” 


Club Discusses Conservation Program 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La., March 28.—Develop- 
ments in the conservation program furnished 
the principal topic for discussion at the monthly 
meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club here today, with details of the 
work accomplished reported by W. T. Murray, 
of Rochelle, La., chairman of District 3; Lee 
Robinson, of Mt. Vernon, Ala., chairman of 
District 4; J. H. Townshend and D. F. Heuer, 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 

Mr. Townshend spoke of the change effected 
in the basis of the weekly report, figuring the 
10 percent differences between the log scale 
and output in order to approach a closer 
estimate on production. The change, he stated, 
was based on findings that the average differ- 
ence was 10 percent. The program of con- 
servation, he stated, has been approved by local 
attorneys of the various mills wherever pres- 
ented and the successful outcome depended upon 
education, faith and courage. A check on oper- 
ating hours is also being made to obtain a more 
accurate figure on output. Information is 
being gathered from users of . hardwood on 
their needs for the future and these data will 
be compiled for presentation to the conservation 
committee, then presented to the Hardwood 
institute meeting the following day. Mr. 
Townshend also stated that a report on yard 
stocks as of April 1 is being requested, and 
there will be inaugurated a quarterly report on 
this, based on stack to stack count, replacing 
the monthly data. 

W. T. Murray stated that all but 10 of the 
93 mills in the district had been enlisted in the 
movement and more would enter shortly. He 
emphasized that the mills are asked for only 
three specific details of information and this is 
perfectly legal. Nothing else is asked of the 
manufacturer, said Mr. Murray, and when the 
accurate information concerning his industry 


is before him, it is just a matter of letting hard 


headed business sense rule. He urged mills in 
his district to send their weekly reports in 
promptly and stated that probably consumption 
needs will be added to the bulletin shortly, 

D. F. Heuer, district worker for the in- 
stitute, followed Mr. Murray with a short 
report. Lee Robinson reported that all but 
two or three mills in his district have joined 
the program. With the information on hand 
such as never before available, he said, the 
program will go over. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
spoke briefly, approving the expression of Mr. 
Murray. The program has common sense 
points, he stated, for it becomes a question of 
whether a man has sense enough not to make 
more than he can sell, not a matter of law. 
Mr. Compton spoke of the methods being 
adopted by the Nationa) association to obtain 
figures on needs for consumption. 





Western Piners in Special Meeting 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAn] 

SPOKANE, WasH., March 28.—A special 
meeting of members of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association was held in the 
Davenport Hotel this week, with about twenty- 
five present. Freight rates, an advertising 
campaign for Pondosa pine, Idaho white pine 
and larch, and the new device for trade mark- 
ing lumber were discussed. Final arrangements 
were made as to the trade marking machine, 
but no other action was taken. It is expected 
that the McGoldrick Lumber Co. will have one 
of these machines, which are available now to 
association members, in use in May. 

Walter Leuthold, president of the association, 
presided. Other officers of the association 
present besides Mr. Leuthold were Walter 
Neils, vice president, of the Neils Lumber Co.. 
Libby, Mont.; David Stoddard, director of the 
Oregon district, and E. H. Van Ostrand, 
director for the Spokane district. 





Leader in Fir Industry Dies 


[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, Cauir., March 29.—A. A. 
Baxter, vice president of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. passed away at his 
home at 563 Oakland Street, Berkeley, on Sun- 
day, March 25, at the age of 65. r. Baxter 
was a pioneer of the Douglas fir industry on 
the Coast and was one of the most prominent 
figures in the export trade. He had been 
general manager of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. since its organization in 


1916 except for an interim of two years when 
he was m er of J. H. Baxter & Co., San 
Francisco. widow, Mrs. Annie Baxter, 


one son, Howard W. Baxter, and four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. G. P. Pond, Mrs. V. V. Brown, 
Mrs. C. B. Gardner and Miss Barbara Bax- 


ter, survive him. 
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News and Views From the West Coast. 


No Change in Japanese Lumber Tariff 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 24.—That there will 
be no change in the Japanese tariff on lumber 
for at least twelve months is the opinion of 
Neil Haig, assistant manager of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation’ & Exportation Co., who re- 
turned several days ago from an extended visit 
to the company’s headquarters in Osaka. 

At the beginning of the year there appeared 
to be a strong probability that the proposed new 
tariff would be placed in effect at an early date; 
and all lumbermen, both here and in the Orient, 
were much concerned on that account. There 
was heavy buying in anticipation of the prob- 
able advance, which it was thought 
would be made effective in Feb- 


legion of friends are hoping for him equal suc- 
cess, after Maestro Cottoni has placed the 
finishing touch on the voice that already is 
recognized locally as of superior quality. 


Lumber Used in Dam Reconstruction 


_ Los Ancetes, Cauir., March 24.—Lumber 
is making reconstruction history in the wake 
of the St. krancis dam _ catastrophe that 
snuffed out the lives of some 400-odd people 
and did upward of $30,000,000 property dam- 
age in southern California the morni of 
March 13. Not since the Johnstown flood has 
a community in the United States been hit 


Shipments Must Be in Wooden Boxe; 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 24.—The Pa. 
cific Westbound Steamship Conference has 
called attention to a ruling that no shipments 
packed in paper or fiber containers will be ac- 
cepted for transportation on ships plying from 
Pacific ports. The ruling, which has been jp 
effect for some time, has never been rigidly 
enforced, but orders have been issued to dock- 
ing superintendents that hereafter all ship- 
ments encased in paper or fiber containers must 
be refused at the wharf. 

The conference has sent letters to shippers 
in part as follows: 

Practically all of the movement 
of shipments packed in paper or 





ruary or March. But the general 
elections have gone by, and the 
Japanese Government evidently 
has abandoned the plan for the time 
being. The diet has been dissolved, 
and the attention of the nation is 
centered on the ceremonial of the 
coronation, which will take place 
in September. 

The proposed tariff, if it had 
gone into effect, would have placed 
a heavy duty against small sizes, 
and undoubtedly would have meant 
the elimination of baby squares 
from the Japanese trade. There 
would have remained the business 
in large squares, giving to native 





| 
| 





fiber originate from overland 
points; therefore, we wish yoy 
would instruct your agents that 
shipments packed in cartons wil] 
not be accepted for ocean trans- 
portation, and during the period 
that it is necessary for them to 
put this rule in effect, a penalty 
of 10 percent advance in freight 
rate will be assessed, and after 
a reasonable time, shipments so 
packed will be absolutely refused. 

The reason for this action is 
presently obvious and as much, 
if not more, for the protection of 
the shipper and consignee as for 
the carrier, as it has been found 
by all lines that very few ship- 
ments packed in cartons ever ar- 











labor employment in reducing such 
timbers to lumber suitable for use 
in Japan. The situation in that re- 
spect would have been a close par- 
allel to the action of Australia 
when that country allowed big timbers to enter 
but built a high tariff wall against small sizes. 

Mr. Haig was in Osaka in charge of the 
headquarters there during the absence of the 
manager, R. D. Horning, who; spent his vaca- 
tion in the United States. 


Lumberman to Develop Tenor Voice 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 24.—Realizing a life- 
jong ambition, Dan V. O’Brien, of the O’Brier 
Lumber Co., left 
Thursday evening for 
New York, whence he [ 
will sai] March 31 for 
Milan, Italy. Mr. 
O’Brien possesses a 
really fine tenor voice, 
having been cast for 
leading roles in operas 
produced _ by the 
Seattle Civic Opera 
Co., and has been in 
demand as soloist in 
choir work in this city 
for many years. He 
endeared himself to 
the Hoo-Hoo Club of 
Seattle by taking 
charge of its musical 


programs, having 
many times staged 
productions of high 


merit, using local talent. In the lumber busi- 
ness he was for years in charge of the red 
cedar department of the Lloyd Hillman Lum- 
ber Co., and having cut loose for himself has 
built up a good business with the O’Brien Lum- 
ber Co. His brother will take charge of that 
concern, which will continue as the O’Brien 
Lumber Co. 

Mr. O’Brien expects to spend fotir years at 
Milan studying and developing his voice. He 
will be under the direction of Maestro Cottoni, 
who, Dan says, is “the greatest operatic coach 
in the world.” 

Michele de Caro, Seattle vocalist, has just 
made his debut in this city as the baritone of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Co. Mr. O’Brien’s 


This team of “Caterpillar” Thirtys has just pulled a heavy load of 
telephone poles, for replacing those destroyed in the flood, through 
a mile of loose sand and silt in which the motor truck cut hub deep 


so hard by a disaster of this nature. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad, the South- 
ern California Edison Co., the State and 
county highway departments, the telephone and 
telegraph companies, municipalities and in- 
dividual farmers and home owners are all find- 
ing lumber indispensable in the rapid and effi- 
cent rebuilding and rehabilitation work being 
done as the 60-mile strip of devastation springs 
back to normal. 

The fact that this section of the world is 


rive in good condition at destina- 
tion, as this type of package does 
not and will not hold up under 
ocean transportation, due to the 
working of the vessel and the at- 
mospheric conditions. 


Personnel of Rate-Making Body 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., March 24.—The rate-mak- 
ing body of the newly-organized United States 
Intercoastal Lumber Conference is made up of 
four members: M. J. Wright, Luckenbach 
Steamship Co.; W. D. Benson, Transmarine 
lines; C. H. Chandler, Arrow line, and Fred M. 
Fenwick, Nelson line. Lumber shippers approve 
the selection of James P. Jennings, a practical 

lumberman, as chair- 











Bridges were smashed as though made of twigs when the St. Francis dam in the San Fran- 
cisquito Canyon broke. “Caterpillar” Sixty hurries the bridge building job by handling big timber, 
piling, motor trucks etc. 


undoubtedly the most highly equipped as to 
tractors, both farm and industrial, as well as 
for the use of electrical power, automobiles 
and motor trucks is worthy of notice in this 
day of progress when substitutes for lumber 
are so frequently discussed. 


Takes Over Hardwood Mill 


SEATTLE, WaSH., March 24.—A hardwood 
mill at Sedro-Woolley, which was built about 
a year ago but has been idle for several months, 
has been taken over by the Washington Lumber 
Products Co., owner of an alder mill in this 
city. Thé new managers will cut alder and 
maple. 


man, since they are 
assured that rates 
from this time for- 
ward will be based on 
market conditions. 
Heretofore the prac- 
tice of rate-making by 
steamship companies 
has been to put up the 
rate on lumber when 
they did not need lum- 
ber tonnage; in other 
words, when the 
steamships could get 
sufficient genera 
cargo to take care of 
available space, they 
boosted the lumber 
rate in order to dis- 
courage lumber ton- 
nage. Under such a 
practice, it has been difficult to establish a 
steady trade on lumber. What is desired, and 
what the shippers feel that they will be able to 
obtain for lumber, is a stable rate similar to 
that provided by the railroads. 


Amends B. C. Taxation Act 


Vancouver, B. C., March 24—The provin- 
cial legislature prorogued' last session after 
passing an amendment to the taxation act 
which is of considerable importance to the 
timber owners and operators. This amen¢- 
ment gives the government additional powers 
in the control of capital depletion, and is 4 
substitute for the tax on profits accruing from 
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the sale of timber lands which was intro- 
duced last year, The bill as first introduced 
was passed on the principle that in allowing 
depletion the net acquisition cost of timber 
only would be permitted. Lumber interests 
put forth strenuous representations with a 
yiew to having the bill withdrawn, but were 
not successful in their attempts. The govern- 
ment did, however, modify the bill to a cer- 
tain extent in that it placed the minimum 
depletion allowable at $1.50 a thousand feet. 
Further particulars concerning this amendment 
may be obtained from the commissioner of tax- 
ation at Victoria, B. C. 


Completes Experimental Planting 


PorTLAND, ORE., March 24.—First among 
Oregon fir lumber manufacturers to adopt for- 
estry methods to keep their lands permanently 
productive, the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of 
Eugene, has just finished an experimental plant- 
ing of over 10,000 pine and redwood seedlings 
to supplement its policy of leaving fir seed trees 
when logging. The seedlings were supplied by 
the nursery maintained codperatively by the 
State forest school at Corvallis and the Federal 
Government, under the Clarke-McNary law. 
The planting was directed by Norman G, Jacob- 
son, of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association’s research and forest land man- 
agement department. 

Desirous of working up a constructive for- 
estry policy for the Booth-Kelly company, Man- 
ager A. C. Dixon and Logging Superintendent 
Faye Abrams arranged in 1924 for continuing 
study by the association’s experts of the capacity 
of cut-over lands to produce another crop and 
steps to that end that were practical under ex- 
isting conditions. The chief aim has been nat- 
ural reproduction of the original species by the 
adoption of a seed-tree policy and skillful han- 
dling of slash disposal. This promises to be 
highly successful but the company has decided 
to check against it further, also to coftribute 
to public forestry knowledge in the region, by 
some planting of other species. 


Douglas Fir Used in New Hotel 
VANCOUVER, WasH., March 24.—Last Satur- 
day—St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning—was 
in every way a very happy occasion for the 
business men of Vancouver who took part in 
the formal opening of the new Evergreen Hotel 
of this city. The opening of this hotel realizes 
an ambition of Vancouver’s principal citizens. 
This hotel is owned by the Vancouver Com- 
munity Hotel Corporation, and is operated by 
the Multnomah Hotel Corporation, of Portland, 

Ore., of which Eric V. Hauser is president. 
The new $250,000 hostelry is something that 


‘the citizens have a right to be proud of, in 


beauty of appointment, and furnishings as well. 
This hotel was built of Vancouver home prod- 
ucts as much as was practical, and the archi- 
tects, A. E. Tourtelotte and Frank J. Hummel, 
of Portland, have long been advocates of wood 
construction in an intelligent manner, so that 
Douglas fir has been used throughout the build- 
ing. In the public rooms and halls Douglas fir 
sandblasted panels are used, which recently have 
become so popular. Sandblast and color panels 
are the principal decoration in the banquet 
room and the coffee room. The coffee room is 
particularly attractive, with ceiling entirely of 
wood panels and beams, the central panels be- 
ing vertical grain fir sandblasted, while the top 
of the pillar panels carries a colored design in 
relief, sandblasted on the wood. 

The lumber in the building was furnished by 
the DeBois Lumber Co., manufacturer of Van- 
couver, and the fir panels by the Mackall-Paine 
Veneer Co., of this city. Among the local 
lumbermen who helped make this project a suc- 
cess were former mayor N. E. Allen, C. W. 
Ryan and S. M. Barnard, all associated in the 
S. M: Barnard Lumber Co.. 

Vancouver is one of the most interesting 
Points in the Northwest. It is the oldest white 
community in the State of Washington, and it 
was here that Dr. John McLaughlin, of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., built the first power sawmill, 


and from the port of Vancouver, Wash., on the 
Columbia River the first cargo of northwestern 
lumber was shipped.’ It was at that time ‘the 
term or trade name which stil] clings to Douglas 
fir in the export trade, namely “Oregon pine,” 
was conferred on this wood by Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin. 


To Promote Wood Architecture 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 24.—At the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Jack Peterson in the col- 
lege of architecture has been awarded a $1,000 
scholarship tendered by the West Coast Lum- 
ber Bureau and intended to promote the de- 


velopment of architecture in wood. The stu-‘ 


dent, after becoming familiar with West Coast 
forest products, will spend two months at 
Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts, near Paris; 
he will then go to Switzerland, and prepare 
measured detail drawings of at least two out- 
standing chalets. The material developed under 
the scholarship will be published on Mr. Peter- 
son’s return and made available to architects 
and others interested. 


Confidence in Banfaaes 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 24.—In his weekly 
letter to members, Roy A. Dailey, manager 
north Coast district National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, discusses “Confidence” 
as an intangible part of every transaction dur- 


ing these days of modern business. “You can 
not measure it, or weigh-it,” he says, “yet you 
are intensely conscious of its presence; and 
were it to suddenly disappear you would ex- 
perience a severe jolt, which if long continued 
would disrupt the strongest business structure.” 
Mr. Dailey will attend the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the National-American association 
April 11 and 12, and will present a report deal- 
ing with conditions in the north, Coast district, 
devoting some attention to recent experiments in 
the industry which have had a trend away from 
old, established practices. 


Seek Bark Beetle Appropriation 


San Francisco, March 24.—A $250,000 Fed- 
eral appropriation to finance a campaign for 
eradication of the bark beetles which are said 
to have destroyed $2,000,000 worth of pino 
timber in Modoc County during the last for- 
years, will be asked of Congress immediately 
by the Modoc County development board, 
State Forester M. B. Pratt announced here 
today. 

State forestry officials said that in the State 
at large the insect hordes destroyed approxi- 
mately 1,000,000,000 board feet of pine timber 
last year, the loss equalling more than half 
the total timber cut. In addition to the emer- 
gency appropriation asked, Modoc County will 
also ask a larger fund to carry on the fight 
next year and through the winter months. — 


Plant to Use South’s Low Grades 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 26.—Headed by 
Charles Dregge, of Grand Rapids, Mich., as 
president and having among its officers E. A. 
Frost, of Shreveport, the Mich-La Lumber In- 
dustries (Inc.), has been organized with a 
capital of $300,000 and headquarters here with 
plans to manufacture forest products into lum- 
ber for making furniture, automobile bodies, 
agricultural implements and similar products. 
Mr. Dregge is head of the Nichols & Cox Lum- 
ber Co., which is prominent as a hardwood 
dealer and manufacturer of hardwood flooring. 
Mr. Frost is head of the Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries (Inc.), and is vice president of the Mich- 
La company. John W. Willis, of Shreveport, 
prominent official of the Shreveport Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., is treasurer of the new company, 
and John W. Dregge, son of President Dregge, 
of the Mich-La company, is secretary. 


Martin J. Dregge, brother of the president 
of the new company, and J. Hampton Hoult, 
owner of the Loose Furniture Shops, holding 
company for some large furniture plants, are 
also interested in the new venture, which, it is 
pointed out, may be the forerunner of a num- 
ber of furniture plants in this community. J. C. 
Wickliffe, vice president of the Nichols & Cox 
company, of Grand Rapids, is also interested as 
director in the new company, whose organiza- 
tion has aroused a great deal of interest in 
lumber and industrial circles of this territory. 


A site for the plant has already been pur- 
chased from the Shreveport Long Leaf com- 
pany here. It comprises about twelve acres and 
is between the Texas & Pacific and the Illinois 
Central tracks. About twenty-five men will 
be used at first. The highest class of machinery 
will be installed and dry kilns will be opened in 
ten days to begin receiving shipments of lumber. 
As explained by Mr. Frost, the location of the 
plant here will do away with the need of a haul 
of hardwoods from this territory to Grand 
Rapids and will bring the raw materials and 
the manufacturing plant close together. 

As stated by President Dregge, the opening 
of the new plant here is a new departure for 
the interests represented; it will utilize forest 
products, turning them into dimension used in 
the manufacture of furniture, auto bodies and 
kindred products. “This movement of the 
North to the South for furniture and other in- 
dustries,” Mr. Dregge stated, “might be termed 
epochal,” predicting that furniture. manufactur- 


ing plants may follow this new company’s inau- 
guration of operations. 

The plant here will receive hardwoods from 
the Frost Lumber Industries and from other 
interests if the volume of the business justifies, 
as expected. Although only 25 men will be 
used directly, the new plant indirectly will fur- 
nish employment to several hundred men at 
sawmill plants in this territory, furnishing ma- 
terial for the new enterprise. 

Mr. Dregge, further discussing the new en- 
terprise, said that the new system will result 
in the utilization of certain grades of lumber 
for which a market could not be found pre- 
viously. “The bane of the sawmill man,” he 
said, “always has been low grade lumber. Our 
plant will create an outlet for virtually all 
grades of lumber produced in the South and 
therefore mean a bigger market.” 





Hardening Process for Palmetto 


Atianta, Ga., March 26.—John H. Henika, 
72-year-old foreman of the woodshop at the 
Georgia School of Technology in Atlanta, has 
recently invented a process or method for 
hardening palmetto wood, producing a highly 
decorative grain and making the wood avail- 
able for commercial uses, it was officially an- 
nounced last week. 

Ever since the battle of Fort Moultrie, in 
1776, when the British fleet found that its can- 
non balls were ineffectual in destroying the fort 
—the balls sinking into the pithy palmetto wood 
of which the fort was made without causing 
any serious damage—palmetto wood has been 
regarded as too soft for ordinary commercial 
purposes. Mr. Henika’s series of experiments, 
however, have now resulted successfully in 
making palmetto wood available for commercial 
use, and is being used as decorative veneering 
for furniture and paneling. 

The fibers of the palmetto wood are so hard 
that they retain in their original amber color, no | 
matter what color of stain is applied to the 
surface. The design of the fibers, running ver- 
tically and spirally as they do, gives an odd and 
attractive appearance to the wood, resembling 
bird’s-eye maple, though more regular in pat- 
tern. After treatment the wood can be handled 
like oak, walnut, maple, mahogany and other 
hardwoods. 
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Wisconsin Seeks Solution of Forestry Problems 


Lumbermen, Pulp and Paper Men, Foresters, Legislators, Editors, Educators 
Confer on Methods of Perpetuating Forests 


and Others 


MitwavukeEeg, Wis., March 28.—The land and 
forest situation in Wisconsin and what the for- 
ests mean to the varied industries and inter- 
ests of all people of the State were pictured 
here today at Wisconsin’s first commercial 
forestry conference. About 200 persons were 
present, including many lumbermen from north- 
ern Wisconsin and upper Michigan, representa- 
tives of the woodworking and wood-using in- 
dustries, paper and pulp manufactures, legis- 
lators, and agricultural experts. 

D. C. Everest, president of the American 
Pulp & Paper Co., Rothschild, Wis., general 
chairman, told of the purpose of the confer- 
ence, which, he said, was to outline ways and 
means of perpetuating the present industrial, 
commercial, agricultural and recreational re- 
sources of Wisconsin and to bring forcefully 
to timber owners the problems of forestry. 

“There are only 2,000,000 acres of merchant- 
able timber left in the State,” said Mr. Everest, 
“consisting of 15,000,000,000 feet, and about one 
billion feet of this is cut annually.” The only 
way to get action on the forest problems is 
through a conference of this kind, he said. 
Little attention was paid to conservationists 75 
years ago. The alleged waste of lumber in 
the early years of the industry was caused by 
a lack of markets. The support of the for- 
estry program means a continuance of the 
wood-using industries in the State and of agri- 
culture and commerce. There is no other in- 
dustry so woven in with many others as the 
wood and wood products industry. 

Referring to the tax situation, Mr. Everest 
said that formerly timber was cut to reduce 
the taxes, but through a campaign of education 
a revision of taxes has been brought about, 
and today Wisconsin has the best legislation on 
forest taxes in the country. It takes in all 
factors, he said, but he believes that it should 
include the mature timber, as the tax pressure 
has not been removed yet on the owners of 
standing timber. It is vastly more important, 
he said, to husband the present crop of timber 
than that of future years. He hoped that out 
of the conference some definite program for 
commercial forestry would be developed. 


Land and Forest Situation Discussed 


Dean H. L. Russell, of the college of agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, in taking 
over the gavel to preside at the session during 
which the land and forest situation in Wiscon- 
sin was discussed, said that of 35,000,000 acres 
of land. in Wisconsin, only 9,500,000 acres are 
working and carrying the load. Conditions 
have to be bettered and the balance has to be 
better than in the past. Many people regard 
cut-over land as a liability, he said, but it is 
not, and Wisconsin can again grow the best 
pine in the country. Wisconsin is close to 
markets, and the wood-using industries need 
a close source of supply, as the freight rates 
on the average, on timber, have increased from 
$2 a thousand feet of lumber, 25 years ago, to 
$10 at present. 

The land situation in Wisconsin was dis- 
cussed by B. H. Hibbard, professor of agri- 
cultural economics at the University of Wis- 
consin. He traced the development of the 
prairies of the West in pioneer days and re- 
minded the audience of the way timber was 
cut to build up the open sections. 

The next speaker was Raphael Zon, of 
St. Paul, director Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment Station. Speaking on “Forest Con- 
ditions in Wisconsin,” he said: 

How long will Wisconsin forests last? This 
is a very simple problem in arithmetic. There 
remains today in Wiscensin about 12% bil- 
lion feet of merchantable timber. This in- 


Nore: A report of the Thursday ses- 
sions of the Wisconsin Commercial For- 
estry Conference will appear in the 
April 7 issue of the American LuMBER- 
MAN.—EbIToR. 





cludes pine, hemlock, spruce, cedar, and all 
the hardwoods, such as maple, birch, and 
beech. Wisconsin is cutting every year a 
little over one billion board feet of lumber and 
over 500,000 cords of pulpwood. If we dis- 
regard the amount of timber grown, the mer- 
chantable stand at the present rate of cutting 
for lumber and pulpwood would not last more 
than about 12 years. 

Of some 18 million acres of land classed as 
forest land in Wisconsin, only about 2 million 
acres are covered with old merchantable tim- 
ber. The rest is cut-over land, of which 
about 7 million acres are so badly burned that 
they are not coming back to forest at all; 
about 4 million acres of cut-over land are com- 
ing up to merchantable second growth, and 
another 5 million acres are covered with sec- 
ond growth of cordwood size. 

Some growth is taking place on this cut- 
over land. As a matter of fact, and this 
may seem strange after all the talk we have 
heard about forest devastation, there actually 
is more wood being grown in Wisconsin today 
than is being cut. This would be very en- 
couraging if the growth which takes place 
were in the kind of timber Wisconsin needs 
most and uses most. 

Recent studies of the experiment station 
show that of the hardwood timber, which is 
being cut at the rate of about one billion feet 
a year, only about one-third is replaced by 
growth, and two-thirds is at the expense of 
the small reserve of old timber accumulated 
during past centuries. 

Of spruce pulpwood, which the State uses 
to the amount of about 400,000 cords a year, 
it replaces by growth only 50,000 cords a 
year, and must get 350,000 cords either by de- 
pleting the few remaining stands of mer- 
chantable timber or by importing it from Min- 
nesota and upper Michigan. 

Of hemlock, which the State uses at the rate 
of 539,000 cords a year, practically nothing is 
replaced by growth. We are living on the 
hemlock capital accumulated in the past. 

Where, then, does the growth take place? 
It takes place in our aspen or popple stands. 
There are some 7 million acres of popple land 
in the State, which produces at the rate of 2% 
million cords a year. Yet, we use only about 
12,000 cords a year. Popple is a short-lived 
tree. When it is 60 years old it begins to 
deteriorate. Unless we increase tremendously 
the use of popple in the State, it will die out 
and fall down without serving any useful pur- 
pose. This growth, therefore, is of little bene- 
fit at present to the State. 

Another wood that grows in excess of its 
present cut is jack pine. The State uses 90,000 
cords of jack pine, while the growth is over 
one million cords a year. This is the most 
encouraging thing, as jack pine is rapidly com- 
ing into use, and the growth in excess of the 
cut adds to our future available supplies. 

In spite, therefore, of the fact that more 
wood is growing today in Wisconsin than is 
being cut, the kind of wood which is most in 
demand—the hardwood lumber, the spruce and 
hemlock pulpwood—is being depleted at a 
rapid rate. The species which grow in excess 
of the present cut are the ones which are now 
of but little use. This is the situation. What 
can be done about it? 

The life of the old hardwood merchantable 
stand should be prolonged as much as possi- 
ble (1) by reducing the cut to actual growth; 
(2) by adopting selective logging in place of 
clear cutting; and (3) by protecting the cut- 
over hardwood land from fire and speeding up 
the growth by proper care. 

The hardwocd industry in the State de- 
pends on the supply of large-sized timber. 
This supply can be maintained only by selec- 
tive logging. 


The use of popple should be increased. It 
is entirely suitable for paper making, espe- 
cially for book paper. Much of the popple 
land should be converted gradually into more 
valuable forests of white pine and spruce, 
This can be done by under-planting the pres- 
ent aspen stands with the more valuable 
species. 

The vast area of some 7 million acres of 
badly burned-over and ruined land should be 
planted up. The State, at present, is planting 
about 1,000 acres a year. How long will it 
take to plant up the 7 million acres of denuded 
land at such a rate? Just a trifle—only 7,000 
years. Yet we are talking about forestry. We 
are just merely kidding ourselves. It is almost 
like trying to put out a big fire by pouring 
water with a teacup. We do not hesitate, and 
very properly, to speak of plans for highway 
construction in terms of millions of dollars. 
When it comes to forestry, we think and act 
in terms of thousands of dollars. Unless we 
conceive forestry in the State as a big, urgent 
problem, unless we are ready to begin restora- 
tion of our denuded forest lands at the rate 
of 100,000 acres a year, we shall not get any- 
where. 


The next speaker was W. A. Duffy, of the 
state commission of agriculture, who stressed 
the need of land classification. 

In the discussion that followed, A. L. Osborn, 
of Oshkosh, declared that everyone has been 
years too slow in becoming forest conscious in 
Wisconsin. “We can save Wisconsin from be- 
coming a barren and desolate State,” he de- 
clared. Mr. Osborn told of the scenes he had 
witness¢d when timber was destroyed by fires 
that should never have been started. 


A Forest Industry Problem 


The business of using forests is different 
from what it used to be, C. M. Stevens, for- 
ester, of Portland, Ore., said, and it is a forest 
industry problem primarily, and the industry 
must help itself in regard to forestry. Frank 
Reeves, of the National Trade Extension Bu- 
reau, said that the lumber industry has a 
period of serious contraction before it and can 
only expand again as the second growth of tim- 
ber advances. He said that the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association is therefore 
vitally interested in reforestation and forestry 
problems as well as in manufacturing. 

The next subject under discussion was what 
forests mean to various interests of Wisconsin. 
William Mauthe, State conservation commis- 
sioner and chairman of the session, said that 
Wisconsin’s first task in solving the reforesta- 
tion problem is the preparation of a workable 
program and development of a common under- 
standing of the importance of forests and the 
practice of commercial forestry. 


What Forests Mean to Lumber Industry 


Alvin C. Reis, assemblyman, discussing 
“What the Forests Mean to the Public,” told 
of the importance of the lumber industry and 
of the factor of freight in lumber cost. He 
urged the value of the forests for recreation 
and argued the fairness of the yield tax. Mr. 
Reis was followed by M. P. McCullough, of 
Wausau, of Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., who 
told what the forests mean to the lumber in- 
dustry. (Mr. McCullough’s address will ap- 
pear in next week’s issue.—Eprror.] 

The paper and pulp industry is vitally inter- 
ested in the forestry problem, and this applies 
also to the printing and publishing business, 
F. J. Sensenbrenner, of the Kimberly-Clark 
Co., said. 

The railroads use sufficient wood to make 
them interested in forestry, according to H. S. 
Larimer, of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway, who said that no material can take 
the place of wooden ties, and that the rail- 
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roads are dependent upon the forests for con- 
struction of equipment and the building and 
maintenance of lines. The most impelling rea- 
son of all for the perpetuation of forests, from 
the standpoint of the railroads, he said, is the 
freight revenue. 

M. H. Frank, of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co., spoke on “What Forests 
Mean to Hydro-electric Power Interests.” 

Virgin timber is being demanded by buyers 
of resort property in northern Wisconsin, Burt 
Williams, of Milwaukee, said, in presenting 
what forests mean to the resort owners. He 
cited the tract of 10,000 acres of virgin timber 
acquired by the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
which will be used for resort property, which 
will be worth more for recreation than if it 
were converted to lumber. More than 4,000,- 
000 tourists come into Wisconsin annually and 
they spend over $100,000,000 while they are 
in the State, he said. Counties in northern 
Wisconsin are finding that the resort business 
and the lumber industry are their two biggest 
phases of commercial life. 

W. J. P. Aberg, Madison, president of the 
Wisconsin Izaak Walton League, described the 
work of his organization in promoting conser- 
vation and reforestation and said that recrea- 


ating plants, ninth, with an output of $49,493,- 
593; planing mill products, fifteenth, with an 
output of $31,635,629. 

The retail lumberman grew with the in- 
dustry, Ben F. Springer, Milwaukee, president 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, the 
next speaker, said. The retailer provided 98 
percent of all the wood used on farms, 80 per- 
cent of all wood used in city dwellings, and 
the wood for buildings of other forms. “The 
retailer’s interest is direct,” said Mr. Springer, 
“because he wants to continue to serve the 
community. The greatest problem now is in 
securing raw material. It has to be secured 
from distant points with resulting increased 
cost of freight, which the consumer eventually 
pays. The retailer is the contact between the 
manufacturer and the consumer and is inter- 
ested in securing a source of supply closer 
to home. That is why Wisconsin retailers 
want to see the forestry program go through 
in this State.” 

Employees are interested in forests because 
there are more employees and the payrolls are 
larger in the woodworking industry than they 
were in 1900, according to R. G. Knutson, of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Springer. He pointed out that 














General view of main arena of the Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis., showing displays 


made at the sixth annual Milwaukee Home Show, held last week. 


On the stage in the back- 


ground is shown a model home selected in a contest sponsored by architects of the State. 
Numerous lumber companies, including the Curtis Companies and the Wisconsin Land & Lum- 


ber Co., and several lumber associations had exhibits. 


Nearly 76,000 people visited the show. 





tion pays for fire protection, reforestation and 
many other things. 


Statistics on Wood-Using Industries 


George F. Kull, of the Wisconsin Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was unable to be present 
and Mr. Osborn read his paper, which dealt 
with statistics on the wood-using industries of 
the State. There are 791 wood-using manufac- 
turing plants in Wisconsin, with $255,000,000 
invested. They have an annual production of 
$174,000,000, and annual payroll of $55,000,000 
and employ 65,000 wage earners, with one- 
eighth of the population of the State, or 325,- 
000, directly dependent upon this industry. 
They employ one-fourth of the total population, 
pay about one-fourth of all the taxes, approxi- 
mately $38,742,000; create one-fourth of the 
railroad revenue; create one-fourth of the mer- 
chants’ trade; and one-fourth of the banking 
business in the State. The box factories con- 
sume 167,000,000 board feet annually; sash 
and door plants consume 150,000,000 board 
feet; furniture factories, 80,000,000 board feet; 
planing mills, 44,000,000 board feet; wooden- 
ware factories, 44,000,000 board feet; and ex- 
celsior plants, 21,000,000 board feet. 

The paper and wood pulp industry is fourth 
in the State, with an output of $90,923,528; 
lumber and timber products, eighth with a total 
output of $53,485,523; furniture and refriger- 











while the sawmills have decreased in the State, 
the other woodworking plants have increased, 
but they have to get their supply from outside 
the State. Lumbering and logging also give 
employment to farmers and others at seasons 
when they otherwise would be without employ- 
ment. 

C. E. Broughton, of Sheboygan, next told 
what forests mean to the State press. 


Fire protection and suppression was the topic 
of the closing session of the day, with Mr. 
Aberg presiding. Fred W. Luening, of Mil- 
waukee, in a discussion on the responsibility 
of the State, the public, and private land owners 
in forest fire prevention and suppression, said 
he was convinced that modern methods could 
be applied for fighting fires in the forests 
which would save considerable timber. He de- 
scribed an experiment in the North last sum- 
mer with a fire that was “set” for the fighters 
and then an actual fire. He also told of the 
fire prevention work the Spanish River Pulp 
& Paper Co., Ontario, Can., is doing. This is 
the company that furnishes the Milwaukee 
Journal with paper. 


C. L. Cecil, Duluth, Minn., Cornell Wood 
Products Co., reviewed the forest protection ac- 
tivities of that company. 

‘ C. L. Harrington, superintendent of State 
forests and parks, said that the State is mak- 


ing some progress in fire prevention and he 
told of the fire code and laws which were 
worked out and passed in the legislatures of 
1923 and 1925. 

Mr. Harrington believes that the local people 
and local institutions, and not tourists, are to 
blame for the forest fires. He said that the 
tourists do not come into the State in forest 
fire weather. He suggested that timber holders 
place simple fire fighting equipment at strategic 
points on their holdings and organize crews 
who can reach fires promptly and who know 
how to fight them. He urged the timber 
owners to get the men on the land interested 
in the work of fire prevention and protection. 
There has been more progress in fire preven- 
tion in the last three years than there was. in 
the last 100 years, he declared. 

R. G. Flanders, of Oconto, brought in a 
report on the meeting of the Wolf & Oconto 
Rivers Forest Association, which has just or- 
ganized the Northeastern Fire Prevention As- 
sociation to preserve and keep Wisconsin green 
and to prevent and control forest fires and to 
promote reforestation. The association takes 
in fire districts Nos. 4, 5, and 9. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS 











Oakland Hoo-Hoo Meet 


OakLanp, Cauir., March 24.—The regular 
March meeting of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 39 was 
held yesterday at the Hotel Leamington here, 


_with President Clem Fraser in the chair. He 


presented a birthday gift to his business asso- 
ciate, Merrill Robinson, and to Clyde I. 
Speer, the latter of the Zenith Mill & Lumber 
Co., these two gentlemen having had birth- 
days during the month. Mr. Robinson was 
chairman of the day and introduced as the 
speaker George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., 
who told of the origin of names of Pacific 
coast trees and incidentally discussed prices, 
costs, codperation and competition in business. 
The club plans to institute a new basis for 


. membership and a new system for maintaining 


financial support of its activities, which will 
probably be reported on at the next meeting, 
on April 20. 


(SSS 2202040288) 


Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Organize 


Burrao, N. Y., March 27.—A big concatena- 
tion of Hoo-Hoo took place at the Lafayette 
Hotel on the evening of March 23, following 
a dinner there. The initiates numbered sixty- 
five, of whom fourteen were reinstated. Not 
only Buffalo was represented, but numerous other 
places, including North Tonawanda, Niagara 
Falls, Middleport, Lockport, Springville, Olean 
and Bradford, Pa. It was one of the biggest 
assemblages of lumbermen seen here in a long 
time. 

The presiding officer at the dinner was Presi- 
dent Franklin A. Hofheins, who introduced a 
number of speakers who discussed the bright 
outlook for the order and the benefits which it 
was hoped to accomplish for the lumber in- 
dustry. The speakers included Henry R. 
Isherwood, St. Louis, secretary-treasurer of 
Hoo-Hoo; Al Hager, Lansing, Mich., past 
Snark of the Universe; Charles S. McCrae, 
president of the Cleveland (Ohio) Hoo-Hoo 
Club; Hugh McLean, jr., North Tonawanda, 
and Secretary-treasurer Fred M. Sullivan. 

The Hoo-Hoo club, which is the first organ- 
ized in New York State and the seventy-first 
in the order, will have the following officers 
and directors who were chosen unanimously : 
President, L. N. Whissel, L. N. Whissel Lum- 
ber Corporation; vice president, Oliver Veling, 
Dohn, Fischer & Co. (Inc.); vice president, 
Harrington Flierl, Christian Flier! Co. (Inc.) : 
secretary-treasurer, Fred M. Sullivan, T. Sulli- 
van & Co. Directors, the officers and Horace 
F. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, and C. J. Armbs. 
of the Buffalo Sash & Door Co., both of Buf- 
falo; and Harry E. Gosch, ef the Creo Dipt 
Co., North Tonawanda. 
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Lumber Clubs Have Varied Activities 


Jackson Club Elects 


Jackson, Miss., March 26.—At last Thurs- 
day’s meeting members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club elected officers for the ensuing twelve 
months, as follows: 

President—J. W. McKewen, auditor Finkbine 
Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Irwin C. Swan, general man- 
ager Anderson Manufacturing Co. 

Secretary—Murray Bass, 
bone, Hair & Ridgway Co. 

The newly elected officers who will have 
charge of the next weekly meeting, were prom- 
ised the codperation of every member of the 
club. 


manager Rath- 


Discuss Coal Problems 


Eau Carre, Wis., March 26.—Members of 
the West Wisconsin and the Northwest Wis- 
consin Lumbermen’s clubs had an interesting 
session here at the Hotel Eau Claire, on March 
21, with representatives of coal dock shippers 
to talk over some of the problems of the busi- 
ness and to meet each other on friendly terms. 
The meeting was of mutual benefit, for the 
dealers were given the views of the shippers and 
the dock men saw the angle of the dealers in 
the distribution of coal. Both groups learned 
that they could work in harmony with each 
other in the sale of coal in this territory and 
a better understanding resulted. 

The meeting was called to order by W. J. 
Bagley, Evans-Lee Co., Eau Claire, president 
of the West Wisconsin club, and after the 
minutes of the two clubs were read, Ben 
Springer, president of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, was introduced. It 
was Mr. Springer’s first visit to a district club 
since being elected head of the State organiza- 
tion and he received a rousing welcome. 

Mr. Springer told the clubs that he would 
endeavor to measure up to the responsibilities 
which that position held, and later in the day 
when he talked, he told the lumbermen that 
the industry is passing through a most unusual 
period. He said that some had forgotten how 
to think and were unable to get the broad-view 
of the economic scheme of things. He urged 
co6peration among all members of the in- 
dustry and pointed out that if codperation was 
lacking, it would eventually mean disaster. 

Mr. Bagley was reélected president of the 
West Wisconsin club, which held its annual 
election at this meeting. C. K. Averill, Men- 
omonie, was reélected vice president, and E. 
Crane, Chippewa Falls, and reélected secretary. 

Frank Elkinton, manager of the traffic de- 
partment for the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, followed, and explained the work 
of his department and urged the dealers to 
take advantage of the traffic department. 

The dealers were told that the coal business 
is not a sideline of their business, by Ormie 
C. Lance, secretary of the Northwestern Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association, of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Lance told of a survey which had been made 
and which revealed the fact that from 35 to 50 
percent of the annual sales volume of the aver- 
age lumber yard is on coal. He said that the 
dealers should get a fair profit on their coal 
business because it costs them considerable 
money to handle it and to service the community 
and he urged full codperation with the dock 
operators and coal wholesalers for the good of 
the coal business. 

Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the State 
association, in a talk, outlined the various things 
which the association takes up and of the club 
meetings in the past in various parts of the 
State, many of which were conferences between 
the dealers and manufacturers to work out mu- 
tual problems on various products the lumber 
dealers handle. He said that the lumber deal- 
ers need the aid of the coal men in the proper 
distribution of coal in their communities and 


he asked for the support and codperation of 
the coal men to and the dealer in the problems 
of coal distribution. 

It was brought out in a discussion which fol- 
lowed that the coal dock shippers had found it 
much more pleasant and profitable to do busi- 
ness through the local lumber dealers and re- 
tailers, because they are responsible business 
men, rather than through individuals who had 
not built up a secure business. Valuable infor- 
mation on how to sell coal was given the dealers 
by the representatives of the shippers and the 
meeting adjourned with a friendly spirit pre- 
vailing between the dealers and shippers. 

About 80 were present, eighteen of whom 
were representatives of the shippers. 


Houston Club in Annual 


Houston, Tex., March 26.—Ralph Lyon 
Moore, Houston agent for the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., is the new president of the Houston 
Lumbermen’s Club. He was elected at the 
annual meeting last Tuesday night at the Lum- 
bermen’s Club rooms to succeed Charles J. 
Robertson, vice president and general manager 
of the Roberts6n-MacDonald Lumber Co., who 

=~  ~served- the last year. 

=—-- |. Harry G. Dean, sales 

‘-_-| agent of the Trinity 

River Lumber ‘Co.; was 

chosen. vice. president, 

and H. C. Meyer was 
reélected secretary. 

Directors elected 
were F. D. Wherrett, 








R. L. MOORE, 
Houston, Tex.; 
Elected President 
Lumbermen’s Club 











of the Sabine Lumber 
Co., C. B. Granburg, of 
the West Lumber Co., 
E. E. Hall, of the R. 
W. Wier Lumber Co., 
John B. Farthing, of 
the Jones Lumber Co. 
and E. E. Stone, of the Stone Lumber Co. 

The Houston Lumbermen’s Club is a strong 
factor in the social life of Houston lumber- 
men. The annual get-together event accom- 
panying the election of officers invariably draws 
a representative crowd of lumbermen, The 
Tuesday evening meeting was the occasion for 
a short vaudeville program and other enter- 
tainment features, but the club did not “spread 
it on” as usual, as one member expressed it, 
because of the approaching convention here 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 
The lumbermen will do their utmost to pro- 
vide “classy entertainment” particularly for 
those participating in the Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion on the night of April 10, the first night 
of the convention. This event will be staged 
at the Lumbermen’s Club rooms. 


Nylta Observes Presidents’ Night 


New York, March 27.—“Presidents’ Night” 
was observed last Friday by the Nylta 
Club, with a capacity attendance and all past 
executives of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association as the guests of honor. Previous 
to the meeting, the presidents were guests of 
the Nylta directors at a dinner in the Yale Club. 

After an address and a round-table dis- 
cussion, the presidents one by one told of 
their experiences in the lumber business in 
New York and by the time it was over the 
evening had been turned into a regular family 
party. The guests of honor included Frank 
A. Niles, the present head of the New York 
association, and these ex-presidents: Russell J. 
Perrine, James Sherlock Davis, John F. 





Steeves, William C. Reid, Richard S. White, 
Joseph F. Murphy and Everett L. Barnard 
It was one of the occasions that all of the 
presidents have attended. 

John C. Howell, a well known economist, was 
the speaker of the evening. He described con. 
ditions in the lumber industry and expressed 
the belief that troubles that business is under- 
going now are traceable to the World War. 
“We have been through a period of unpre. 
cedented production in the lumber business,” 
he said. “We have now reached the point’ 
where there must be digestion. We are keyed 
up in this country to produce much more than 
the market needs. We now appreciate that 
overproduction is a big drawback.” He added 
that he believed conditions are now righting 
themselves and said there was an encouraging 
outlook for the lumber business this year. 


To Meet at Fond du Lac 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., March 27.—A meeting 
of the South Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club is to be held here on Friday evening, 
April 6, at the Retlaw Hotel. Don S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, will address the club, 
It is possible that Ben F. Springer, president 
of the State association, will be present. 


SAFER es 


Flush Doors Prevent Spread of Fire 


A striking example of how birch veneer 
flush doors, 134 inches thick, western pine 
core, veneered 4% of an inch on two sides, pre- 
vented the total destruction of a new hotel 
type of building at 6814 Wayne Avenue, Chi- 
cago, is related by B. Hochstadter, president 
of the Service Sash & Door Co., 355 North 
Union Park Court, Chicago, which supplied 
the millwork for the building. It appears that 
a couple of weeks ago a fire, caused by the 
combustion of painters’ benzine-soaked rags, 
occurred in the newly-completed hotel struc- 
ture and swept through the building. The new 
fixtures, rugs and other furnishings stored in 
the rooms were saved by the fact that the fire 
was confined to the stairways and cerridors, 
the flames being unable to eat their way 
through the flush doors. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN was shown some of the doors which 
came through the fire, and he found that the 
flames had merely scorched the paint and 
veneer, being unable to penetrate the core of 
the door. In one case, Mr. Hochstadter stated, 
the fire had burned through to within a quar- 
ter of an inch of the other side of the door, 
and then died out. All the metal hinges and 
locks on the doors melted, whereas the in- 
tense heat only caused the paint, which was 
ordinary varnish and filler, to blister. In some 
cases the fire charred the edges of the doors 
a little. 

E. J. Meles, architect of the Wayne Avenue 
building, was so impressed with the manner 
in which the flush doors stood. up under the 
fire that he has instructed the Service Sash 
& Door Co. to replace the metal elevator doors 
with flush doors, which in this particular in- 
stance acted as a fire door, limiting the dam- 
age from fire and water to about $25,000. Had 
it not been for the flush doors there is little 
doubt that the building—valued at $125,000, 
exclusive of furnishings—would have been 4 
total loss. (sueeemaannanaannae 

THIRTEEN THOUSAND chestnut telephone or 
telegraph poles standing in Watoga State 
forest of West Virginia will be sold by the 
State game and fish commission. The trees 


are to be cut and the lumber sold in an effort 
to combat the chestnut blight which ‘is de- 
stroying trees in all parts of the State. The 
Watoga forest is located near Marlinton in 
Pocahontas County. 
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What zhe Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


April 9—Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


April 11-12—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual, 


April 11-13—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual, 

April 13—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. An- 
nual. 


April 19-20—-Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
‘ tion, Memorial Hall, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


April 19-20—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 24-25—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 24-26—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual. 


April 27-28—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Hotel Senator, Sacramento, 
Calif. Pacific Coast group meeting. 


1-2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


May 3-4—General Standardization Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


May 4-5—National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


May 7—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. Annual meeting and cruise. 
Sarnia to Windsor and return, via Steamer 
“Hamonic.” 


May 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
i America, Hotel Jefferson, S:. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual. 


May 15—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Bi-monthly meeting. 


July 18-19—Southern Sash Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. Sum- 


mer meeting. 
See eeaeaeaeaaane 


Plans for Annual Cruise 


Toronto, Ont., March 26.—M. R. Bogart, of 
Chatham, Ont., secretary of the Southwestern 
Qntario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
has issued the first announcement of the 
program for the annual meeting and cruise 
of the association. On Monday, May 7, those 
taking part in the cruise will leave Point Ed- 
ward near Sarnia, Ont., on the steamer 
Hamonic for the trip from Sarnia to Windsor 
and return. The annual meeting will be opened 
on board at 2:30 p. m. - In addition to the 
regular association business, a good program 
of addresses has been arranged. Social enter- 
tainment will also be provided between 4 and 
6 p.m. The annual banquet will be held in 
the dining room of the steamer from 6 to 
7:30 p. m. From 8 to 12 midnight, while the 
steamer is in dock at Windsor, the annual 
dance will take place. Windsor and Detroit 
friends who are unable to take the trip will 
be welcomed to the dance at Windsor. About 
midnight the steamer will sail on the return 
trip to Sarnia. 


Canaan aaaanaane 
The “Why” of Associations 

Youncstown, Ono, March 26.—Jud Yoho, 
chairman of one of the committees of the Ma- 
honing Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
with headquarters here, has sent out a letter 
consisting of pointed paragraphs, telling the 
members of the association why and how 
it can be of benefit to them. This letter, en- 
titled “A Few Briefs to Members,” is as fol- 
lows : 

The making or breaking of your association 
is in your hands, 

Inactivity, “don’t care” and non-attendance 
at meetings are the stepping stones toward 
failure. 

Second-hand information can never apply it- 
self to direct communication. 

Mass assemblage usually works out to in- 
dividual advantage. 

Largely attended gatherings bring forth 
that wisdom we all seek to acquire. 

Success comes only by faith and work. 


To keep and preserve requires constant co- 
operation. 


To tell the other fellow of the value of the 
association and be a “slacker” yourself retards 
its very purpose and all prospects of its 
prosperity. 

Every human being has a desire ‘to attain 
some goal, but this can be achieved only 
through and by concentration of thought and 
action. 

The easy way to be self-successful is to be 
a cog in the machinery of uplifting your 
fellowmen. 

The writer appeals to your better self to 
attend regularly from this time hence, thereby 
better fitting yourself to reach the standard 
of your own ambition. 

Do these things and 1928 will be the great- 
est year you ever had. 


Georgia Retailers to Select Date 


ATLANTA, GaA., March 26.—Officers and di- 
rectors of the Georgia Retail Lumber & Mill- 
work Association expect to hold a meeting 
some time during April, it has been announced, 
to select a date for the semiannual convention 
which. will be held during May, and also to 
select the city at which the meeting will be held. 
The program committee also will be appointed 
at this meeting. - 


Kentuckians in District Meeting 


Louisvitte, Ky., March 26.—Secretary J. 
Crow Taylor, of the Kentucky Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, reported that about 
a dozen lumbermen were present at a recent 
district meeting held at Paducah, Ky., home 
town of Luke Russell, president of the asso- 
ciation. Bad weather held attendance down. 
However, much good was accomplished, and 
it is planned to hold several meetings this 
season, one at Mayfield and another at Hen- 


derson, plus the mid-summer meeting pro-- 


posed for Ashland, Ky. It is hoped to eventu- 
ally work out plans whereby group meetings 
will be held at more frequent intervals, which 
would improve interest in the organization, and 
develop ideas for the State convention to deal 
with. PPP EEE EEE ES 

Pennsylvania District Organization 

Pirtspurcn, Pa., March 27.—A meeting of 
retail lumber dealers in the territory embrac- 
ing Grove City, Harrisville, Greenville, and 
Sandy Lake, in Mercer County, was held last 
Thursday evening in the Penn-Grove Hotel in 
Grove City, with a view to forming an organ- 
ization to be affiliated with the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania. 
Points in Butler County will also probably be 
included when an organization is_ effected. 
Another meeting will be held in Greenville, 
Monday evening, April 30, when it is antici- 
pated the organization will be completed. 

The Western Pennsylvania association head- 
quarters here were represented by Secretary 
R. F. McCrea, Treasurer G. P. Textor, of 
Wilkinsburg, Field Secretary M. W. Dickey, 
and F. R. Dague, of the insurance department. 
The idea of organizing was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and seemed to be unanimously favored 
by the goodly number of dealers in attendance. 
As to business conditions and prospects, those 
present expressed optimistic views and confi- 
dence that the spring and summer, will see a 
good volume of business. 


(‘SER aaeaeaeesaaaaaaaas 


Tue Nortrn Carolina department of con- 
servation and development is offering to all 
counties in the State the proposition of making 
a timber survey for $800 to $1,000. This sur- 
vey would be used by Chambers of Commerce 
and other trade bodies in securing lumber and 
woodworking plants. Indications are that 
some counties will accept the proposal, while 
it is certain others will turn it down. 


Opening Up a “Bag of Tricks”’ 


April Fools Day is just around the corner 
with its jokes and merriment. Many people 
will be fooled with the same old tricks that 
they have been victimized with time after 
time. 

But did you ever stop to think of the 
many “bags of tricks” that are being opened 
up every day in the lumber industry. For 
example, think of the number of buyers who 
are fooled on poorly manufactured, im- 
properly dried lumber. A cheap price at- 
tracts them but when the waste of time, 
labor and material is considered this lum- 
ber is far from being a bargain. 

Today the majority of lumber manufac- 
turers are giving considerable thought to 
conserving timber by recommending the 
sizes, grades and species of woods which 
are best adapted to the specific uses of lum- 
ber users. 

Our years of experience in serving buyers 
in the Central States will prove helpful and 
profitable to you. Let us help you obtain 
better values in Tennessee Red © Cedar; 
Philippine Mahogany, Oak, Gum and other 
Southern Hardwood lumber. Take advan- 
tage of our facilities for making prompt 
shipment of L. C. L. or carloads from our 


big stocks in Chicago. 






E. Bas 


3403 WEST 48TH PLACE, CHICAGO 
(3-31-28) 








Reduce Those Credit Losses 


—by selling on the ratings and reports of an 
agency that has specialized in this field for 
over 50 years. 


Clancy’s Red Book Serv- 
ice covers the lumber buy- 
ing trade thorougly, re- 
. porting new names and 
rating changes TWICE a 
week. 

Ask for rates and 
Pamphlet No. 49-S. 
Our Collection Depart- 
ment is always at your 
command whether or not 

you are a subscriber. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICACO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 So. William St., 
New York City 


WEEDS— 
mean FIRES!!! 


Remove this fire menace by removing weeds! Simply 
dilute Wilson’s Weed Killer (1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water) and sprinkle around your yards and lumber 
piles. This solution kills the roots making one good 
application a year sufficient. 


Send in a trial order today! 

1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50.00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 
Booklet mailed on request. 























Department R 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
p Established 1847 
C.B.Richard & Co..." 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK Randle all clases of 
Ocean Freight and discount ‘drafts. 
Brokers for exports & imports 








Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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$90,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


eer — AND AMOUNT. All the merchantable 
dead timber standing or down and all the live tim- 
Ee, WV “, -F- GA 


bout 67,400 acres in 
mr & "30 and $1 E.; Township 16 


17 
31 E., W. M., Silvies River watershed, 
Malheur "N National Forest, Oregon, estimated to be 
000,000 feet B. more or less, of western 
yellow Pine and 120,000,000 feet B.M., more or less, 


other species than western yellow pine to be optional 
with the purchaser. The cutting of government tim- 
ber at an average rate of 60,000,000 feet annually 
will be permitted. 


STUMPAGE PRICES. Lowest rates considered $2.60 

or , $1.05 per M for 
other species. Rates 
to be readjusted on a date approximately three 
years from beginning of cutting and at three-year 
intervals thereafter. 


DEPOSIT. $25,000 must be deposited with each bid to 
be applied om the purchase price, refunded, or re- 
tained as liquidated damages, according to condi- 
tions of sale. 


CONDITIONS. re beter must submit A. his bid 
a statement of nancial resources, luding the 
funds am ge A . use on this project, ied, before 
final award, the person or company submitting the 
most acceptable bid will be required to show that he 
has immediately available or will have available as 
needed sufficient funds to provide the improvements, 
equipment and working capital necessary to enable 
him to meet the requirements of the ——_ 
The manufacture of the timber in or near Burns, 
ay = py A be required. cond tions are given 
‘u the Dp 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. Sealed bids will be re- 
a by the District Forester, Portland, Cee. we up 
to and not later than 2:00 p. m., June 1, 1928, 
will be opened immediately thereafter. 





The right to reject any and all bids reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information concern- 
ing the character of timber, conditions of sale, so. 
and the submission of bids should be obtained from 
District Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest } ng 
pervisor, John Day, Oregon. 





























Fi ix Your Credit lets | 


in Advance | 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, yeu, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, | 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 























SCRIBNERN S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 

of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; HintstoLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speedof Cir- 
cular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
GrowthofTrees; Land 
Measure; ages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


| BR FSZ™ 50 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


} ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Tax Reduction and Appropriations 


The extent to which taxes can be reduced 
without interfering with the financial opera- 
tions of the Federal Government to an undue 
degree promises to become a lively question 
with the March returns running along about as 
expected and Congress going beyond the 
budget recommendations in the matter of ap- 
propriations. 

President Coolidge and Secretary Mellon at 
last accounts still felt that an aggregate cut 
of approximately $225,000,000 as recommended 
by the Treasury originally may safely be made. 
At the same time some of the Treasury experts 
are inclined to think that the estimate placed 
before the ways and means committee last 
fall will have to be shaved down quite a little, 
especially if Congress succeeds in passing flood 
control legislation carrying a substantial ap- 
propriation of, say, $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 
for the next fiscal year, not to mention other 
appropriations beyond the recommendations of 
the bureau of the budget. 

‘Some Democratic senators, including Senator 
Simmons, of North Carolina, ranking minorit 
member of the Senate finance committee, thin 
that a reduction at least as great as the 
$289,000,000 carried in the House revenue bill 
is warranted, and perhaps a little more. Sen- 
ator Smoot, of Utah, chairman of the com- 
mittee, on the other hand, is awaiting the final 
collection figures, which Mr. Mellon expects 
to furnish this week, before setting a final 
tax reduction level. 

A few of the more conservative experts ex- 
press the view that it may be necessary to 
limit the tax cut to less than $200,000,000 to 
take care of expanding appropriations. 


Higher Tariff on Foreign Plywood 


Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, has re- 
ceived an urgent request from H. A. White, 
High Point, N. C., secretary and treasurer 
Southern Plywood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to interest himself in a higher tariff duty 
on foreign plywood coming into this country. 
Mr. White advises the senator that North 
Carolina has 22 plywood manufacturing plants. 
Adequate tariff protection, he adds, is of vital 
interest to single-ply veneer cutting plants, of 
which there are some 30 or 40 in the State. 

Mr. White, referring to the importance of the 
lumber industry to North Carolina, says that 
the importation of plywood from Russia and 
Finland is threatening the life of the plywood 
industry in this country. The plywood manu- 
facturers have filed a petition with the Tariff 
Commission. The present duty is 331%4 percent 
on the f. o. b. foreign port price. In order to 
exist, Mr. White asserts, a tariff of 100 percent 
on the f. o. m. foreign port price or 50 percent 
on the American selling price should be im- 
posed. 


Economic Picture of Reforestation 


Franklin W. Reed, industrial forester of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
is attending the Wisconsin Commercial For- 
estry Conference in Milwaukee Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week. The conference, 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, is an outgrowth of the 
national commercial forestry conference held 
in Chicago last fall. It is the first of a series 
of regional conferences to be held. 

In an article appearing in the March issue 
of the Journal of Forestry, Mr. Reed paints 
the true economic picture of reforestation as 
one to be worked out along sound business 
lines. He emphasizes the fact that the senti- 
mental idea that the timber land owner must 
reproduce his forests as a public duty and 
regardless of profit and loss is economically 
unsound. Where reforestation as a private 
undertaking can not pay for itself in dollars 
and cents, Mr. Reed says, it is a task for the 





philanthropist rather than 
business man. 

Mr. Reed warns the forest engineer sub. 
scription to the cause of forests for forests’ 
sake will be ruinous to his professional repu- 
tation as an advisor on problems of forest 
growing for profit. Having spent the last 
quarter of a century in the midst of modern 
forest problems, Mr. Reed is in position to 
speak with authority to the professional for- 
ester. 

He takes no exception to the public cause of 
forest perpetuation, but points out that tim 
ber growing as a private enterprise is justified 
only where prospects of a fair return can be 
legitimately calculated. Accordingly, profes- 
sional foresters are urged to realize that the 
costs involved must be carefully balanced 
against prospective returns and the growing 
of timber recommended only when the bal- 
ance is on the right side of the ledger. 


Estimates on Unemployment 


Unemployment in the United States, esti- 
mated as high as 5,000,000 a couple of weeks 
ago, is approximately 1,874,050, according toa 
report transmitted to the Senate by Secretary 
of Labor Davis in response to a resolution 
recently introduced by Senator Wagner (Dem.- 
N. Y.). The New York senator’s maiden 
speech in the Senate was a blast on unemploy- 
ment. His estimate of the number of workers 
unemployed was 4,000,000. 

In transmitting his report, Mr. Davis pointed 
out that it was based on the best possible esti- 
mate of the situation which could be made by 
the bureau of labor statistics. Even with 1, 
874,000 unemployed, Secretary Davis concedes 
that the situation is serious, although not nearly 
sO grave or threatening as some of the pub- 
lished estimates indicated. 

The basis of the Department of Labor’s esti- 
mate is the known figures for 1925 covering 
manufacturing wage earners and railroad em- 


the hard-headed 


ployees. In 1925 the former group totaled 
8,383,781, while railroad employees numbered 
1,752,589. For January of this year the num- 


ber of manufacturing wage earners is esti- 
mated at 7,739,907 and railroad employees 1,- 
643,356, showing a shrinkage in the two groups 
during that period of 753,107. This estimate 
shows a decrease in employment of 7.43 percent. 
The statement further shows that no figures 
are available for agriculture, mining, clerical 
workers, domestic service and trade, and it can 
only be assumed that they have been affected 
in a like degree. The number of employees in 
1925 used in this calculation, that is, persons 
working for wages or salaries for others, is 
estimated at 25,222,742. This figure does not 
include any persons operating their own busi- 
nesses or professions. The calculated number 
of employees of January, 1928, upon the same 
basis, was 23,348,692, leaving a shrinkage be- 
tween the two periods of 1,874,050. 


Urges Farmers to Curtail Crops 


Following an analysis of outlook and in- 
tention-to-plant reports, the Department of 
Agriculture is warning farmers to guard 
against excessive planting of acreages of cef- 
tain important crops this season. * Reports re 
ceived from some 50,000 farmers indicate in- 
tentions to grow an acreage of main crops (ex- 
cepting cotton, for which no reports are yet 
available) 3 percent higher than that harvested 
last year. With average yields, the depart- 
ment states, the total production from this 
acreage would be about the same as last yeaty 
when yields averaged better than usual. 

The combined acreage of the four principal 
feed grains—corn, oats, barley and grain sorg- 
hums—now planned is slightly higher than 
last year’s acreage, says the department, and 
if these intentions are carried out and average 
yields obtained, the farmers who grow thesé 
crops for sale are likely to meet a less favor- 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 

















Drewed “EXTRA STANDARD” 


















Some Attractive Values 


4/4 Birch No.1 C.&B....350,000 8/4 Waple No. 2 Common.,75,000 
4/4 Birch No.2 Com. 75,000" 4/4 Basswood No.1 C.&B..45,000° 


_&B....100,000" 8/4 Ashand ElmL. R ames -.10,000" 
Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales Timber Go., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 



















JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., dibtaiieniie Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 


Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 



























Remember 


_Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
| oo ag ag Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Doors, Blinds, Window vames, Mouldings 
a box S Shooks from SAGINA 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
a— 
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Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 
freind flexible leather, $4. 00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco poiher, silt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, ‘ocket edition, "3x6 inches, 
with cut-in 1 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











left to take such action as may be necessary 
to remove the, prejudice and discrimination 
found to exist by reason of the present intra- 
state rates in Texas. If this is not done 
within a reasonable time the matter may 
again be brought to the attention of the com- 
mission. 

The Texas shippers and carriers sharply 
contested the complaint. 


AUSTIN, TExX., March 27.—The railroad com- 
mission has issued an order slightly increas- 
ing the freight rates on timber piling, timber 
poles and treated fence posts. The purpose 



















of this readjustment was to harmonize the 
present discrimination against western Louig 
iana shippers, who ship such material into 
Texas on a straight lumber rate basis, while 
east Texas shippers enjoy a lower basis 
known as a commodity scale. 

The commission refused the plea of the 
railroads to put the poles and posts op 
straight lumber rates but prescribed a new 
scale higher than the present commodity 
rates. 

This new scale will not apply, however, to 
mountain cedar poles 20 feet or less in length 
and untreated fence posts. 


Big Development in Arrowhead Country 


DutuTH, Minn., March 27.—A club devel- 
opment of importance in the famous Arrow- 
head country of Minnesota is that of the 
Naniboujou Club, in which Charles A. Mc- 
Donald, of the C. A. McDonald Co., promi- 
nent lumberman of this city, is one of the 
leaders as a member of the board of governors. 
The Naniboujou Club is situated on the north 
shore of Lake Superior, 125 miles from Du- 
luth, at the mouth of the Arrowhead River, 
around which is woven much Chippewa and 
Cree lore. 

The club owns three thousand acres of pic- 
turesque forest land, along both sides of the 
Arrowhead River, running from its mouth to 
a point five miles up stream and including the 
high falls and the pool which make this river 
one of great scenic beauty. The Arrow- 
head is a rapid stream, having a fall of 700 
feet in the twelve miles of its course and a 
fall of 80 feet in one mile near its mouth. The 
club property also includes a mile of shore 
line on Lake Superior, with excellent bathing 
beach and boating facilities. Fifteen to eight- 
een miles to the north is another tract of 
8,000 acres of wilderness which the club pro- 
poses to acquire. 

Improvements at Naniboujou are planned 
for the accommodations of a membership of 
1,000, recruited from among sport- and nature- 
lovers everywhere. The main club house is 
to be located on a well-drained, mosquito-less 
site at a comfortable elevation above Lake 
Superior. Before the club house site is a 
natural esplanade, a gravel bench about four 
feet lower than the site itself, admirably 
adapted for tennis and other court games. The 
golf course will be nearby, and along. the 
Arrowhead River will be the private cabins of 
the members. The remainder of the tract will 
be preserved as a great wilderness, abounding 
in game and intersected with excellent trout 
streams. 

Included in the board of governors of the 
club are such prominent public men as L. C. 
Hodgson, mayor of St. Paul; George E. 
Leach, mayor of Minneapolis; Jay F. Gould, 


Minnesota commissioner of game and fish: 
C. M. Babcock, State highway commissioner; 
Cyrus Dietz, of Moline, Ill, first assistant 





a 











Rapids in the Arrowhead River, penetrating 
the wilderness park of the Naniboujou Club 


attorney-general of Illinois; Otto Swanstrom, 
of Duluth, president of the Minnesota Auto- 
mobile Association, and Ring Lardner, of Great 
Neck, N. Y., nationally famous author. The 
executive offices of the Naniboujou Club are 
located in the Palladio Building, Duluth. 








Forest scene at site of Naniboujou Club on Lake Superior at the mouth of the scenic Arrow- 
head River 
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Unrest 


They shake their heads at our unrest, 
The thinkers of our present day: 

Our women would be better dressed, 
Our workers would have better pay. 
The father longs to lay away 

A greater wealth than his possessed, 
And youth across the hills would stray 

And sail some sea or find some west. 


They shake their heads, they speak their fears, 
As if it all were something new, 
And yet, no matter what the years, 
The years have always had a few 
Up with the dawning and the dew, 
Who longed to walk the wider spheres, 
Some distant land man never knew, 
The restless souls, the pioneers. 


For there has been unrest before: 
It carried men across the sea, 
Its vessels touched an unknown shore, 
It sought the freedom of the free. 
It felled the forest presently, 
Pushed westward first, and westward more, 
Held high the torch of liberty 
And opened each unopened door. 


Yes. men have followed many a star, 

Have made the trail, the road, the street, 
No wood too wild, no land too far 

To stop the tread of marching feet. 

Each age its warnings may repeat. 
But forward progress drives its car, 

And though to slumber may be sweet, 
Unrest has made us all we are. 


Between Trains 

PittsBURGH, Pa.—If you have observed any 
gyrations in the stock market lately, tonight’s 
annual dinner of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania may have had some- 
thing to do with it. On our right hand at the 
speakers table sat Eugene G. Grace, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and on 
our left E. H. H. Simmons, president of the 
Néw York Stock Exchange; and when we big 
financial men get together like that almost any- 
thing is likely to happen. Mr. Simmons ex- 
plained to us the workings of the Stock Ex- 
change, and made it look very simple; but the 
Stock Exchange has done the same thing to us 
a lot of times. Mr. Simmons made the point 
that the investments of today are the specula- 
tions of yesterday, and cited the: United States 
Steel Corporation as an example. It is quite 
the thing in the Seriate (Mr. Simmons didn’t 
say this, but we are saying it) to refer. to .“the 
gamblers in Wall Street,” but the farmer has 
a railroad over which to ship his sheep because 
somebody ’way back sometime gambled that 
the Union Pacific or the Santa Fe would be a 
success. 


CLEARFIELD, Pa.—This is the town where 
they manufacture brick, but, fortunately, they 
don’t take them to banquets, at least not to 
Y. M. C. A. banquets, so a pleasant time was 
had by all. 


ToLepo, Oxnto.—The Toledo Purchasing 
Agents’ Association tonight entertained the 
salesmen who call on them during the year, 
which seems no more than right, as the sales- 
men entertain them with many a song and 
dance during the other semesters. And the 
fellows who seemed to be having the best time 
were the purchasing agents who paid a good 
Price for good goods and the salesmen who 
got a good price for the same. 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—Grace Episcopal 
Church thought it would be a good: idea to 
have us come to Grand Rapids and make a 
speech. The idea. was probably much better 


than the speech. But it was well worth what- 
ever effort it was to us, for among those who 
were present was Mrs. Cargill, wife of the 
famous Grand Rapids printer, who was our 
first school teacher, ’way back when. It seems 
that when we were four we used to run away 
from home and show up in the schoolroom, un- 
til finally the teachers gave in. We wish we 
had the same thirst for knowledge now. 


We See b’ the Papers 


We observe an ad, “Bond Salesman Wanted.” 
Not around here. 


What goes up must come down, but it ‘never 
comes down quite as far. 


Ask the girl who knows all the movie stars 
who is alderman from her ward. 


The teams having been sufficiently tired out, 
the baseball season will now. open. 


_Porto Rico wants self-rule, but our: mar- 
ried men seem to get along all right. 


Many a candidate who says that his life is 
an open book forgets that it is likewise a 
blank book. 


They say the oil companies are going to 
do better this year, and we hope that doesn’t 
mean just financially. 


We don’t know anything much less sincere 
than a farm relief speech, unless it is a pre- 
election gambling raid. 

In telling American automobile buyers to 
wait Mr. Ford does not seem to have had as 
much success as Joshua. 


Someone stole $1,500 worth of stamps from 
the DeKalb (Ill.) postoffice. Probably some 
poet getting ready to submit a poem. 

What we ought to worry about is not what 
was put into the histories of the past but what 
we are putting into them personally now. 

They are building these apartment hotels so 
high that a man is farther from the city when 
he is home than he is when he is out of town. 

One reason why there is no depression in 
the building industry is because the building 
industry doesn’t go around looking for one. 

Someone wants the Government to lend pri- 
vate interests $93,000,000 to build four ships. 
If they will see the Shipping Board they can 
get them cheaper than that. 

Three thousand Russian peasants who tried 
to control their grain have been arrested. We 
wish they would do the same to about three 
thousand of our peasants who don’t try to 
control their Fords. 


It Was a Pine 


When far away across the hills 
You hear a thunder from the sky, 
Though not a cloud the heaven fills 
And the old sun is riding high, 
When from the woods a frightened flock 
Of birds takes wings, and saplings whine, 
When all earth shivers with the shock, 
Well, then you know it was a pine. 








There comes a whish, a rush of air, 
A crackling chorus, and a boom, 
And then you know out there somewhere 
A king has fallen to his doom. 
Yes, when the aspens tremble, when 
A tremor hurries down the line, 
You know it was a giant then, 
Ah, yes, you know it was a pine. 


And what am I, what are we all, 
But woodlands waiting for the ax? 
Each day I hear some giant fall, 
Each day some feeble sapling cracks. 
Men ‘pray their gods for many things, 
But here is all I ask of mine: 
When fate to me the moment brings, 
That men may say, “It was a pine!” 





MEADOW 
RIVER 


BRAND 


FLOORING 


Red and White Oak 
Maple 
Birch 
Beech 


TRIM AND FINISH 











Chestnut 

Ash 

Birch 

Poplar 

Oak 
MOULDINGS 


Oak 
Chestnut 
Poplar 
Birch 
Basswood 
STEPPING and RISERS 
Oak 
Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 
Poplar 











A UNIQUE 
SERVICE 


We do not believe any 
other concern in the coun- 
try can match this variety 
of special items in one car. 


You have a wide range 
of choice here. You profit 
by ordering all of these 
items in one car. 


This Meadow River 
mixed car service is mak- 
ing a big hit with scores of 
dealers. So is Meadow 
River quality. All Meadow 
River stock is well manu- 
factured from the finest 


cream of the timber in the 
Appalachian district. 


Why not make up a mixed 
car or L.C.L. order and 
let us quote? 


THE MEADOW RIVER 
LUMBER CO. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 
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West Virginia timber—the 
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Quick Service | 
On Your Rush Needs 





- $*A 
, 4 Spring always brings 
Si --|| tush demands. When 
Tne A you need stock in a 
V4 hurry this spring, let 
SON Seidel at St. Louis 





serve you. Shipments 
same day order is re- 
# ceived. Twenty-seven 

R. R.’s to ship over. 
=<=*|| Mixed cars, L. C. L. or 
carloads. 










If it’s used 
in building, 
we sell it. 











sail 


LUMBER CO., 
St.Louis,Mo. 











West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























Bruce OAK FLOORING ... 
THE Best Oak Hooung i= 


Mixed car shipments of oak, gum, beech and Ar- 
kansas short leaf pine mouldings, finish and boards; 
beech and gum flooring; Southern hardwoods. 








E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
2 x 2—30" 
24+ x2+—30" 


FOR SALE 34x: 


IN OAK AND GUM 
Always in Stock 


| THE W. A. NOBLE LUMBER COMPANY 


1206 First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















HARDWOOD LUMBER and 
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New Model Added to Cletrac Line 


A new model “40” Cletrac has recently 
been added to the crawler tractors manufac- 
tured by the Cleveland Tractor Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, this well known line now consist- 
ing of “20,” “30,” “40” and “100,” and embrac- 
ing the entire scope of power requirements 
for the lumber industry. All of these heavy- 
duty power units are crawler tractors of ad- 
vanced design and highest quality construc- 
tion. In this latest model, as in all the 


others, there is the characteristic quality, 
ruggedness and advanced engineering that has 
given the Cletrac line a prominent place in 


logging, lumber manufacturing and other op- 
erations wherever dependable power is needed. 
Among the many notable features of the Cle- 
trac are power capacity, positive traction, 
speed, “One-Shot” oiling, fuel and oil econ- 
omy, long life etc. 


The specifications and ratings of the new 


Cletrac “40” include: Six-ecylinder, 4-cycle, 
water cooled, valve-in-head motor, with cylin- 
ders cast enbloc, 4%-inch bore by 65-inch 
stroke. Force feed lubrication to the crank 
shaft, connecting rods, cam shafts and valve 
rocker shaft. Splash lubrication to the cylin- 
der walls, pistons, rings and wrist pins. Delco 
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causing the opposite track to speed up. There 
are eight lower and five upper track wheel 
assemblies of the plain bearing design, thege 
being lubricated by the “One-Shot” force-feeg 
system, an exclusive feature of the Cletrag. 
The drive sprocket wheels are of cast steel, 
and have full manganese rims riveted to the 
sprockets. 


The track shoes are 14 inches wide, 10-inch 
pitch. Grouters are 2% inches high and 17 
inches wide. There are 24 carbon steel shoes 
in each track. Track shoe pins are 1% inches 
in diameter, of special chrome manganese steel. 
The bushings and rollers are of the same 
steel, heat treated. Length on the ground for 
each track is 80 inches, and the total tractive 
surface is 2,240 square inches, the ground 
pressure being 4.5 pounds a square inch. The 
general dimensions are—Length over all, 132 
inches; width over all, 69 inches; height over 
all, 63 inches. center to center of tracks, 48 
inches; clearance at draw-bar spring, 8 inches, 
without grouters. The turning radius is ll 
feet, and the turning diameter, 22 feet. Rat- 
ings at the draw bar, 40 horsepower, and at 
the power pulley, 55 horsepower. 


Further details of the 
gether with full 


Cletrac ‘40,” to- 
information regarding the 





Cletrac “40” recently added to crawler tractor line of Cleveland Tractor Co. 


temy 12-volt starting, lighting and ignition 
units furnished as standard equipment, with 
Willard 12-volt, 120-ampere hour battery. 
Carburetor is of the Kingston make, size 1% 
inches, and the intake manifold is hot spotted 
above the carburetor to insure perfect vapor- 
ization of gases. All fuel lines are of cop- 
per tubing, with fuel tank capacity of 40 
gallons. All air entering the carburetor is 
cleansed by the Pomona clarifier. 


A tubular radiator of 8-gallon capacity pro- 
vides the cooling system, with fan of 4-blade 
construction driven from a pulley on the oil 
pump drive shaft by two composition V-type 
belts. The clutch is of the Borg & Beck pull 
type, single plate, 14 inches in diameter. 
Transmission and speeds are of the selective 
type, three speeds forward and one reverse; 
low speed is 2.2 miles an hour; intermediate, 
3.6; high, 5.7; reverse, 2; all based on a gov- 
erned engine speed of 1,575 revolutions a 
minute. 

Steering is accomplished by the effect of the 
motor through a planetary compensating dif- 
ferential. As pressure is applied to either 
side of the steering brake drums by the steer- 
ing band, it slows down the respective track 
on the band to which the pressure is applied, 


complete line of Cletrac crawler tractors, can 
be obtained from a 24-page illustrated book- 
let compiled by the Cleveland Tractor Co. 
which will be glad to send a copy upon re- 
quest, 


Gratifying Gain in Truck Sales 


Sales of Indiana trucks for February, 1928, 
show an increase of 69 percent over February 
of last year, and an increase of better than 
100 percent over January of this year, ac- 
cording to the Indiana Truck Corporation, of 
Marion, Ind. Orders for March are coming 
in at a steady rate from all sections of the 
country and indicate an increase over March, 
1927, which was a high record month in In- 
diana truck sales. 


Moror transportation ranks as the second im- 
portant business in Springfield, Ill., exceeded 
only by food supplies, according to one of 4 
series of studies by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. There were 75 establish- 
ments engaged in the sale of automobiles and 
accessories in the Illinois capital in 1926. These 
enterprises during the year gave employment to 
409 persons, selling goods valued at $7,299,600. 
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WILLIAM FREDERICK BROOKS, 64 years 
old, died at his home in Minneapolis, Minn., 
last week, a few hours after suffering a heart 
attack at his office. Mr. Brooks, who had 
peen identified with the lumber industry for 
many years, was a native of Battle Creek, 
Mich., where he was born March 1, 1864.- When 
he was ten years old the family moved to Min- 
neapolis. He was a graduate of Minneapolis 
public schools and of the Institute of Tech- 
nology at Worcester, Mass. His first work in 
the lumber business was with Nelson, Tenney 
& Co., leading concern in the Mississippi val- 
ley, and in 1894 he purchased an interest 
and became treasurer of the company which 
was incorporated under the firm name of 
Nelson-Tenney Lumber Co. He occupied sev- 
eral positions with that company before he 
severed his connections in 1898 and purchased 
an interest in the E. W. Backus Lumber Co., 
the name of which was changed to the Back- 
us-Brooks Co., of which he became treasurer. 
That company operates in the northern pine 
field, with plant at International Falls, Minn., 
where it has extensive manufacturing inter- 
ests. Mr. Brooks had been a State senator 
since 1918 and was Republican national com- 
mitteeman from 1924 until his resignation 
only a few weeks before his death. He was 
a devotee of golf, was an enthusiast on avia- 
tion, and was prominently identified with the 
social life of Minneapolis. His widow, Mrs. 
Caroline L. Brooks and one son, Robert L. 
Brooks, survive. 


FRANK B. CLARK, of Dover, N. H., for- 
merly State senator and a prominent lum- 
berman of New Hampshire, died at his win- 
ter home in Los Angeles, March 17, of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Clark was born in Canaan, N. H., 
May 27, 1851 and began his business career 
as a sewing machine salesman. He later 
entered the lumber industry, rapidly winning 
success, and became at one time the most 
prominent operator in his State, helping to 
organize the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, during his active career. He served 
in both branches of the legislature and was 
interested in various banking enterprises. Mr. 
Clark was a one-armed man, and because 
of his own handicap and ultimate success de- 
spite it, established a fund of $10,000 for the 
education of handicapped students at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. A widow and 
daughter survive. 


HENRY F. REIS, of the Henry F. Reis 
Lumber & Material Co., of St. Louis; Mo., died 
at the Jackson Park Hospital in Chicago on 
March 27, where he had been under treat- 
ment for heart trouble and complications for 
the last five weeks. Mr. Reis was 68 years 
old and was born in Minnesota. He had lived 
in St. Louis for 38 years and was engaged 
in the lumber business there during that time. 
He was also interested, with his son Val Reis, 
in the Wood River Lumber & Material Co., 
of Wood River, Ill. Mr. Reis leaves a wife, 
five sons and two daughters. The sons are 
Val, of Wood River: Oliver, Erwin, Jerome 
and Henry F., jr., of St. Louis. The daugh- 
ters, Mrs. E. G. Sherer, of Chicago and Miss 
Viola Reis, of St. Louis. Funeral services 
in St. Louis, Saturday, March 31. 


WILBUR FISHER BATES, lumberman for 
several vears at Harvey, Ill, died recently 
at St. Elizabeth hosvital at Lafayette, Ind., 
following a short illness. He had been vis- 
iting at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Paul- 
ine Royer at Romney, Ind., when he was 
taken seriously ill six weeks ago. 
New York City on Nov. 1, 1869, Mr. Bates 
settled later in Illinois where he had been 
in the lumber business. Surviving are three 
daughters, a sister and two brothers. 


JOHN .LENTON PRATT, a pioneer of the 
Ottawa district lumbering industry, a resident 
of Ottawa, Ont., for 68 years, and connected 
with J. R. Booth (Ltd.) for nearly half a 
century, died on March 22 at a hospital in 
Ottawa. He was 93 years of age. Mr. 
Pratt had been retired for the last 12 years 
although he had been in good health until 
three months ago. His wife died 14 years ago. 
Surviving are two sons and a brother. 


ED A. ALLEN, aged about 60, a lumber- 
man, well known in eastern Kentucky, died 
Sunday morning, March 25, after several 
weeks’ illness of a complication of diseases 
Mr. Allen while yet a young man entered 
the lumber business on a small scale, later 
operating several saw mills. Because of fail- 
ing health Mr. Allen sold his mills last 
year and retired. His wife and several sons 
and daughters survive him, 


FRANK P. ADAMS, 68 years old, formerly 
of Bluffton, Ind., died recently at Fortville, 
Ind., following a stroke of paralysis. Mr. 
Adams was engaged in the cooperage and 
hardware supply business at Bluffton for 


Born in: 


many years, leaving there about 12 years ago. 
For the last eighteen months he had lived 
at Fortville. He is survived by the widow 
and two sons. 


LOUIS NUESSE, SR., 61, secretary of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., millwork man- 
ufacturer, of Milwaukee, Wis., died at the 
plant on March 21 of apoplexy. Mr. Nuesse 
had been connected with the company since 
1883 and had been secretary for the last 27 
years. He was born in Milwaukee. He is’ 
survived by his wife, four sons, two brothers, 
and three sisters. 


T. A. SOLOMON, who went to Macon, Ga., 
last January from Albany, Ga., to be man- 
ager of the Georgia Hardwood Co., died in 
a Macon hospital Tuesday night, March 20, 
after an illness of four weeks. Besides his 
wife he is survived by one son, Dennis, and 
daughter, Lois, and his father, J. W. Solo- 
mon, all of Macon. 


A. MARSHALL, 85 years old, formerly as- 
sociated with the Weyerhaeuser interests and 
well known in the lumber industry in the 
Northwest until his retirement 15 years ago, 
died last week at the home of his daughter 
at La Moure, N. D 


GEORGE S. PUGH, aged 78, a retired lum- 
ber dealer of Columbus, Ohio, died March 24 
following a month’s illness from pneumonia. 
He had been a resident of Columbus for more 
than 40 years and retired about two years 
ago. He leaves his wife, a son and a brother. 


MRS. MARGARET HANEY, wife of Capt. 
M. W. Haney, assistant to the president of 
the William Schuette Lumber Co., died re- 
cently after a long illness in the Nassau 
County Hospital at Mineola, Long Island. 


WILLIAM KING, 71 years old, president 
of the King Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Minn., died recently at his home at Water- 
town, Wis. 


Timber Land Sales 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 26.—Deeds were 
filed in the office of the county clerk here the 
past week transferring to B. E. Quinn, J. 
Bain Price and J. R. Bevil, title to 13,000 
acres of pine and virgin hardwood timber 
lands of the Miller-Link Lumber Co. of Orange. 
Mr. Quinn and associates bought these lands— 
the last of the assets of the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Co., which was placed in the hands of a 
receiver in 1921—at Federal court sale some 
weeks ago; but it was found the Miller-Link 
Lumber company still owed the State of Texas 
for back taxes and the buyers had to settle 
this claim before they could get clear title 
to the holdings. They paid the State treas- 
ury the amount due and this completed the 
abstract, bringing the total cost to Quinn 
and associates to, in round figures, $53,500. 





BANGOR, ME., March 27.—The entire town- 
ship of Macwahoc, comprising one of the 
most valuable timber land properties in Maine, 
has been purchased by the Penobscot Devel- 
opment Co. of Old Town, which operates the 
Penobscot Chemical & Fibre Co.’s plant in 
that city. The cash consideration is under- 
stood to be about $150,000. The tract, com- 
prising 13,300 acres of heavy growth spruce, 
fir and hemlock, was purchased from Jerome 
Butterfield, of Portland, Me.; Harry I. Wey- 
mouth, of San Pedro, Calif., and Fred M. 
Weymouth of Howland, joint owners. 


MILLSTONE, KY.,, March 26.—The VanSant 
interests of Ashland, Ky., have closed a deal 
on 5,000 acres of hardwood timber lands lying 
along the forks of Millstone Creek a few 
miles from here and are installing a band 
mill which will cut 25,000 feet daily. The 
Consolidation Coal Co., former owner of this 
timber, gave it in an exchange for coal rights 
to the Elkhorn Coal Corporation which in 
turn transferred it to the VanSant inter- 
ests. ¥ 

ELKINS, W. VA., March 26.—D. E. Lutz, 
of Elkins, has bought what is known as the 
Caplinger timber from W. B., Hoke, Julius, 
and R. B. Caplinger and others, there being 
about 900 acres in the tract on Rich Mountain, 
consisting of hardwood, largely oak, poplar 
and chestnut. About half of the tract is 
virgin timber. A tramroad will be built 
from the tract to the line of the Western 
Maryland at Arnold Hill. 


WAYCROSS, GA., March 26.—Oliver & Bell, 
of St. Gdorge, have purchased 4,000 acres of 
timberland from N. A. Hardee, of Fernandina. 
The land is located in Charlton County and 
a price is said to have been 
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llow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Builds trade for 
dealers and dur- 
able buildings 
for their custom- 
ers. : 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


ea a HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf Lumber. 
Mills:-Wrergate,Texas 


AMT TOM TTT 
Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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CENTURY, FLORIDA 


We're on the Job. 


when it comes to getting out lumber 
that satisfies builders. Convince 
yourseli by trying us on 


N. C. PINE 
Floori Ceili R : and 
Shortleal Yellow be ee L, t 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., yarcoon 


North Carolina 























a Pelahatchie 


Lumber Company, Inc. 
SALES OFFICE: JACKSON, MISS. 
Sawmill, Planing Mill, Dry Kilns, Pelahatchie, Miss. 








YELLOW PINE 


| ean Joists, Boards, Shiplap, K. D. Rough Finish. 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


White Pine 









ALSO LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE- CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 








Jiffy Service to 
Eastern Buyers 


When your stocks of yard and 
shed items get a little “ short ” and 
you want fine quality lumber on 
short notice, just remember that we 
have excellent facilities for 


Rail and Water 
Shipments 


Buyers located in territory con- 
tiguous to the Atlantic Coast, are 
invited to give Goldsboro North 
Carolina Pine atrial. Drop usa 


line now regarding your require- 
ments. 


Johnson & 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














GULF RED CYPRESS 
COMPANY 
Distributors of high class Gen- 
uine Tide Water Red Cypress. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Annual 

capacity of our mills 
150,000,000 feet Cypress 
50,060,000 feet Southern Hardwoods 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 











Poplar 
Magnolia 
Oak 
Beech 
Gum 
Poplar Bevel 
Siding 

Box Shooks 





( Eastman- 
Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 
Laurel, Miss. 


Member Hardwood 
\ Manufacturer's Institute. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Vere awarded highest 


s Panama Pacific GRAND ad a 4 


ternational Exposition 


ALSO ALASFA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (or) Capacity ss00Axes.& Too 


tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 















Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. 
& Investment Co, increasing capital to $1,000,000. 

Pasadena—Fletcher-Neimeyer Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

San Francisco—Los Banos ~ ned & Supply Co., 


Los Angeles—Hayward Lumber 


incorporated; capital, $200,00 
CONNECTICUT. Fag nee & 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000 


Waterbury—Connecticut Lumber Co., 
ed; capital, $50,000. 


DELAWARE. Dover—Pacific Southwest Hard- 
wood Co., incorporated under Delaware laws with 
stock of 1,000 no par common shares. 


incorporat- 


FLORIDA. West Palm Beach—Consolidated 
Lumber Co., incorporated; James Ebert, builder, 
Palm Ave. 

INDIANA. Anderson—F. C. Cline Lumber Co., 


increasing capital stock by $10,000 common and 
$10,000 preferred, 

Elkhart—Krau Coal Co., incorporated; capital, 
$10,000: to handle coal, lumber, building materials, 
wood, fuel oils, etc, 


LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Mich-La Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Wilson Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $500,000; old concern. 


MINNESOTA. Pipestone—Pilling & Snyder, in- 
corporated, 


M4SSISSIPPI. McComb—McComb Lumber & 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; old con- 
cern, 


Sandy Hook—Geo. & James W. Hart, incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000; old concern; general mer- 
chandise and lumber manufacture. 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—Orda Borda Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $25,000; 450 Broad St.; 
wholesale hardwood flooring. 

Westwood—Edw. H. Leddy Coal & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $125,000; will do business in 
Hillsdale, N. J.; Edw. H. Leddy, Beech, Westwood. 

NEW YORK. New York—Orrin S. Good Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $25,000 to $45,000. 

New York—Fried-Empire Co., incorporated; 3,009 
oy a par value; Marcella C. Fox, 602 W. 

n . 


NORTH CAROLINA. Belmont—Belmont Lum- 


ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
TENNESSEE. Troy—Troy Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 
Memphis—Coulson & Bradley Co., incorporated; 


capital, $100,000; lumber. 


TEXAS. Houston—West End Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—Builders Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $5,000; wholesale and retail. 

Tacoma—Northwest Woodworking Co., _ incor- 
porated; capital, $40,000; millwork manufacture. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fayetteville—White Oak 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Gillett—Northern Mfg. Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $225,000; to manufacture and 
sell shipping containers, veneer, specialties, etc.; 
capital, $225,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Gainsboro Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), incorporated. 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Carlsbad, Encinitas and San Ga- 
briel—P. G. Geib Lumber Co, sold to Geib Lumber 
Co. of Los Angeles. 

Huntington Park—Baugh Hardwood Co. succeed- 
ed by A. B. Macalpine. 

Los Angeles—C. C. Chapman has sold his in- 
terest in Chapman & Rulison. 

Los Angeles—William M, Wilson Lumber Co. sold 
to Sterling L. Stofle. 

Oakland—Progressive Planing Mill Co. 
Chas. Lindsay. 

COLORADO. lLyons—Schwartz Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by St. Vrain Lumber Co 


ILLINOIS. Little York’ and Seaton—H. E. 
Chamberlin has sold his yards to Hinchliff-Yates 
Co., of Galesburg. Mr. Chamberlin is a member of 
that company, recently organized to operate a 
chain of yards in Illinois. 

INDIANA. Goshen—Sanders-Egbert Co. suc- 
ceeded by Egbert-Hay-Fobes Co. 

South Bend—Sanders-Egbert Co. 
Sanders Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Buckingham and Traer—L,. A. Page Co. 
sold to Farmers Lumber Co., of Traer. Purchaser 
will rebuild the Traer yard which was recently 
burned out, 

KANSAS. Hutchinson—J. H. Engstrom Lumber 
Co. succeeded by H. D. Beebe Lumber Co. 

Kimbal—Thomas Wells succeeded by 
Lumber Co. 

MARYLAND. Federalsburg—John W. Hurlock 
& Co. sold to J. H. Noble Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Ernest C. Hill 
(Inc.) succeeded by Hill Lumber Co. (Inc.) 

MINNESOTA. Beardsley—J. F. Anderson Lum- 
ber Co. and Jordan Bros. succeeded by Erickson- 
Hellekson-Vye Co. 

Red Wing—H. L. Trimble Lumber Co. succeeded 
by A. Drabek, owner of Red Wing Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Liberal—Richard Baldwin (de- 
ceased) succeeded by Jay McDowell. 


sold to 


succeeded by 


Kimbal 


MONTANA. Hinsdale—Raasch Lumber Co, gold 
to Monarch Lumber Co. 


NEVADA. Reno—Verdi Lumber Co. sold to A, T. 
Eveleth, 


NEW YORK. Long Island City—Chas. R. Part- 
ridge Lumber Co. succeeded Raymer Partridge 
Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Grafton—Grotte & Peterson 
Lumber Co, succeeded by Central Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Troy—Francis & Montross succeeded by 
Frank C. Montross, who has purchased the in- 
terest of W. H. Francis. 

OKLAHOMA. Bartlesville, Burbank, Fairfax, 
Foraker, Grainola, Kaw and Ponca City—McGraw. 
Baughman- -Bearly Lumber Co. sold to Baughman 
Lumber Co. of Ponca City, 

Lamont—F, K. Nesselrode Lumber Co. moving to 
Salt Fork. 

OREGON. Estacada—M. Lonsberry succeeded by 
Jackson Lumber Co. 

Marshfield—Pacific States Lumber Co. changing 
name to Coos Bay Lumber Co. 

Redmond—F. G. Atkinson sold to Tum-A-Lum 
Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—S. S. Ruther- 
ford & Co. moving to West Philadelphia Title 
Bldg., 133 S. 36th St. 

Stroudsburg—W. E. Waltz Lumber Co.. of Po- 
ome Lake, sold to Frisbie Lumber Co., of Strouds- 
urg. 

TENNESSEE. Greenville—Rader & Cobble Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Rader Lumber Co. 

Memphis—Carr-Lowry Lumber Co. succeeded by 
R, F. Carr Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Groesback—Robertson Lumber Co. sold 
to Bruce B. Campbell & Son, of Moody. 

Liberty—Tuer Lumber Co. sold to J. T. Me- 
Adams. 

McLean—Clem Lumber Co, sold to Foxworth-Gal- 
braith Lumber Co, 

Paris—Gough Lumber Co. sold to J. R. Clem. 

. a Lumber Co. sold to Clay Lum- 
er Co. 

Richland—Richland Lumber Co. sold to Oil Field 
Lumber Co, 

WASHINGTON. ‘Tekoa—Codd & Allen succeeded 
by Whitman County Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Francis Creek—Francis Creek 
Lumber Co. sold to Denmark Lumber Co. 

Two Rivers—Two Rivers Millwork & Cabinet 
Co. succeeded by A. M. Krause Mfg. Co. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Vallejo—MacDonald & Harring- 
ton opening planing mill. 

Van Nuys—Carpenter Bros. have engaged in 
business at 6103 Cedros St. as Valley Planing Mill. 

KANSAS. Wichita—Stippich Lumber Co. start- 
ing wholesale business. 

KENTUCKY. Lebanon—Boner & Donald A. 
Campbell succeeding J. H. Boner, will add lumber 
and building material business to wholesale and 
retail hardware line formerly handled. 

.NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—Boyles 
Bidg. Co. (Inc.) will establish lumber business and 
will erect sheds. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Wood Lumber Co, 
wholesale business in Fern Hall Hotel. 

OKLAHOMA. Lone Wolf—MclIntire Lumber Co. 
will open lumber yard; building to be erected. 

OREGON. Corvallis—Fred Reinbold opening re- 
tail lumber business. 

Marshfield—C, F. McGeorge & Sons (Inc.) will 
open retail lumber yard at Smith Terminal Dock. 

Medford—wW. N. Offutt has engaged in the wood- 
working business at 243 N. Riverside Ave. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia — Pennsylvania 
Lumber Industries recently began wholesale lum- 
ber business. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Fairfax—Fairfax Stave Co. 
has begun operations with C. E. Brewer as man- 
ager. 


TEXAS. Canyon—Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber 
Co. opening yard; buildings under erection. 

Munday—H. H. Hardin will open lumber yard 
here. 

Port Lavaca—P, K. Dudgeon Lumber Yard opens 
for business. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—W. L. Feely Lumber 
Co. will open wholesale lumber business. 

Tacoma—Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber 
dealer, of Portland, Ore., will open a branch here. 


WISCONSIN. Madison—C. W. Davis opening 
lumber business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Bellamy—E. F. Allison Lumber Co. 
reported planning to rebuild plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire with loss of about $150,000. 

Mobile—Moseley-Gaines Co. reported planning 
erection of plant for manufacture of boxes, ham- 
pers, etc. 

FLORIDA. Pahokee—Penn-Smith Co. reported 
to have acquired site for establishment of mill to 
manufacture crates and crate materials. 

Perry—Wilson Lumber Co. has begun construc- 
tion of hardwood mill; 60,000 ft. capacity. 

Willow—Forshee Lumber Co. improving and en- 
larging plant of Union Cypress Co. recently pur- 
chased; will operate on increased scale. 


IDAHO. Pine Creek—Heins Lumber Co., com- 


opening 
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posed of W. P. White and R. C. Barker, will 
establish sawmill here. 


MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—Knox Bros. will en- 
large plant and install additional dry kilns and 
equipment; manufacture barrels and staves, 

Jackson—Gulf States 
creosoting ‘plant. 

Hattiesburg—Hattiesburg Handle & Lumber Co. 
will enlarge plant. 

Meridian—F. A. Hulett & Son will erect furni- 
ture plant. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
erect veneer plant. 
neer Co. 

Sanford—Makepeace Box & Lumber Co. erecting 
millwork plant; organizing company to operate as 
Makepeace Millwork Co. 

Smithfield—Matthew Boykin rebuilding planing 
mill and sawmill destroyed by fire. 

Wilmington—Love Grove Box Co. 
box manufacturing plant. 

OREGON. Medford—Medford Fir-Pine Lumber 
Co. is about to start a sawmill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Georgetown—Brooklyn 
Cooperage Co. will rebuild kilns and wood sheds 
recently destroyed by fire; will also add other 
machinery. 


Ceosoting Co. building 


Murphy—C.. J. Coffin to 
Will operate as Crown Ve- 


to establish 


TENNESSEE. Johnson City—Guinn Mfg. Co. 
will rebuild burned toy manufacturing plant; loss 
$50,000. 

TEXAS. Big Spring—L. J. Lechene will en- 
large planing mill and add machinery. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Calico Rock—Sawmill of P. J. 
Baker north of Calico Rock, destroyed by fire 
with loss of $3,000. 


GBORGIA. Ellaville—Ellaville Planing Mill, 
damage by fire, $10,000; plant owned by Alexander 
Lumber Co., of Waverly Hall, Ga.; will be rebuilt. 


MISSOURI. Monett—Coieman’s Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 
NEBRASKA. Wymore—Farmers Lumber Co., 


loss by fire, $40,000. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—Fire in the planing mill 
of the Christian Flierl Co., caused loss $2,000. 

Westfield—Warehouse and storage shop of Farr 
Lumber Co, burned; loss, $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Greenville—Sawmill of W. J. 
Greer damaged by fire; 50,000 feet of lumber de- 
stroyed; mill badly damaged. 


Woodworking Machines of Merit 


The Crescent line of woodworking machinery 
is well and favorably known in the lumber and 
allied industries, where such equipment has 
proved its worth through many years of use- 
ful and economical service. A recent addition 
to the products of the Crescent Machine Co., 
of Leetonia, Ohio, is the Universal cut-off saw 
which the manufacturer states “is the build- 
ing contractors’ universal cost cutter.” The 
machine cuts every necessary angle required in 
modern construction work, and is an aid to 
more and better work in less, time with less 
fatigue to the men. The machine is compact, 
self-contained, convenient to operate and readily 
portable, and is adapted for cutting rafters, 
ceiling, siding, flooring, paneiing, etc.; also for 
straight and bevel ripping, dadoing, tenoning, 
stair routing, and for molding work. 

The Crescent Universal cut-off saw has a 
capacity for cutting off lumber up to 2 inches 
thick, either straight or at any angle. A 
board 18 inches wide may be cut off straight, 
and a 45-degree angle may be cut on a piece 
12 inches wide. Dado heads up to 1% inches 
wide may be used. The machine has a ca- 
pacity for doing straight ripping on 2-inch 
stuff, and will rip miter on 2-inch stuff. A 
ripping gage, provided with a slide graduated 
for ripping up to 12 inches wide, is at- 
tached to the under side of the table and 
may be quickly brought up into working posi- 
tion when needed. Regular equipment includes 
a 2-horsepower, ball-bearing motor built di- 
rectly on the saw mandrel, push button starter, 
12-inch cut-off saw, ripping fence and routing 
cutter. The automatic guard, which practi- 
cally encloses the entire saw, affords a full 
measure of protection to the operator when 
the machine is used for ripping or cutting 
off. 

Another product of the Crescent Machine Co. 
which has demonstrated its efficiency is the 





Crescent Universal cut-off saw 


Crescent Universal wood-worker, the accom. 
panying illustration showing the convenience 
with which five men may work on the machine 
at one time without interfering with any of 
the others. This equipment has certain new 
features, having been redesigned so that it is 
now much more convenient and has a wider 


range of capacity than the older model ma- 
chine. Included in these new features are: 
The saw table is now entirely separate from 
the shaper, and the borer is placed independently 
from the saw table. The top of the saw 
table raises and lowers to allow for cutting 
through various thicknesses of material, and 
may be tilted to an angle of 45 degrees by 
means of hand-wheel and worm-gear tilting 
device. A scale and pointer indicate the de- 





wood-worker embodying 


Universal 
five separate units 


Crescent 


gree of angle. These features make the later 
model Crescent Universal wood-worker just as 
convenient for all practical purposes as inde- 
pendent machines, because it is now possible 
to do five different kinds of work on the 
machine at one time. The machine consists 
of five separate units—band saw, jointer, saw 
table with tilting top, shaper and borer. Each 
machine is provided with an individual means 
for starting and stopping entirely independent 
of any other unit. All five machines may be 
in use at one time, and each of the five oper- 
ators has complete control of his machine and 
is free from any interference by any other 
operator. Endless leather belts are furnished 
with the machine for driving each separate 
unit. 

Complete details of the Crescent Universal 
cut-off saw and wood-worker are given in 
various catalogs issued by the Crescent Machine 
Co., of Leetonia, Ohio, who will be glad to 
furnish copies to interested parties on request. 


(PREG BBGZEZZZEEe 


F. W. Dean, extension forester at the Ohio 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, has ini- 
tiated a policy of having waste lands along the 
main thoroughfares of Ohio planted with forest 
trees for the purpose of profit to the owners 
of the land as well as beautification of the 
highways. He claims that the most beautiful 
tree planting is not the formal rows of trees 
along the rights-of-way but rather irregular 
clumps of forest trees in the waste spaces. 
Red Corsican and Scotch pine transplants, 3 
years old, will be the varieties used in the per- 
manent roadside demonstrations. 





Beat Your Competitor 
At Every Turn 


It is estimated that the building program in 
the United States during 1928 will exceed 
seven-billion dollars. The race for sales will 
be lively among dealers but you can hold the 
lead on your competitor 
when your yard is 
stocked with our Ari- 
zona White Pine lum- 
ber. 

This stock is recog- 
nized as the Pick of 
Pondosas because of 
its exceptional soft tex- 
ture, light weight, easy working qualities, good 
lengths and widths. 

Take advantage of our mixed car service in 
ordering any items you need in yard and 
shed stock. 

We know you'll be interested to know what 
our customers think about the quality of our 
lumber. Therefore, we ask you to read the 
following letter which tells how: 


A Kansas Retailer Is 
Well Satisfied 


Winfield, Kansas, 12/22/27 

Your letter of the 17th inquiring as to how 
we were satisfied with lumber shipped from 
the New Mexico-Arizona White Pine Mills 
received and will say that we were pleased 
beyond expectations with the lumber. 

We received Dimension, No. 3 Boards, Sid- 
ing, No. 1 Shop and Mouldings, this lumber 
was well manufactured, good quality and well 
Graded, it sure has made a customer of us. 

Yours truly, 


SWARTZ LUMBER CO., 
(Signed) T. B. Ferry. 





* &£ & & & & 


Get the Latest Market 
Data and Prices 


Write us today and 
say “Put our name on 
your mailing list.” 
We'll give you the lat- 
est market data, prices 
and stock list, without 
obligation. Drop a line 
now ! 


Southwest Lumber 


sales Corporation 
431 Occidental Life Building 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 





Arthur A-Hood. Pres. J.ARobison, Secy: 
WG. Ramshaw, VP RF. ne eee, 
Cole Lumber Oa, re see Lumber Ca 
Cady Leet Bermlillo, NiMex. 
Corp. Sanhes. Lumber pile, Inc 


. Annual Capacity 500 Mii feet 
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H AMMON W,La. 
Manufacturers of 

Virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine 

Round Piling Any Lengths. 


LC. R.R. 











WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 




















HowPine hisiiel” 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 














Menufacturers 


Short L-caf Pine and Hardwoods 














Put 


6“ 
Come on Home” 
in your 
Home Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library in 
America. 


Wouldn’t you like to be the one to 
put it in the library in your home 
town? (It ought to be in the high 
school library too.) 


For $5 we will send you, post paid, 
three copies—one for yourself, one 
for the library, and one for the high 
school. (Regular price, $2 a copy.) 


Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense ?— anything 
so likely to delight librarian, teach- 
ers and pupils, and to promote a 
love of home in your home town? 


Address the Publisher, 


Atmericanfiumberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 

from you ) 
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News Notes from Amefic 


Tacoma, Wash. 


March 24.—To promote a larger use of wood 
locally the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, at 
yesterday’s meeting, decided to appoint a per- 
manent trade extension committee which will 
work on purely local projects and codéperate 
with the West Coast Lumber Bureau on mat- 
ters affecting this district. President E. W. 
Demarest named Ernest Dolge chairman of 
this committee, with power to name his own 
associates. 

A general market discussion brought out 
that many manufacturers feel the situation 
is anything but good, and that the falling off 
in export demand is turning many cargo miils 
to the rail field, to the hurt of that market. 
The coming advance in intercoastal water 
rates, and the poor condition of the Atlantic 
coast and California markets, are expected to 
offset the good effects of the increasing de- 
mand from the middle West. 

The special committee of the Tacoma Cham- 
ber of Commerce appointed at the request of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club to consider 
the so called “cinder nuisance” from the mills 
of the North end, held a public hearing on 
the question last Monday. The committee is 
composed of Dix H. Rowland, R. N. Allen and 
John A. McRae. Complaints from the home 
owners of the North end residential district 
were presented and the mill representatives 
described their efforts to remedy the situa- 
tion. L. L. Doud, of the Defiance Lumber 
Co., and Ralph Dickman, of the Dickman 
Lumber Co., represented the manufacturers. 
The committee plans to make a personal in- 
spection of the district, to visit the mills and 
see what the manufacturers are doing and to 
make recommendations for the improvement 
of the conditions complained of. 

Although only half as numerous as they 
once were, the Washington lumber mills cut 
seven billion feet of lumber last year, the 
largest cut of any State in the. Union for 
all time, according to Clancy M. Lewis, man- 
ager of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Washington, who spoke before the Young 
Men’s Business Club this week. 

March timber sales by the State were a 
disappointment, less than one-third the tim- 
ber offered being purchased. The State land 
commissioner reports that of $261,748 worth 
of timber offered for sale March 6, only 
$75,080 worth was purchased. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks last week: From the McCormick, Baker 
and Shaffer docks and Portacoma piers, 4,525,- 
000 feet; Dickman Lumber Co., 1,050,000 feet; 
Defiance Lumber Co., 500,000 feet; St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Lumber Co., 600,000 feet, and Tidewater Mill 
Co., 225,000 feet—a total of 7,525,000 feet. 
Destinations: Atlantic coast, 1,050,000 feet; 
California, 2,325,000 feet; South America, 
west coast, 100,000 feet; Europe, 475,000 feet; 
Japan and China, 3,350,000 feet; Alaska, 150,- 
000 feet, and the Hawaiian Islands, 75,000 feer. 
Other than lumber: The Atlantic coast took 
431 bundles broom handles and 5,120 doors. 
South America, west coast, took 250 tons box 
shook. Europe took 600 bundles broom han- 
dles. The Hawaiian Islands took 1,000 doors. 

The new Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
has announced that the seven vessels pur- 
chased from the Government are to be re- 
named after the principal lumber centers of 
the Pacific Northwest. The vessels will be 
named City of Tacoma, City of Seattle, City of 
Bellingham, City of Olympia, City of Everett, 
City of Spokane and Cities of Grays Harbor. 
The first ship under the local management 
will sail for the Orient about May 15. 


Direct service to Australia and New Zealand 
for Tacoma lumber manufacturers was an- 
nounced this week by the newly organized 
Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co., which took 
over the services maintained by the Govern- 
ment. Beginning next month, Tacoma will 
have one ship each month to Australia, and 
one to New Zealand. These ships will call 
here regularly instead of only at rare in- 
tervals as in the past. 

The McCormick Steamship Co. has an- 
nounced a new direct service between Tacoma 
and San Francisco, with the ships sailing 


625,000 feet; Puget Sound © 


from this port and making San Franciseo 
their first port of call. The vessels will leaye 
the McCormick terminal here every Thursday, 

The American Wood Products & Cross Art 
Co., was organized this week by L. W. Field 
and J. G. Newbegin. The company is capita}. 
ized at $95,000 and has purchased the plant 
and equipment of the old Wood Products Cy, 
The latest type equipment is to be installed, 
and the company will soon have a daily ¢a- 
pacity of 5,000 arms. A treating plant wi} 
also be installed. The milling-in-transit busi- 
ness of the Wood Products Co. will be con- 
tinued as a side line. Mr. Field has been 
elected president, and Mr. Newbegin, secre. 
tary-treasurer. The former was for ten years 
vice president and manager of the Tidewater 
Crossarm & Conduit Co., of Tacoma and Che- 
halis, and later was Pacific coast sales man- 
ager for the American Crossarm Co., of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Newbegin is manager of the New- 
begin Lumber Co., whose plant was destroyed 
by fire last fall. 

The Cascade Timber Co. has taken a 10-year 
lease on a 10-acre site owned by the Pierce 
County port commission, to concentrate its 
pole business. The present storage yard at 
Frederickson, and the yard and treating plant 
in Tacoma leased from the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., will be abandoned. The company 
plans the immediate construction of a modern 
treating plant which will have a daily capae- 
ity of two carloads of poles. The site has 
rail and water connections .and adjoins the 
company’s present log storage depot. Emmet 
Brady, manager pole department, will be in 
charge of construction. 

A new company, known as the Northwest 
Woodworking Co., of Tacoma, was organized 
here this week to take over the plant and 
equipment of the old Pacific Lumber & Mill- 
working Co. The company is capitalized at 
$40,000 and will expand the operations of the 
plant to manufacture a complete line of sash, 
door and interior finish. J. H. Gonyea has 
been named president; A. W. Gough, vice 
president; L. M. Hampton, treasurer, and FL 
E. Emmons, secretary. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Griggs, of St. Paul, 
Minn., are expected in Tacoma next week 
on their way home from a month’s stay in 
the Hawaiian Islands. They will spend some 
time here before leaving for Minnesota. 

James A. Gabel, president Pacific Mutual 


Door Co., is planning to leave for Europe 
early next month for a _ stay of several 
months. He will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Gabel. 


Seattle, Wash. 


March 24.—As spring opens up the local 
market presents many encouraging features. 
On the other hand, in some of the largest 
markets there are some disturbing factors. 
Orders are far in excess of production, and 
buyers are finding it harder to make place- 
ments. 

On Puget Sound there was a stock of some- 
what over 2,000,000 feet of logs on March 
1, or about 72,000,000 feet less than on that 
date last year. Log prices, however, are 
somewhat weaker than they were earlier in 
the month. Spruce logs are quoted at $11, 
$18, and $28 as a minimum price, with some 
sold at $13, $19 and $30. Fir logs on Puget 
Sound are generally selling at $12, $18 and 
$24, a reduction of $1 under prices of a few 
weeks ago. The heavy reduction has been 
largely in cedar and hemlock log stocks, and 
reductions in stocks of these would possibly 
be equal to forty or fifty percent of the 
total reduction. Cedar logs that are graded 
are selling on the basis of $17 for rafts of 
shingle logs containing 10 percent of lumber 
logs, and $28 for lumber logs. Hemlock, be- 
ing graded on Puget Sound into two grades, 
is bringing $11 @ $12 for the No. 3, and 
$13 @ $14 for the No. 2. 

The California market continues quite in- 
active, with very large unsold stocks at San 
Pedro. Freight rates are $4.50 per thousand 
from Puget Sound and Columbia River to 
southern California. 

In the Atlantic coast trade there is ap- 
parently plenty of vessel space to take care 
of all requirements, but much of this space 
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has been contracted for in preparation for a 
greater movement than present buying seems 
to justify. Sales reports as published do not 
give a true picture, according to some man- 
ufacturers, for the reason that considerable 
lumber sold by manufacturers to wholesalers 
and moving to Atlantic coast ports is really 
transit stock, and not sold until after arrival 
at destination. It has been estimated by 
those in the trade that probably 40 percent 
of the movement to the Atlantic coast is 
transit stock. Another noticeable fact in the 
intercoastal business is that the Canadian 
mills are not shipping nearly as much lumber 
into Atlantic coast ports as formerly, but 
have been diverting their shipments to rail 
trade in their own territory, or to other 
export markets. 

In the rail trade there is considerable en- 
couragement from the indications of better car 
material business, and as a rule when there 
is considerable car material buying there is 
also a general improvement in rail trade. 
Apparently railroad equipment is in such 
condition that there is need for more build- 
ing and repairing than has been done in sev- 
eral years, and it is estimated that this will 
provide an outlet for probably 100,000,000 
feet of car material this year. 

A marked tendency toward a 10-hour day is 
seen in some quarters, and a number of mills 
in Oregon and Washington have got back 
to a 10-hour day. Where this 10-hour day 
supersedes the 16-hour day, it is a stabilizing 
factor, but where it comes in in place of 
the 8-hour day, the tendency is in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The cedar lumber situation is. brighter than 
the fir, because within the last few weeks 
cedar siding prices advanced $1 a thousand, 
and the advance was easily maintained. There 
is not much doubt that 6-inch clear cedar 
siding will be selling for $30 by April 1, 
which is $2 more than today’s quotation. 
Such an advance is practically certain to 
occur. Cedar siding stock at the dozen mills 
which manufacture this product in quantity 
are 10,000,000 feet less than they were a 
year ago. Good cedar logs are scarce. 

The Blanchard Lumber Co., a wholesale 
concern, has opened offices at 939 White 
Building, under the management of Lee 
Krauss. 


Astoria, Ore. 


March 24.—The Port of Astoria district of 
the Columbia River shipped cargoes totaling 
35,569,000 feet during January and February, 
according to the first report compiled by the 
statistical service recently devised by W. H. 
Nelson, traffic manager of the port. The 
new figures include coastwise shipments not 
reported to the customs and are complete and 
accurate. They cover the Port of Astoria dis- 
trict, as differentiated from the larger Astoria 
customs district. The January shipments 
were: Coastwise, 3,809,000 feet; intercoastal, 
2,988,000 feet, and foreign, 13,669,000 feet— 
Total, 20,466,000 feet. February shipments 
were: Coastwise, 4,094,000 feet: intercoastal, 
2,998,000 feet, and foreign, 8,011,000 feet— 
Total, 15,103,000 feet. 


Spokane, Wash. 


March 24.—More inquiries, and more of 
them translated into orders, is the cheering 
news from leading wholesalers and manufac- 
turers. Regular spring weather is helping 
lumber seasoning and drying up the roads. 

I. N. Tate, general manager Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., following the quarterly meeting of 
company directors last Wednesday, said: 
“Lumber production and consumption thus 
far this year are above the average for the 
last three years. We are expecting reason- 
ably good business this year. Our group of 
mills is manufacturing more white pine than 
in many years. White pine seems to be 
coming back into popularity. This trend is 
Particularly important to the Inland Empire, 
because we have here the largest white pine 
timber stands.” Those attending the meet- 
ing were T, J. Humbird, president; Mr. Tate, 
Don Lawrence, assistant general manager, 
and F. R. Titcomb, Tacoma; C. H. Ingram, 


ricas Lumber Centers 


Snoqualmie Falls; W. H. Peabody, Everett; 
C. A. Barton, Boise; A. W. Laird, Potlatch; 
Huntington Taylor, Coeur D’Alene; J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, jr., Lewiston; F. K. Weyer- 
haeuser, Minneapolis; H. H. Irvine, St. Paul, 
and A. J. Taylor, Cloquet. 

Philip Weyerhaeuser, jr., vice president and 
general manager Clearwater Timber Co., oper- 
ating a large mill at Lewiston, Idaho, stated 
that the company is preparing to let a con- 
tract for the building and installation of 
twenty-six additional dry kilns. It is reported 
that the work will be allotted not. later than 
April 15. The cost is estimated at $260,000, 
and when these are completed the plant will 
have seventy-two kilns, each with a capacity 
of 40,000 feet. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


March 24.—Increased charters for space to 
the Antipodes indicate an increase in de- 
mand for California pines and redwood. More 
than 15,000,000 feet of redwood has found its 
way to foreign ports this year and the de- 
mand seems to be on the increase. 

A. C. Horner, western representative Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
will arrive from Chicago this week and will 
attend the meeting of the Pacific coast group 
of the National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, which is to be held at Hotel 
Senator, Sacramento, April 27 and 28. Mr. 
Horner will discuss the recent affiliation of 
the box organization with the National, ex- 
plaining the appropriation recently voted in 
Chicago. 

Fire hazard, because of an exceptionally dry 
winter, was ended this week by a general rain 
all along the western slope of the Sierras. 
Many mills are planning to start up during 
April because of condition of mill stocks. 


Portland, Ore. 


March 24.—Sawmills here are not booking 
orders far ahead, it is reported, because of 
prevailing low prices. However, the volume 
of business is about as it has been for sev- 
eral weeks, with possibly an increase in de- 
mand from rail destinations. Red fir log 
prices are reported firmer in the Columbia 
River district, being quoted today at $15 to 
$16. All camps in the district but two are 
now in operation, but no increase in log sup- 
ply is indicated. Output is said to be about 
equal to demand. Japan is still buying 
freely of hemlock and cedar logs, with prices 
holding firm. 

During Forest Week, a Chamber of Com- 
merce forum luncheon meeting is to be ad- 
dressed by Hon. G. D, Patullo, of Vancouver, 
B. C. He is British Columbia minister of 
lands and will discuss forest conservation 
and forest taxation. John Dougall, manager 
Columbia River Loggers’ Information Bureau, 
has charge of the luncheon program. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


March 26.—The Santa Fe Railway Co.’s test 
treatment of Engelmann spruce ties has been 
completed, and a thousand each laid in the 
test track near the tie plant, and the test 
track eighteen miles west of Gallup, while 
2,000 were laid in the Cleburne (Tex.) test 
track. The large working tanks “C” and “D” 
have been equipped with funnel-shaped lower 
sections, in which the steam coils are laid, 
and this proves a decided economy in heating; 
also no sediment collects. Present stock is 
600,000 treated, and a million untreated, ties. 
Last year 1,058,000 ties were treated, besides 
bridge and building materials. 

Kenneth J. Baldridge has been conducting a 
contest in hand woodwork. From one hundred 
and fifty exhibits a committee of three prom- 
inent citizens, including the mayor, selected 
three which in design as well as execution 
seemed to merit the prizes. These three are 
now on exhibition, with appropriate card of 
the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co. in one of 
the bank windows. 

W. G. Ramshaw attended the meeting of 
the Arizona Lumbermen’s Club, at Phoenix, 
March 16 to 18, which he reports was inspir- 
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“Well! Ma says they can’t leak.” 





PACIFIC 


SWING-IN 
CASEMENTS 


Inquire From 


PACIFIC DOOR AND SASH COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














Battens and Lattice 
in straight cars or mixed with other items of 
Mouldings & Fir Yard Stock 


ALSO FACTORY LUMBER 
BOTH SPRUCE AND FIR 


JOHN D. COLLINS 
Whe LumberCo. {+ 
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Wire Rese for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 













Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 

















THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuri 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, ya 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
fim leather, $8.50. AMERICAN ".UMBERMAN, 4381 8S. 
Dearborm St.)* Chicago, Ill. 


ing and most helpful. He conferred with 
R. B. Howell, representative of the Southwest 
Lumber Sales Corporation in that State and 
southern California. He was toastmaster at 
the dinner of the Hoo-Hoo Club in connec- 
tion with the initiation of about twenty-five 
candidates. 

Albert W. Cooper, secretary-manager, and 
E. F. Tobin, chief inspector, of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Portland, 
Ore., arrived Monday and visited local mills 
and lumbermen before proceeding to McPhee, 
Colo., to visit the officers and operations of 
the New Mexico Lumber Co. and McPhee & 
McGinnity Co. 

Arthur J. Sine, Albuquerque wholesaler, and 
Fred C. Andersen, of Bayport, Minn., visited 
Gallup the latter part of the week, and S. F. 
Karns, who has spent several weeks there, 
returned Saturday. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


March 26.—Rain fell for almost three weeks 
in this section. Mills have shipped all avail- 
able dry stocks of certain kinds, and stocks 
of even partly dry material have been de- 
pleted, and now orders have a notation that 
green will be acceptable in dimension, smail 
timbers and joists. Straight cars of 2x4-inch, 
16-foot pine dimension sold up to $22.50, with 
$21 for 10- to 16-foot, $23.50 for 18-foot, and 
$25 for 20-foot. The 2x6-inch moved up to 
$19.50, and 2x8-inch stuck around the $20.50 
mark. Stocks of 2x10-inch and 2x12-inch were 
sufficient for all demands and sold at former 
prices, but solid cars of 14-foot brought the 
highest price for any lengths, even more than 
18-foot. Six-inch No. 3 common S2S&CM 
moved from $14.50 to $15.50, but local demand 
did not absorb all stock offered, and the price 
slumped off. All items of No. 1 flooring ad- 
vanced $2, especially longleaf. Demand for 
No. 2 common 6- to 12-inch boards was good, 
and stocks are low, so yards will have to 
switch from No. 3 sheathing to No. 2 to 
supply the demand. LEight-inch No. 3 shiplap 
is in demand, and there are a good many calls 
for solid cars of 12-inch Nos. 2 and 3. The 
slowest item in boards was 1x6- to 12-inch. 
Although most mills have a good stock of 
3-inch No. 2 flooring, the demand is poor. 
Car material is moving slowly. There are no 
calls for low grade decking. Demand seems 
to be for merchantable grade or dense No. 1. 

Factory call for mixed cars of hardwoods 
continues’ strong. Dry stocks are _ small. 
Prices remain low. Oak flooring demand is 
rather poor, except for Nos. 1 and 2. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


March 26.—The market seems to have taken 
a definite upturn this week. It really feels 
as if it were the actual turning point in 
the market. Economic services are now ad- 
vising forward purchases of lumber. Already 
more price advances have been secured than 
since the first of the year. Orders were about 
equal to production, and at least 90 percent of 
them were for shed and yard stocks, items 
ready for quick loading. Weather conditions 
are much improved and the mills have been 
able to make good shipments. 

The export market is holding very firm, 
except possibly on sawn timbers. One factor 
in this market has reduced its prices and 
created a fictitiously low level. Some claim 
it is bearing the market for its own late 
purchases. 

Pine flooring sales have been heavy. Stocks 
of 4-inch B&better had begun to get rather 
unwieldy, but are now extremely low. Other 
surplus items have been selling in proportion. 
The feature of sales reported was prices over 
the list. Drop siding sales have been excel- 
lent, particularly of B&better and No. 1; here- 
tofore most sales were of No. 2. Ceiling has 
been slightly draggy here, as prices in other 
territories are lower. Partition and bevel and 
square edge siding, have moved in small 
amounts. Pine moldings are sold fairly well 
ahead, particularly shortleaf. Sales of kiln 
dried finish, No. 1 and better, have been 
rather limited, but stocks are low. 

There has been a decided improvement in 
demand for 4-inch No. 2 fencing strips, buyers 
paying $20 f. o. b. mill though two weeks 
ago they sold at $17. The 6-inch No. 2 fencing 
and flooring has been moving in better vol- 
ume, especially in shortleaf. No. 2 boards, 
8- and 10-inch, both longleaf and shortleaf 
are “sold out,” and prices are being advanced. 
The 12-inch have been moving in better vol- 
ume in shortleaf, and there ts a fair demand 


. before 


for longleaf. No. 2 5/ and 6/4 have had an 
excellent demand. The interior market has 
been a heavy taker. No. 3 fencing, flooring 
and boards have remained slow, largely be. 
cause mills in this section are trying to get 
a fair price, while other sections are selling 
for less, but there has been some improvement 
in volume. Export sales of box shook have 
been excellent. Then the wooden box cam- 
paign appears to be bringing orders and in- 
quiries for shook and crates from territories 
that had long since been given up as hope- 
less. Factories this year have only 50 per- 
cent as many cabbage crates prepared as is 
usual. 

Dimension stocks remain very badly broken, 
and very satisfactory sales are being made 
at fair values. The No. 1 and 3 grades have 
been moving in much better proportion than 
the No. 2 in both longleaf and shortleaf. 

Present lath prices are lower than since 
the war, especially at this season. 
Mills are oversold for about thirty to forty- 
five days, and the outlook is bullish. It 
is a dull time of year for shingle sales in 
this section. 


Macon, Ga. 


March 27.—Roofers were moving from mid- 
dle Georgia mills this week to the East at 
$17.50 and $18.50, but the volume was limited. 
Because of heavy rains at the opening of the 
week, the movement was close to production, 
Wholesalers reported an unusually heavy in- 
quiry at the opening of this week, but saw no 
indication that prices might advance. They 
appeared a little firmer, however. 

Longleaf pine mills in southern Georgia 
and southeast Alabama were operating close 
to normal this week. There is a fair de- 
mand at prices that have prevailed for some 
time, and every indication that it will im- 
prove as spring advances. Railroads are re- 
ported to have purchased a_ considerable 
amount of dimension during the last few 
days, for construction work, 


Beaumont, Tex. 


March 26.—One-inch No. 2 pine is still 
scarce, and total mill stocks are none too 
large. Recent heavy rains flooded most of 
eastern Texas and western Louisiana logging 
territory. But what few items the mills have 
in stock they seem to have trouble in dispos- 
ing of; as the retail yards are still pursuing 
a hand-to-mouth buying program. Oil fields, 
railroad and export demand are responsible 
for some orders for high grade timbers, but 
the volume of these is not great. 

The hardwood market is fair. Cypress is 
in good demand and millwork plants are tak- 
ing some gum and oak. The expected buy- 
ing from the furniture interests has so far 
failed to materialize. Local hardwood folk, 
however, expect that the furniture people will 
get actively into the market within the next 
fifteen days. Continued rains have materially 
interfered with logging. 

The Gilbert Building here has just under- 
gone a complete remodeling; all wood used 
was longleaf pine. 

The Swedish steamer Citos, which was re- 
ported last Thursday night as wrecked off the 
coast near Tarifa, Spain, was carrying 800,000 
feet of longleaf pine timbers taken on at 
Beaumont Feb. 19-20 for delivery at Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. Her timber cargo was furnished 
by the Standard Export Lumber Co. 


Norfolk, Va. 


March 26.—Demand for North Carolina pine 
has apparently slowed down, but mills have 
been forced to refuse to quote on many 
inquiries, as they are sold up on items de- 
sired. Practically all stock bought is wanted 
quickly, but March weather has prevented 
mills from speeding up shipments or logging. 
While buyers are striving for lower prices, 
quotations have advanced on some low grade 
items and have strengthened on the better 
grades this month. 

There has been a fair demand for Edge 
4/4 No. 2 and better band sawn. Good circular 
sawn edge and stock widths, mixed, are getting 
searcer and demand is brisk at higher prices 
than obtained several weeks ago, New England 
taking more. Edge 4/4 No. 3 continues to move 
well in the South and the price is holding steady. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths in mixed cars, 
rough and dressed, continue active, and there is 
not much stock available. The price has ad- 
vaneed, on widths that are scarce. The finish 
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mills farther south have little to offer, but 
should have more by the end of this month. 
No. 3 4/4 stock widths continue in good 
demand. The 5/ and 6/4 stock widths have 
been in good demand, and there has been an 
improvement in 8/4 and thicker. No. 2 and 
petter bark strips and miscuts have been 
rather quiet. 


Edge 4/4 -No. 1 box, kiln dried rough; has 
been moving better in straight cargo lots, 
also in mixed cargoes with No. 2 edge box 
and stock box. Rail mills are moving stock 
rather slowly. Good air dried edge, dressed 
and resawn, is very active and bringing a 
very good price in the East. Edge 4/4 No. 
2 box is not being taken by the building 
trades. On No. 1 4/4 stock box, 6- and 8- 
inch widths, a larger number of mills are 
now oversold, and recent advance made has 
been established without difficulty. Very lit- 
tle air dried has come on the market. No. 
2 4/4 stock box has also been more active. 
Edge box 5/ and 6/4, continues very quiet. 
Box bark strips, 4/4 dressed, have been active. 


Inquiries for mixed cars of flooring etc. 
continue to come in freely, and not all orders 
offered mills at mill prices can be accepted, 
because of the wide variety of items wanted. 
Prices seem to be a little stronger on dressed 
items, except No. 2 and better flooring, which 
is slow even at low prices. Kiln dried roofers 
continue in brisk demand and are strong, 


salers of this section report rough finish to 
be moving better and bringing a slight bet- 
ter price. The bad weather by preventing 
smaller mills from operating caused a short- 
age of this item. 


Shreveport, La. 


March 26.—There is probably a little more 
buying of southern pine in eastern markets 
than in the West. Manufacturers who have 
returned from the North are more or less 
optimistic. Orders exceed shipments, and 
shipments are ahead of production. Prices 
have shown no change. Continuous rains 
have slowed up shipments, as well as manu- 
facturing and logging. Hardwoods are slow 
at unchanged prices. 


Bogalusa, La. 


March 26.—Col. W. H. Sullivan, mayor of 
the city of Bogalusa and vice president and 
general manager of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. on April 9 will address the Baton 
Rouge Traffic Club on the subject of refor- 
estation, considered an outstanding problem 
in Louisiana today. 


Bogalusa industries have recently been in- 


spected by a party of Japanese notables, in- 
cluding Nobuzzo Kawai, commercial agent of 
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The accompanying photograph shows one of two parochial schools under construction in New 


Orleans, La., 


into which considerable lumber is entering for framing, flooring, window frames, 
trim etc. In the other building lumber is the principal item of roof construction. 
low pine supplied by the Great Southern Lumber Co., 


Longleaf yel- 


Bogalusa, La., was used on this job 





but air dried are not moving so well. Dressed 
framing has been more active but competition 
from western woods is very keen. 


Jackson, Miss. 


March 26.—Last week, market activity was 
very pleasing to manufacturers. Dimension 
is the strongest item. Most mills report 
broken stocks and shortages. Prices have 
Steadily advanced, and are now about $1.50 
above the low level of December. Bad 
weather has hindered the operation of dimen- 
sion mills, some of the smaller ones having 
been at a standstill for twelve or fourteen 
days. The larger consuming units are de- 
manding large blocks of dimension, and it is 
believed that the market will show further 
advances of a dollar or so. Shed stock has 
moved in nice volume, and mills report that 
their heavy stocks of No. 1 common flooring 
have been reduced. There is no large sur- 
Plus of 4-inch B&better. Three-inch flooring 
in all grades is also moving nicely. The rift 
items are especially strong, and none of the 
mills report any of this stock on hand. Tim- 
ber cutting is quite active, with most mills 
booked up on large-sized longleaf. Order 
files covering heart cutting are also heavy. 
Eight-inch No, 2 boards and shiplap have 
been leaders and stocks at the mills are 
short. Six-inch No. 2 is also quite as easy 
Seller, and has advanced 50 cents. Whole- 


the Department of Commerce and Industry of 
the Japanese government at New Orleans, ana 
Rijon Kozuma, engineer of the monopoly bu- 
reau government, Formosa, Japan. The party 
was escorted by T. Wanatabe, consul for 
Japan at New Orleans. The visitors called 
on Col. W. H. Sullivan and were escorted to 
the sawmills, paper mills, reforestation plan- 
tations and other points of interest, and were 
much impressed with the magnitude of the 
industries here and in the manner in which 
they were conducted. 


At the first of the noon-day luncheons under 
the auspices of the Bogalusa Chamber of 
Commerce, held here a few days. ago and 
attended by 100 business and professional 
men, R. H. Laftman, general manager of 
the Bogalusa Paper Co., announced that work 
had begun on the construction of the new 
box factory, located on Fourth Street, and 
that the work will be completed within the 
next four or five months. 


Word has been received here that W. C. 
Thomas, formerly well-known Bogalusa citi- 
zen associated with the Goodyear Lumber Co. 
and the Great Southern Lumber Co. died sud- 
denly at his home in Buffalo, N. Y. a few 
days ago. 

Fritz Salmen, one of the best known lum- 
bermen in the South, father of Fred W. 
Salmen, of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. 
and the Bragmans Bluff Lumber Co., New 
Orleans, and of Mrs. W. H. Sullivan, of Boga- 
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TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S4S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


Tae” Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bids. » Chicsae, Il. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Mi Minn, 
JamesA Harrison, P.O. Box 745, —. = Falls, S.D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. , Bon, 171, Denver, Colorado 
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General Offices and Mills: 
Shipments via N. P. Missoula, M ont. 
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SITKA_SPRUCF 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop 


(Strong to Edge Grain) 
Also Spruce Finish $4S 
(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 


All KD 8% or Less Mois- 
ture Content. 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 8 Hours. 
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lusa, is rapidly recovering from a serious ill- 
ness that has confined him to his apartment 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, for 
several weeks. 

The astonishing growth of this city, which 
but a comparatively few years ago was but 
a wilderness, is illustrated by the fact that 
Bogalusa now has its own Sunday newspaper. 
The Bogalusa Sunday Times, as the paper 
is known, started publication yesterday. 


Toronto, Ont. 


March 26.—Retail dealers in Ontario will 
not be surprised this year if they experience 
some shortage of softwood. The total quan- 
tity of logs taken out in northern Ontario this 
year will be less than normal. Many small 
operators did not go into the .bush as they 
have been losing money for the last three 
years. At least three of the largest mills on 
Georgian Bay have cut out. Quebec will pro- 
duce between 40 and 50 percent of its usual 
winter output of spruce. The recent drop in 
prices of Idaho pine makes it impossible for 
Canadian pine producers to compete in the 
United States markets. In Ontario, whole- 
salers are looking forward to a good year’s 
trade. No radical price changes are expected 
in white pine. No one will be surprised if 
better prices are obtained for low grade white 
pine and for Norway, Jack pine and spruce. 
The Ontario building program is the biggest 
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ever recorded for this time of year. The 
mills may be able to start sawing a little 
earlier than usual. 


Duluth, Minn. 


March 26.—There has been improvement in 
inquiry for northern pine in the last ten days. 
Shipments of mixed cars into agricultural dis- 
tricts continue a feature. Cedar fence posts 
have been in greater demand than in several 
years. The sawmill companies also reported 
that industrial demand has been in larger 
volume. Quotations are firm. Shipments of 
lower grades of lath to Chicago have been 
substantial and early improvement in demand 
for higher grades is expected. Call for box 
lumber is active. Further improvement was 
reported in inquiry for timbers from north- 
west railroads. Better takings of native tim- 
bers, at the expense of Pacific coast shipments, 
have been a feature. 

A touch of really warm weather resulted 
in breaking up logging roads, so closing down 
of logging camps was hastened. 

The Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club is looking for- 
ward to initiating a large class of candidates 
at a concatentation at the Spalding Hotel 
April 27. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 27.—Retailers here were busy de- 
livering to contractors most of the week. 
There was an active demand from contrac- 
tors for truck delivery of all kinds of build- 
ing items. In suburbs north of the city, 
residential construction is well under way. 
Another snowstorm Monday put a stop to 
business for a time. Permits for building 
in the city increased last week, but the total 
for the year is still below that of last year. 
There is some keen competition developing 
among local retailers. Prices in the whole- 
sale market, however, are holding firm. 
Floods and rains in other parts of the State 
have delayed building. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


March 27.—Lumber demand in this market 
is reported getting very spotty, with the best 
volume of business coming from southern ter- 
ritory. The volume is considerably below 
expectations at present, though total so far 
this year is larger than for the same period 
last year. More springlike weather has been 
prevailing the last ten days, and it gives sales 
managers hope that business will open up. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 27.—A turn to spring had a stimu- 
lating effect upon lumber business. All 
along the line there have been increases in 
trade. This includes hardwood wholesalers, 
sash and door mills, and northern white 
cedar producers and distributers. 

Lumber production in northern Minnesota 
increased 2,586,100 feet during the first ten 
weeks of 1928, compared with the same 
period of 1927, while orders during the same 
ten weeks increased 8,809,000 board feet, W. 
A. Ellinger, secretary Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, announced today. Mr. 
Ellinger explained that shipments showed a 
small decrease compared with last year, be- 
cause of requests on the part of some buyers 
that they be deferred. 

Increased production, now 500,000,000 to 
600,000,000 feet annually, refutes the claim 
that the forests of northern Minnesota have 
been depleted, Mr. Ellinger declared. Unless 
there is a revision in taxes on reforested land 
within a few years, however, the timber 
supply will be “greatly diminished” during 
the next decade, he said. While the mills 
at Cloquet will be permanent because of a 
comprehensive program of _ reforestation, 
other mills may eventually be forced to close 
down because of lack of raw material unless 
the present tax system of the State is 
changed. There are about 2,500,000 acres of 
virgin timber left in northern Minnesota, 
with about 5,500,000 acres of idle and unpro- 
ductive timber Iand. There were 38,400,000 
acres in the original forest area in Minne- 
sota, he said. At present there are nearly 
27,000,000 acres in forest growth of “some 
sort.” An increasing demand for Minnesota 
forest products was seen by Mr. Bllinger in 
the growth of trade on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, to be stimulated by a 
flood control program. 


—————— 


Lumbermen are calling attention to experi. 
ences of the Gopher News Co., of Minneapolis, 
Last year its new building was equipped 
with steel sash. After a winter’s experience, 
the steel is being replaced with all-wooa 
sash. 

The lumber business of the J. A. Peterson 
Lumber Co., of Wildrose, N. D., has been pur- 
chased by the Rogers Lumber Co., of Minne- 


apolis. 
s 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
March 27.—Because of favorable weather 
recently, retail yards are enjoying a fair 
business. Both city and country yards are 


figuring a good deal. Prices of southern pine 
continue strong, but heavy rains in the South 
have somewhat delayed shipments, and jn 
most cases dealers want very prompt delivery, 
It is reported from the southern pine mills 
that they are booking orders in excess of out- 
put and faster than shipments can be made. 
Prices on Appalachian hardwoods remain firm, 
and one of the items that was decidedly slow, 
4/4 common and selects chestnut, shows great 
improvement. The situation of white pine re- 
mains unchanged. Some of the mills are re- 
porting scarcity of dry stocks in many items, 

Members of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association who have been ac- 
customed to going to the annual convention 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association in a special car, or cars, have 
given up that idea this season. A number 
of members plan to attend the Atlantic City 
gathering in April, but will make the trip 
independently. 


Boston, Mass. 


March 27.—Mild spring weather came with 
a rush last week, and considerable building 
will soon be under way, so that dealers 
should soon be forced into the market for 
their delayed spring buying. Wholesalers re- 
port that current orders for eastern spruce 
dimension are too often for difficult sizes not 
available in transit lots of West Coast fir 
and that the base price is still $40. The 
random lengths of spruce continue in very 
light supply and prices are steady. The 
supply of clipped hemlock boards in first 
hands is now very meager and they easily 
command $32. Southern pine flooring is still 
quiet. Demand for oak flooring is not more 
than fair, and first grade may still be had 
for $80.50. Within a few days, 8-inch air 
dried roofers have sold for $30. 

Specialists in West Coast lumber are doing 
a more or less active business in transits 
and booking some mill shipment orders. In- 
terest cénters in cargo rates. It is said that 
$13.50 has already been paid to independents 
for April shipment, although the Intercoastal 
Conference rate remains at $13. Sellers are 
now refusing to shade $30 c. i. f. on mill 
shipment orders calling for an ordinary as- 
sortment of sizes. There is a range of prices 
for No. 1 common fir boards, lots with two 
or three grades are going pretty cheap, while 
$25 c. i. f. is quoted as a modest price for 
a lot with not more than 15 percent of No. 
2 common. 

Although eastern spruce lath are definitely 
easier, the 15-inch selling at $7.50, there is 
a continued effort to stiffen quotations on 
the West Coast lath. For 1%-inch western 
hemlock lath some sellers are now asking 
$5.25 c. i. f.; others will still consider bids 
of $5, but the low price of $4.75 is reported 
to have disappeared. 

There is every reason to look for a heavy 
volume of building in the Northeast, and a 
correspondingly substantial demand for lum- 
ber items. Labor is the only unfavorable 
factor. Just what effect the controversy be- 
tween employers and employees may kave 
upon the lumber demand remains to be seen. 
A vote to renew the present wage scale of 
$1.25 an hour was unanimously adopted by 
the board of councilors of the Building 
Trades Employers Association last week. 
Demands have been presented by the unions 
for wage increases of 12% to 25 cents an 
hour and, in some cases for a 40-hour week. 

Four carloads of live oak to be used in re- 
building the frigate Constitution arrived 
here last week from Pensacola, Fla. Navy 
officials said the lumber had been submerged 
at Pensacola since 1856, and that such mate- 
rial can not be obtained elsewhere in the 
United States. About a thousand tons of 


live oak is now available for restoring “Old . 
Tronsides.” 
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Vancouver, B. C. 


March 24.—Shingle business is keeping up 
well and prices are firm. Increased quantities 
of railway ties and crossing sleepers are 
peing ordered for shipment to the British 
railways, and some ties for Irish railways. 
Japanese business has been quiet, but freight 
rates are lower and the mills expect increased 
puying. Australia continues quiet, and very 
little buying will be done before May-June. 
West Indian business continues good. Orders 
for clears for the United Kingdom and Conti- 
nent are keeping the mills pretty well filled 
up with this class of business. 

The fir log market has softened appreciably, 
though log production lags behind normal 
and stocks are almost 25 percent below what 
they were this time last year. Approximately 
50 percent of last week’s sales have been at 
list. This is being generally obtained on 
standard logs, but off-grade material is mov- 
ing very slowly at $1 under in the case of 
Nos. 2 and 3, and $2 under for No. 1. It 
will take at least three months to bring 
stocks up to normal, and operations will prob- 
ably be suspended by a number of major 
operations during July and August fire haz- 
ard season. Shingle cedar log prices have 
strengthened, as there is an actual shortage 
of this grade, and in some cases a premium 
is being obtained for Nos. 2 and 3. The mar- 
ket for high grade logs is still weak, and 
most sales of No. 1 cedar logs are below 
list. Standard hemlock logs readily bring 
list. 

Dealers in the Prairie provinces are ap- 
parently in good shape. Volume of busi- 
ness will naturally depend to some extent on 
competition by Mountain spruce producers, 
who have had a poor winter for logging, 
so that their production may be very much 
lower than in other years. 

The east coast market is decidedly weaker. 
New York offers are $1 less than those 
received a week ago, though May freights 
are higher. The only bright spot is the St. 
Lawrence water business, which has been 
bringing mills good prices, although volume 
is not very large. 


Warren, Ark. 


March 26.—Arkansas soft pine demand has 
been of about the same volume as in previous 
weeks, and prices have ruled firm. Common 
items, especially yard stock, have made small 
advances in price this week. Practically all 
items on the list except upper grades of floor- 
ing and finish, have increased somewhat in 
price during the last few weeks. Demand is 
mostly from retailers and for mixed cars, al- 
though shiplap and center matched are moving 
in straight cars. Industrial buying is of fair 
volume. Car material is not moving. Produc- 
tion has been normal and the mills have 
plenty of logs ahead. New business keeps 
about even with production. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


March 26.—Weather conditions have been 
none too good. Rainfall has been plentiful 
and the woods are becoming too muddy for 
easy logging. The Georgia mills are facing 
a period of high water in the rivers. How- 
ever, there is no scarcity of stock. 

3usiness conditions throughout the South- 
east seem to be gradually getting better. 
Some mills are getting just about all of the 
business they can conveniently handle, as 
a result of intensive sales promotion and 
strict attention to business. Others are not 
faring as well. 

Cypress manufacturers report their busi- 
ness is gradually increasing, although they 
are making some concessions on items on 
which they are well supplied. The mixed 
car demand shows some betterment. The 
mills are not trying to get anything more 
than their list. To those mills in position 
to handle the mixed cars, the orders are very 
attractive, carrying the usual additions for 
lengths and widths. Competition on this 
Class of business is not as strong as on the 
Straight-car factory and millwork require- 
ments, and is in most instances more profit- 
able. There has been some improvement in 
demand for factory grades, but it is mostly 
for mixed cars of several items. The thicker 
shop is moving very. satisfactorily. F 

The pine manufacturers report that shed 
and yard stocks seem to be moving a little 
better, and they are getting about all of the 


timber business they can handle in the sizes 
most of the orders specify. They could 
handle a great deal more of 6- and 8-inch 
cutting, but to get even a limiteg amount of 
orders for these sizes they have had to take 
some for 10- and 12-inch and even larger 
stock. Florida and southern Georgia mills 
do not seem to be worried over immediate 
prospects, and are operating to the full 
schedule mapped out some months ago. 
Some manufacturers report a betterment in 
prices, but in general there has been little 
change. 

The movement of hardwoods has been 
satisfactory. There is no great rush for pur- 
chases at the prices being made, but the 
movement is steady and at least equals the 
cut. Good stocks are being carried. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


March 26.—Inclement weather and bad 
roads are interfering with production at 
Georgia mills. While there is not much ad- 
vance buying being done, Georgia retailers 
are ordering on a good basis, and demand | 
from eastern and middlewestern dealers has 
also been showing improvement, with inquiry 
from the North active. There is some de- 
mand for industrial building items, and an 
unusually active inquiry. Railroads and tex- 
tile mills are placing a number of orders for 
building projects. As a whole prices are 
about the same, larger mills finding it diffi- 
cult to increase their quotations because 
many smaller manufacturers are accepting 
orders at a low figure. No improvement in 
demand for Georgia roofers is reported, and 
production is at a low level because of un- 
favorable weather. No. 2 common and bet- 
ter average $17.50@18.50, and North Carolina 
stock, $20@24. 


New York, N. Y. 


March 27.—Further indications of improved 
‘conditions have been noted locally of late. 

There seems to be an impression everywhere 
that there will be general buying a little later, 
perhaps early in April. Thus far, it is main- 
tained, buying has been spasmodic and sub- 
normal for this season. Few: suburban yards 
have stocks that could be considered adequate 
in view of the good prospects for business. 
One wholesaler declared that he could not see 
how some yards could make money on their 
“skimpy stocks.” He predicted a big rush for 
quick deliveries to yards. Prices generally 
stiffened last week and practically all lumber 
items have strengthened during the last fort- 
night. 

The meeting of Long Island Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation scheduled to have been held late this 
month has been indefinitely postponed, accord- 
ing to an announcement today by George A. 
Bahr, secretary. 

The first spring meeting of the Building Ma- 
terial Men’s Association of Westchester 
County will be held April 12 at the Lawrence 
Inn., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

William E. Code, of the Hunterspoint Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., has been renominated for 
the vice presidenty of the Queensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Spencer Baldwin, president New Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s Association, is receiving congratula- 
tions on the arrival of his first grandchilda— 
a boy. 

M. V. Hamlin, of J. E. Harroun & Son, 
Watertown, N. Y., recently returned from a 
trip to West Coast mills. 

The New York office of the Duquesne Lum- 
ber Co. will be moved on April 1 to the new 
New York Evening Post Building in lower 
Manhattan. E. E. Dey, jr., manager of the 
New York office, recently returned from a 
six weeks’ trip to lumber mills in Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia. 


W. L. McAteer, of the biological survey of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
recently made a study of the birds of New 
York State and finds that most of the hawks 
and owls are beneficial to the woodlot owner. 
These birds generally destroy undesirable ro- 
dents, insects and other animal life that may 
be injurious to the well-being of the woodlot. 
Aside from the good that birds do in control- 
ling the damage done by rodents and insects 
they are the direct cause of increasing the 
range of trees by the spreading of seeds. 








MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 
Transfer 
Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 





“Bridal Veil” Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar— Spruce—Pondosa 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 





Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices will 
be given prompt attention. 
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LUMBER CO. 
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Willapa Emalaee Co. 


Fir 

Spruce 

Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 
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TheGriswold LumberCo. 


Gasco Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Specialists in Financing 


Lumber Companies 


And in the Sale of 


TIMBER LANDS 


and 


Manufacturing Properties 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 




















That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your pros- 
pect,a Wiggins 
card and you 
produce a first 











impression POTEEL COMPANY 
that com- PITTSBURGH. eA 
mands re- P1OHER BULOINe 
: spectful at- 
; tention. 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 


Ask for tab of specimens, detach the card one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by 
their being encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free 
on request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers 


Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 














Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, ““Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















R. H. Bockmeier, sales manager of the 
Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
stopped over in Chicago March 28 en route East 
on business. 


W. D. Wheeler of W. D. Wheeler & Co. 
Marshfield, Wis., spent Monday in Chicago 
calling on some of his friends in the local 
northern hardwood trade. 


H. W. Maffett, of the Maislein-Dawson Lum- 
ber Co., Sheboygan, Wis., was in Chicago this 
week getting a line on the northern hardwood 
situation in local territory. 


On and after April 1 the A. W. Lammers 
Co., Hansen Lumber Co., and Eccles Lumber 
Co. will be located in Suite 1217, Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange, 308 West Washington Street, 
Chicago. 


D. C. Johnson, of the Tendal Lumber Co., 
southern hardwood manufacturer of Tendal, 
La., when in Chicago last week reported a 
very satisfactory volume of business in cot- 
tonwood. 


W. C. Cobham, head of the W. C. Cobham 
Lumber Co., prominent wholesaler of Cleveland, 
Ohio, when in Chicago last week reported a 
satisfactory volume of business in all lines 
of lumber. 


A. F. Boyd, manager of the Chicago sales 
office of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., 
left March 23 for a month’s visit to the pine 
mills of the Shevlin interests at Bend, Ore., 
and McCloud, Calif. 


Milton V. Johns, sales manager of the Red- 
wood Sales Co., spent a day in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
last week calling on the company’s connections, 
He left March 26 for a business trip to 
Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio, and other 
consuming points. 


J. A. Mathieu, president of J. A. Mathieu 
(Ltd.), of Rainy Lake, Ont., spent several 
days in Chicago this week on his return to 
headquarters following a business trip to 
Toronto, Ont., and a number of other important 
consuming centers. 


H. F. Pullen, of Chicago, purchasing agent 
for the Alexander Lumber Co., made a business 
trip to the South this week and before return- 
ing to headquarters planned to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Pine Association 
in New Orleans, La. 


J. L. Davis, who is engaged in the commission 
lumber business in Gary, Ind., when in Chicago 
March 27 stated that the retail yard demand has 
not yet opened up to any great extent in his 
territory, but prospects are bright for a good 
turnover this spring. 


Ralph R. Wedekind, of Port Clinton, Ohio, 
northwestern Ohio sales representative for the 
Hilgard Lumber Co., spent three days in Chi- 
cago last week conferring with the home of- 
fice. He reported the outlook for business very 
promising in northwestern Ohio. 


J. D. Mylrea, president of the Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., and A. P. 
Woodson, secretary of the Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis., passed through 
Chicago last week accompanied by their wives 
en route to spend a month or six weeks in 
Europe. 


James D. Lacey spent two days last week in 
Chicago attending the directors’ meetings of 
James D. Lacey & Co. and the Lacey Secur- 
ities Corporation. J. W. McCurdy, vice presi- 
dent of James D. Lacey & Co., is spending the 
week in New Orleans, La., attending the an- 
nual convention of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. 


The highest ranking scholastic honors in the 
senior class of the South Bend (Ind.) high 
school, graduating in June, have been awarded 
to Gerard Fassnacht, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


Walter O. Fassnacht. Mr. Fassnacht, sr., is 
prominently connected with the Indiana Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., one of the largest 
lumber organizations in that section of Indiana, 


The board of trustees of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Chicago at a meeting held March 21 
adopted suitable memorial on the death of 
Oliver M. Zeis, who passed away March 7. Mr. 
Zeis was head of the O. M. Zeis Lumber Co, 
and had been connected with the retail lumber 
business in Chicago for more than thirty years, 
He was a respected member of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Chicago, and was held in high 
esteem by his associates. 


F. W. Long, Chicago representative of the 
Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber Co., states that the 
company has sold its retail department only 
to F. G. Hall & Co., but still retains and 
operates its sawmill, planing mill and box plant 
at Eagle River, Wis. A’brief item in the March 
3 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
erroneous, Mr. Long states, in that it gave the 
impression that the Wisconsin-Michigan Lum- 
ber Co. had been succeeded by the Hall Lum- 











Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hines, of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, are shown here 
just prior to their departure, March 16, on 
the “Ile de France” for Havre, France. They 
intend to make a motor trip through North 
Africa, Spain, Italy, France and England 





ber Co., which was incorrect in fact and in the 
name of the company which purchased the 
retail department. 


“Own Your Home” Exposition 


The fostering of the home-owning instinct 
in the average citizen is the main purpose of 
the eighth annual “Own Your Home” Building 
and Equipment Exposition to be held at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, March 31 to April 7, in- 
clusive. This annual show, which is operated 
by the Own Your Home Exposition (Inc.), and 
conducted under the auspices of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board, promises to exceed in in- 
terest any previous affair of the kind. The 
purpose of the exposition was outlined by 
R. H. Sexton, managing director, and other 
officials at a dinner given March 26 at the 
Palmer House to newspaper men, at which 
about thirty were present. It was pointed out 
that the owning of a home is a good invest- 
ment. In addition to instilling the home-own- 
ing idea into the public, the exposition will 
also visualize home ownership, careful plan- 
ning, homesite selection, good construction, 
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better equipment, beautiful interiors, happy 
surroundings and improving old homes. 

The exhibits this year promise to excel 
those of other similar expositions, and in this 
connection it is interesting to record the fact 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will have an exhibit of a typical 
American home. 


Appointed Manager of Lumber Firm 

South Benp, INnp., March 27.—Russell C. 
Klink, who for a number of years has been 
connected directly or indirectly with the lumber 
industry of the city, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Voorhees-Jontz Lumber Co., 1600 
West Ford Street. Mr. Klink succeeds George 
Voorhees, who has taken a position with a Chi- 
cago concern as a traveling representative. Mr. 
Klink’s experience has consisted of connections 
with the H. G, Christman Co., contractor and 
engineer, and the United States Lumber & 
Supply Co. He has always lived in South 
Bend, having been born here and graduated 
from the local high school. The Voorhees- 
Jontz company has a large and efficiently ar- 
ranged yard and all material is under cover. 
It is equipped to retail orders of lumber, mill- 
work, sash and doors and other building ma- 
terial. The members of the company are O. M. 
Voorhees, T. Vernon Lowe and J. W. Jontz, 
all of whom are actively associated with the 
Lowe Lumber Co., of Mishawaka, Ind. 


Albuquerque Club Holds Concat 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., March 26.—Twenty- 
five kittens were initiated and seven old cats 
reinstated into the newly organized Albuquer- 
que Hoo-Hoo Club, at a recent concatenation 
at the Country Club. Arthur J. Sine presided 
as Snark, and the out-of-town Hoo-Hoo pres- 
ent included W. D. Crabtree, of Socorro; H. 
Emory Davis, of Las Lunas; Lyman A. Por- 
ter, Guy Porter and B. B. Heiderich, of Ber- 
nalillo; Albert W. Cooper, secretary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Fred G. Andersen, president of the Andersen 
Lumber Co., Bayport, Minn. 

W. G. Ramshaw, president of the club, 
was toastmaster, and following the dinner in- 
troduced the speakers of the evening. 


The forest resources of the Southwest were 
reviewed by Quincy Ravelles, who pointed out 
the importance of forest management and re- 
forestation to this region. 


Mr. Andersen spoke on the value of, the 
cooperative spirit of Hoo-Hoo, and of the 
practical courses in grading lumber and in 
identification of different woods given by some 
of the clubs. He also referred to the en- 
couragement the yield tax gives to the holding 
of forest land in the Lake States region for 
another cutting, instead of cutting all the 
trees and abandoning the land as seemed to 
be the only alternative under the old tax sys- 
tems. 

“American Forest Week,” April 22 to 28, 
was discussed by John D. Jones, who, re- 
ferring to the President’s proclamation, 
stressed the points it contains regarding fire, 
the abuse of forests, need of raw material 
for industry, need of planting, and of con- 
serving the soil. 

Attention was called by Arthur A. Hood, 
president of the Southwest Lumber Sales 
Corp., to the objectives of the club, and Ken- 
neth J. Baldridge, representing the retailers, 
mentioned ways in which Hoo-Hoo should 
aid in stabilizing and improving business con- 
ditions. 

Angus McGowan, No. 305 in the Order, 
which is now issuing cards numbered 43,000, 
reminisced on the early days of Hoo-Hoo. 
Next to him, the oldest member present was 
Frederick W. DeBoice, No. 6,065. 

The concatenating team consisted of the fol- 
lowing : 

_Arthur J. Sine, Snark; W. G. Ramshaw, 
Senior Hoo-Hoo; Arthur A. Hood, Junior Hoo- 


Hoo; John D. Jones, Bojum; Q. R. Craft, 
Scrivenoter; James; A. Robinson, Jabberwock ; 


Fred C. Anderson, Custocatian; Fred S. Her-. 
bert, Arcanoper; K. C. Childers, Gurdon; J. R. 
Martin, Kenneth J. Baldridge, Leon E. Smith 
and David L. Benson. 


The Aristocrat 
of 


More Freight Car Contracts Placed 


Contracts for 1,000 automobile cars were 
placed last week by the Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co., 500 each with the Stan- 
dard Steel Car Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the General-American Tank Car Corporation, 
of Chicago. 

The Cudahy Packing Co. is building at its 
shops in East Chicago, Ind., 100 refrigerator 
cars. Orders for the lumber, consisting of 
southern pine, vertical grain fir siding and 
cypress have already been placed. 

The Chicago, St. Paul & Pacific is inquir- 
ing for 2,500 box, 3,000 automobile, 1,000 
composite gondola, 600 stock and 200 mis- 
cellaneous cars. 


SHAR ARBABGLZAEBEAAAEa: 


Hardwood Institute Plans 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 28.—Both consum- 
ers and producers will be on the program for 
the sixth annual meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute which is to be held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on April 19 
and 20, according to the announcement made 
by J. H. Townshend, executive vice presi- 
dent. There will be much general discussion 
following the usual reports of officers and 
committees, which will no doubt result from 
the reading of the first report of the new 
conservation committee, which will meet in 
Chicago on April 18, the day previous to the 
institute meeting, for the purpose of making 
recommendations. 

Reports of the officers will be heard on the 
first morning. At the afternoon session time 
will be given to the reports of the statistical, 
membership, and conservation committees. 
This will be followed by discussion, which 
will probably result in some definite action 
being taken on suggestions which will be 
made by these committees. 

Thursday night, April 19, an informal ban- 
quet will be held and Capt. Norman Allen 
Imrie, remembered as last year’s speaker at 
the annual banquet, will make the main ad- 
dress. 

Friday will be given over to discussions, and 
a number of consumers and producers will 
address the meeting on that day. The closing 
event will be the annual election of officers 
and directors. Recommendations of the con- 
servation committee will be read at the Fri- 
day morning session. 


Beautiful 


Philippine Mahogany 
flooring is gaining wider 
use day by day. Its charac- 
teristic ribbon grain gives 
it a highly artistic appear- 
ance, and appeals to those 
who appreciate beauty’ in 
fine woods. 


qQ q@ 


Philippine Mahogany 
is a profitable item for the 
retail lumber dealer to han- 
dle. Architects, contractors 
and home builders are de- 
manding its use. An almost 
inexhaustible supply, cheap 
labor in its production, and 
the fact that it comes into 
the United States duty- 
free, gives it price advan- 
tages that must not be 
overlooked. 


q oO 


Philippine Mahogany 
flooring is obtainable in 
































Home Modernizing Bureau Meeting 


dime Wed on la hs ee mens © te 20 Sent Mags a 
s ne 4vpri1 ° 

held to effect the organization of; a “Home any multiple of 2 feet 
Modernizing Bureau of the National Build- (13/16x2%, 13/16x2, 13/16 
ing Industries,” in pursuance of a decision x1l4). Unless otherwise 
reached at a conference held at the same specified all orders filled in 
place March 2 attended by representatives of 1 ed 1 m 

the lumber and construction industries and well assort engths. 
others. The preliminary work of organiza- 
tion is in the hands of an executive committee, 
of which W. J. Kohler, president of Kohler 
Co., Kohler, Wis., is chairman, and G, E. 
Piper, 600 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
is secretary. The lumber industry is repre- 
sented on the’ executive committee by A. 
Trieschmann and W. F. Shaw, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
F. A. Hofheins, North Tonawanda, N, Y., 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., also is a 
member of this committee. The plan of or- 
ganization and operation of the council con- 
templates the establishing of headquarters, 
with a small executive staff and an _ initial 
budget of $100,000, some of which already 
has been pledged. The function of the coun- 
cil will be to promote remodeling and rebuild- 
ing, particularly of homes, throughout the 
United States as a continuous program. 


Descriptive literature and 
samples of Philippine Ma- 
hogany in the white will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


CHICAGO WAREHOUSE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


i703 N. KILDARE AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








Following 


Plooring 
1x3” E.G.— 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 60.33 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 46.05 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 37.00 
1x3” F.G.— 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 38.33 
No. 1, 6-20’... 29.35 
No. 2, 10-20’... 26.13 
1x4” E.G.— 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 58.92 
1x4” F.G.— 
B&Btr, 10-20’..° 38.74 
No. 1, 10-20’... 33.10 
No. 2: 10-20’... 23.17 
Celling 
%x4’, 10-20’— 
DE? vévanveda 31.52 
DE seceonens 29.91 
ea 20.61 
Partition 
1x4”— 
DEE cxceceece 40.33 
) eae 37.75 
EE ais ane wa eo 22.57 
ay. ce 
No. 1, %”, 2.68 
No. 2, %”, ." 1.66 


Following are f. o. 


Plooring 
1x3”, E.G.— 
B&ébtr sap... 60.2 
1x3”, F.G.— 
B&btr sap... 38.75 
OG, Paes ee 22.25 
1x4”, E.G.— 
B&btr sap... 57.25 
No. 1 &C.... 43.25 
1x4”, F.G.— 
B&btr hrt.... 45.00 
B&btr sap... 36.75 
No. 1 & C.... 35.00 
gprs 22.25 
Ceiling 
%x4”, B&btr .. 28.50 
x4”, B&btr .. 31.7 
No. 1 ... 29.25 
No. 2 ... 18.25 
0. G. Batts 
%x4”, No.1 & | 
ares 32.00 
Casing & Base 
B&btr 
 . J aanggern 49.00 
2 ~veseqee 50.75 
Pe” sevsene 62.75 


Finish, All 10-20’ 
B&better rough: 
5/ txt. 6&8... 58.75 
6/4 & 8/4x4, 
ptt See 53.75 
ak Fe .. 8/4x5, 
53.75 
BE better 7, RH 
i ars 46.01 
ho PPE BASE. 2 45.87 
a wine bens 46.54 
| 1x5 and 10”.. 52.85 
De . oe snade as 60.08 
5/4x4, 6&8”.. 59.75 
5/4x5, 10&12”, 71.24 
6/4 & 8/4x4, 
ee Re 58.79 
“9 & Beoms, 
0&12” .... 68.80 
Cc Surfaced: 
 —[— 39.75 
=e 37.75 
1x5 and 10”.. 44.75 
Be - wasn wd 51.35 
Byrkit Lath 
- 2a 14.06 
Oe et aeen ce 13.97 
12’ and longer... 15.42 





b. mill sales prices made 


are f. o. b. mill sales prices as 











| Finish, B&btr, | 
Surfaced 

Se étssenee ve 42.25 
BM ie Wa atk eds 44.00 
Pe. weep wean 45.00 

1nG&10” ....... 52.25 | 

[| TRIS” . owe eceee 61.75 | 

5/4x4, 6&8”.... 60.00 
5/4x5&10” ..... 64.50 

| Donn. paoaeceus 72.00 

1% &2x4-12” - 51.76 
Finish, C, Surfaced 

rare 39.75 | 

a” Yabeekeene 39.50 | 

LO ae 37.75 | 
ee sacouns 45.75 
ee 51.50 

5/4x4, 6&8” .... 45.50 | 

| Drop Siding No. 117 | 

| 1x6”, B&btr 37.75 | 

| eee 35.00 | 

a Saree 25.50 | 


oS rer 34.25 
IO. DB cccsccccs 20.00 
NO. 3 ccceccecs 14.00 


SOUTHERN PINE 


reported from Kansas City., Mo., for the week ended March 23: 





Fencing, S1S, 10-20’ Shiplap 
No. 1— No. a fall 10- 20’): 
eae 30.88 | 1x8” ........ 67 
ee ce 34.42 No, * 2 (10- 20): nee 
ee Lt |) hn watered 2 
an sie an inl” "2.02.2. 22:01 
ers Ah SS dened 
No. 3— hi aeeabe 16.69 
ae 15.27 | snortienf Dimension, 
BP  Siseeeniena 14.07 1s1z 
No. 1— 
Boards, S18 or S28 | O° 4", 10’ ..... 23.52 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): 12° ..... 24.43 
ORES 32.98 OP cased 22.86 
SO haedes 37.87 18&20’ 26.25 
oes 47.61 | 2x 6”, 19° Fane 19.95 
No. 2 (all 10-20’): | +e 
aoe 21.89 + OEE y+ 
oT _geeeeran $1.95 | «a0 ce , 
1x12” 5.93 2x 8 P ee. ‘wee 22.17 
Reames 49. 1H knees Bee 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): aan 22.77 
| eR 16.63 18&20" 25.01 
eek 16.82 | 2x10”, 10’ ..... 22.98 
Eee agent: 17.37 eee 25.27 
No. 4, all widths eee 23.33 
and lengths... 9.25 18&20’ .. 27.05 


in Shreveport (La.) territory 


Random Fencing, S18 Dimension S1S1E 


No. 1, 1x4” 31.00 Long- Short- 
SS  —_—a fm leaf leaf 
No. 2, ae eee ae | No. 1— 
Se” ianwe mae i323 ” , 9 
No. 8, 1ner 2.2. 1348 | 284%, 107. 39.00 38.60 
1x6” 14.75 | 16 °°) 27:25 24:50 
Boards, sis or 82S 18&20’. 30.25 28.50 
No. 1— 22&24’. 35.25 32.75 
ix 8°, rdm... 33.25 2x6”, 10’. 27.00 24.00 
1x10”, rdm... 37.00 12° ... 25.00 22.50 
1x12”, rdm... 47.25 16’ 26.25 22.00 
No. 2— 18&20’. 28.75 26.75 
2x 8”, vam... 31.36 | 22&24’. 33.50 29.75 
1x10”, rdm... 21.00 | 2x8”, 12’. 25.00 23.25 
1x12”, 10- 16’. 26.25 16° ... 26.25 26.00 
1x12”, 18&20’. 27.90 18&20’. 30.00 26.75 
No. 3— : Pee oe anes ee 
ix &., sO... 18.76 2’ ... 29.50 25.50 
1x12”, rdm... 17.75 16’ oor 32. 50 28.00 
Shiplap, Random Pe OM. 26 oh aia 
Lengths eee * trea sf ¥° 
fain 16’ ... 44.50 34.00 
No. 1, 1s 8 32.50 18&20’ 43.50 34.50 
No. 2, 1x 8” .. 21.75 | 299824 ; 48.00 i 
1x10” .. 22.00 |. °“ ” 
No. 3, 1x 8” 16.50 | No. 2— 
1x10” Zao) 2a8”, 1. SES 
1x12” 18.00 | iS ssc Eee Be 





during the period 








D oe. Timbers 
— 5151B No. 1 Sq. E&S 
oo i= . 
2x12”, 10° ..... 30.00 S48, 20" and under: 
i ae 26.79 ae a reritens 26.20 
" “gageriehs 25.80 ae Cer seeeee 37.27 
18&20’ 30.33 oa” Seewsnawe 38.76 
a 42 22.23 Oe Se 
x ¢ See : Mr. 
18&20° |. 24.75 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
2x 6”, 10’ ..... 16.03 B&Btr, 9 and 
. re ae 6 Be Ptdwosdees 39.15 
18&20’ 20.06 i0 and 20’... 36.67 
ae lt” ent 19.00 | No. 1, 9 & 18’. 36.00 
ee 17.30 1 ee 34.00 
+ PS opr No. 2 random... 20.08 
2x10”, 10’ ..... 18.75 Drop Siding 
a mnie a+ 1x6”, 10-20’— 
eee 7. - 
18&20’ 19.67 ee eesesesene + 
ae, oe ..sss ORB Rene ry 
6’ ee 22.44 °° & e888 © eee 4.32 
oOo. 3s 
ie 14.33 | B&better 
2x6" 2.2.0 .e 11.61 4 and 6”..... 49.75 
OS eS BESED - BY ctaccccee 55.06 
2x10” ....... 12.59 5 and 10” 57.26 


ended March 23: 


Dimension S1S1E Plaster Lath, %"x4 
Long- Short- | 3 yA pa 2.50 
leaf leaf a ee wa eneonee 1.50 
No, 2— 
2x4”, 16’. 22.25 23.25 | Car Material, 1x4-6” 
18&20’. 24.25 25.75 B&btr, 7&8’ ... 27.50 
22&24’. 28.00 27.00 12&14’ .. 36.00 
2x6”, 10’. 20.00 17.50 10 or 20’ 36.00 
12’ ... 20.50 17.50 Random 
| 21.75 18.75 length .. 38.60 
18&20". 24.00 21.75 No. 1, 7&8’ ... 22.25 
22&24’. 24.00 22.90 No. 2, Random. 20.75 
2x8”, 10’. 24.50 21.50 
Se ccs She 6S No. 1 Longleaf 
+ FE s +4 23.00 Timbers 
20’. 27.25 25.25 | Sq. E&S, 20° & 
P tee 27.75... Und. 8” & und. 29.25 
ne’ tees pee 3x4&10" 5x10/ 
as ae a 34.00 
22&247. ccc ee 3&4x12” 42.00 
ks ie ge Mf ? Dl eee eneee , 
18&20’. 29.25 25.00 No. 1 Shortleaf 
22&24’. 34.50 31.25 bers 
No. Random Sq. E&S, 20’ & 
Saee Und. 8” & und. 25.25 
mat xdntheele 14.50 3x4&10” 5x10/ 
EE. eae eee eal 13.00 | ee 28.25 
Me” seneinnns 12.50 ee 36.75 








WISCONSIN 


The following are f. 
No. 1 Hemlock pean, 


Me vcence $27.00 
ao § §scevest 29.50 
ar )6=3=§- oe a Hts 31.50 
a  asheede 32.5 
EE ee 33.50 


For merchantable S1 


HEMLOCK 


o. b. mill prices: 


a 
14’ 16’ 
$28. 00 $28.00 $29.00 
30.50 30.50 32.00 
32.50 32.50 34.00 
33.50 33.50 35.00 
34.50 34.50 36.00 


S deduct $3 from price 


of No. 1: for No. 2, deduct $5. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices of No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ 
and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 3, $22.50. 
No. 1 Hemlock, S1S1E— 

8’ 10’ 14’ 16’ 

6  —_—_r $30.00 $31.00 $29.00 $31.00 
ie 27.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 
errs 29.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 
ne §«scocese 29.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 | 
ES a noe wah 30.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 

No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” 


and wider, $22.00; 
For No. 
of No. 1. 


1x4” and wider, $22.00. 
2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBErMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 27.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— 
| gn $65.00 
1x4—10” ..... 54.00 
Bevel siding— 
a 23.00 
Me diverse 26.00 


— stock— 


ae $26.00 

1% PEEPS 27.00 

1 %” wee eden 27.00 

NC NS ae 39.6 
i ineeke ne 25 


Green box imbr. 18. 00 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f.o.b. Chicago on kiln dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, 
drop siding, ceiling and standard patterns in 
lengths 6- to 16-foot, containing not more than 
10 percent of shorts nor more than 60 percent 
of 16-foot: 


D&better No. 1 No.2 No.3 

4/4 5/4 -_/* 4/4* 4/4* 4/4* 
ree $56 $82 $82 $53.00 $40.00 $33.00 
- scnen ae 82 82 54.00 40.50 35 00 
sors = 65 82 82 54.00 39.00 35.00 
hee 80 85 85 55.00 40.50 35.00 
hr 91 95 85 60.00 47.00 35.00 


*For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 
of 4/4 in same width; 
No. 3, add $5. 
rr Widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— 

s/h No. Sse 4/4, $31.50; 5/4, $36.50; 6/4, $38.50; 
42 

No. 5, 474, $25.50; other thicknesses, $29.50. 

For all rough stock, add $2.50. 

Spruce lath, 4-foot, No. 1, $8; No. 2, $6.95. 


RED CEDAR SIDING 
Seattle, Wash., March 24.—Prices for mixed 
cars, new bundling, 8- to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 44-inch 


1, add $10 to price 
in No. 2, add $6; in 





Width— Clear ae ay be 

ee TTR $24.00 $21.00 $17.00 

en 26.00 23.00 20.00 

COD Hncccinvesaves 238.00 25.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch %-inch 

SY cia Sha wate alae wea eee aole a $42.00 $35.00 

RP an veer carbtashees calcd 52.00 40.00 
SE kb sanareeev ade tewedees 65.00 








50.00 | 


WEST COAST LOGS 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LumBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 27.—Log market quota- 
tions: 
Fir, yellow: No. 1, 


$22.50; No. 2, $17; No. 
Fir, red: 


$15@16. 
Cedar: $15@ 
Hemlock: Ungradea, $10.50 and $11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., March 24. 


U i raded, 





Logs weak: quo- 


tations: 
Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $17: 
lumber logs, $28. 
Hemlock: No. 2, $11@12; No. 3, $13@14. 
Spruce:: No. 1, $28; No. 9. $18; No. 3, $11. 


Vancouver, B. C., March 24.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 

Cedar: No. 1, $23; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $7. 

Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $11. 


WESTERN PINES 
[Special telegram to AmeErIcAN LumBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 27.—The following are 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, 





82S 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
EE hog Se ao pine ane Mi Se $52.00 $40.00 $34.00 
LY Be Se 51.00 39.00 33.00 
ee 60.00 48.00 34.00 


Above shop prices are for shipments of No 
3 and better. For straight cars of specified 
grades, add $5. 








MABCE 


—— 


{s 
Port 
on ac 
direct 
mills 
follow 


No. 


No. 








1928 


Tr: 

6.20 
37.27 
8.76 


ooo 
ats 
oo 


ota- 


No. 


uo- 
517: 


4, 
$11. 


jar- 


are 
Op, 


o. 3 
00 
08 
00 
No 
fied 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AmeEricaw LumBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 28.—F.o0.b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, March 24, 26 and 27, 
direct and wholesale, reported by West Coast 
mills to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as 


follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B B&btr. ¢ D 
CEE ccc ccawe ses $34.25 $34.25 $28.50 cues 
SE” oxvecsesegee oe ae 34.50 Gaiare 
SE. socbateees 37.00 
Plat Grain Flooring 
oe eT ore . 24.25 19.50 
BO nonce eid 29.75 26.75 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
ae oc cuonteeee aha aor ‘ $15.50 
Ceiling 
 eeorrrrr eT -.+. 28.50 19.00 
Se” .sceseesemee eae 24.50 20.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
BN 5'< «0,00 e/slwte« ‘ 28.75 24.50 writin 
0 Se ee 28.25 26.25 reey: 
a) 0s eaenwaen minke 15.75 
Finish, Kin Driea and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
Petter ..csnsaeaeken> $37.50 $37.50 $49.00 
Common Boards, and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” pot) gee >} gg 
SE Peer $17.50 $15.50 $16.75 $20.50 
et Saree 9.75 10.75 11.75 13.25 
es RE es 8.25 7.50 7.50 ace’ 
Dimension 
13° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No.1, 2” thick— 


4”.$16.00 $16.00 $17.50 $18.50 $18.25 .. 

6”. 15.00 15.00 16.50 17.00 17.00 $19.75 $21. 50 
8”. 15.75 19.25 17.00 17.50 17.50 19.75 21.75 
10”. 16.50 16.75 17.25 17.60 17.50 20.50 21.25 
12”. 17.00 17.00 18.25 18.00 18.00 20.00 23.25 


2x4”, 8’, $15.75; 10’, $16.00;° 2x6”, 10’, $14.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
A Be cses $10.00 $9.00 $13.00 $13.25 $11.50 
Me Si csv 5 7.25 Sede ary Bietens 
Wo 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12* to 20°, surfaced ......... $19.00 
a eR oe ee ee Eee 17.50 
6x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 18.00 
Lath 
ee Ee RE Se errr $2.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
DE vrcévcd one iud oes beth ones eet hintaan $31.00 
S| arith whe ae pee ae RS eee ee 35.00 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., March 26.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


CoMMON BOARDS AND FENCING— 


10 S wd ft. 14 ft. 16 f 
Mo. 1, Im 4 ooccccee $43 $43.00 $49.00 
1x ecccces ° 46:00 46.00 48.00 
Ix 8” .ccccce - 50.00 50.00 48.00 
1X10” 2.00. 58.00 55.00 53.00 
1X12" ..cccce - 73.00 69.00 69.00 
No. 2, 1x 4” ..ccccce 34.00 34.00 40.00 
1X 6” ..ccee 36.00 36.00 39.00 
2z 9 coccce 40.00 39.00 38.00 
1x10” .. +++ 42.00 40.00 38.00 
URIS? wcccccese S00 43.00 42.00 
Me. 8, Ix 4? wcccee +». 26.50 26.50 27.50 
Ux OF ccccccce 29.50 29.50 30.50 
1X 8” wcccccce SROO 32.00 82.00 
1x10” eee 33.00 32.00 32.00 
1x12” 4.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white “pine No. 1, 2 and 3, add $1; 
lx4 & wdr., 6 to 20’, No. 4, $26.00; No. 5, $18. 

For S18 or S2S add $1. For resawing add 
$1. S4S, D&M, drop siding etc., add $1.50. 


No. 1 Prece StTurr, s$1s1E— 





10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ...$33.50 $32.50 $31.50 $31.50 $33.50 
ao .«s Oe 30.50 30.50 30.50 32.50 
2x 8” - 33.50 33.50 31.50 31.50 33.50 
2x10” - $7.50 37.50 37.50 35.50 37.50 
oe” foe Oe 38.50 38.50 36.50 38.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
SIDING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FooT— 

Norway 

Bé&btr. Cc D E Cé&bdtr. 

aa bie ae $41.50 $36.50 $27.00 $17.00 $32.00 
_ ere 46.00 41.00 31.00 20.00 35.00 
Louisville, Ky., March 26.—Poplar siding 


continues in very fair demand, even with 
prices somewhat higher. Excellent weather 
favored building. Out in the State, farmers 
are very busy and not consuming much lum- 
ber. Prices read: 


FAS Select No. 1 No. 2 
6-inch ..... 7 it feet $28@$30 $22@$24 
S-inch ..... 6@ 38 26@ 28 20@ 22 
4-inch ..... bo 30 36 22@ 24 18 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., March 24.—The fol- 
lowing average prices f, o. b. mills, those on 
commons covering 1-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by’ the California White & Sugar Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended March 17: 
California White Pine 
All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
© wohl or $54.65 $49.10 
5/ - 69.25 7.05 64.05 61.25 
6/4 - 78.35 $9. 85 50.05 62.75 
8/4 . 83.75 73.25 58.50 70.75 
California Sugar Pine 
4/4 - 94.65 84.70 68.75 53.65 
5/4. .... 84.70 78.95 58.50 64.85 
6/4 - 88.10 69.05 55.65 63.45 
8/4 96.90 82.60 69.05 81.80 
White Pine a Mixed Pines 
ROOR.. vo ceeces -+-$28.05 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w. + 85 ; re $40.85 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 25.30 a Bee 29.80 
Panel, %”xa.w.. 78.85 - ee Oe ecewees pee 
D Crawhsd éaa% 22.9 
— nop go Timbers’ ......: 31.50 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 46.95 Siding, B&btr, 
No. 2° 6/4xa.w.. 30.40 ME” os s.0's6% 1,20 
~ —s $ 4.50 
NE ss seeneed $48.00 YO. 1 ...seee : 
Common ....... 2.75 No. 2 «esses 3.90 
Ties & timbers. 30.65 on aisttsasts 1.20 
Dimension ..... 16.10 No. 1 dim, 1% 
Gates MG wasacioe 22.75 
Pencil stock.... 25.55 White Fir 
ged Soom. all sizes. “Sse. 25 
Australian, a No. rr 1.60 
4/4.$60.75 *6/4.$ $48.90 No. i dimen 
5/4. 53.80 8/4. 55.40 LAAAW, cecce 16.90 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., March 26.—Below is a recapitu- 
lation of typical items reported during the 
period March 1 to 15, inclusive, showing 
average prices on lumber actually sold f.o.b. 
Norfolk, Va., Macon Ga., Phi ate. Pa., 
New York City and Boston, Mass., these fig- 
ures representing sales made from twenty- 
three different members of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 





Rough— 
Nor+ Phila- New 
Edge, 4/4— folk delphia York Boston 
No. 2 and better. he 16 $49. oo $51.41 $52.41 
ra: Calcutta aia 31.31 365. 37.56 38.56 
2 Qk eRe 23.74 3834 29.99 30.99 
cS | 18.68 23.18 24.93 25.93 
No. 2 and better— 
i. 60% 6abeNwsacs 48.30 52.80 54.55 55.55 
Bote cage anaes cae 51.05 55.55 57.30 68.30 
A Sn as wien Sd Ck Si 53.00 57.50 59.25 60.25 
DE) So scee cas creed 63.00 67.50 69.25 70.25 
No. 3— 
Dl évesencsuetianes ak <n ° 
ne eer toe oe ee 
aero aie ies oe see 
MINI ikcinith ia tsar pte 59.25 63.75 65.50 66.50 
No. 1 box— 
BBG nc cccececssocess eee: ees eel cece 
|RSS: ie ee pie 26.00 30.50 32.25 33.25 
SE as nick rebadens 25.44 29.94 31.69 32.69 
SS EST ie 28.44 32.94 34.69 35.69 
Edge No. 2 and better— 
eer re. ree 49.25 54.00 55.75 56.75 
C/E. nccvcvccsvesees 53.27 58.02 59.77 60.77 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
eer 32.50 37.00 38.75 39.75 
Box bark strips.... 16.76 21.26 23.01 24.01 
we. 3 pie eth..... 5 epee aoe need 
Dressed— 
Flooring— 
B&Btr or No. 2 and 
better, 2%" ...... 42.98 46.23 47.48 48.23 
3” and wider...... 40.90 44.15 45.40 46.15 
No. 1 common, 2%”. 36.67 39.92 41.17 41.92 
3” and wider...... 35.82 39.07 40.32 41.07 
Factory flooring, 2” eatin nae Noe aya 
Bark strip partition 36. 87 39.87 40.87 41.62 
Box bark strips 
(Dressed or 
Resawn) ...... 17.32 20.82 22.32 23.07 
Roofers— 
No. 1— 
eeu ai dalie lst occa 7G 27.10 30.60 32.10 32.85 
ee a aid whi: de gin 27.28 30.78 32.28 33.03 
EE aig ieee & eave 27.75 31.2 32.75 33.50 
Se tre eahe cede 30.09 33.5 35.09 35.84 
Air Dried Roofers, D&M, or Shiplap— 
New 
Macon Phila. York Boston 
SOE 6 a tawekeneaees $18.37 $26.37 $27.50 $28.37 
Be! £60428 hc0bde wk 19.43 27.43 28.56 29.43 
DE | 56 6:da bean eas 19.52 27.52 28.65 29.52 
TS  bcoeetedevhes a ay ones bone 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


‘ Following are prices of northern hardwood, 


. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
AS Sel. No. 3 
4/4 oa ‘86. 00 $ ze. ge $ x do $ ay do $ 19.00 
5/4 . 0.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
ae 110; 00 36:00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 vie 
Basswoop— 
4/4 72.00 62.00 47.00 31.00 22.00 
5/4 72.00 62.00 47.00 32.00 23.00 
6/4 75.00 65.00 52.00 35.00 24.00 
8/4 82.00 72.00 58.00 35.00 24.00 
10/4 90.0 80.00 65.00 45.00 ote 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 eens 
Key stock, 4/4, $75; 5/4, $80 or on grade; 
FAS, $90; No. ® $70. ’ ” 
1x4-inch No. 1 face clr. & btr., $60; 1x5- 
inch, $75. 
BircH— 
4/4 - 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 19.00 
5/4 - 91.00 71.00 62.00 34.00 20.00 
6/4 - 96.00 76.00 58.00 36.00 20.00 
8/4 - 101.0 81.00 70.00 44.00 21.00 
10/4 - 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 ome 
12/ - 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 veal 
3/4 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 itn 
5/8 77.00 62.00 35.00 25.00 ae 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wadr., 
add $15; for 5-inch & wadr., 8- foot & lgr., add 


‘Price of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $28. 
red, add 9lLb. 

Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; 
one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two face 
clear, $90; one and two face clear, $70; run of 


For sel. 


pile, $68 
Sorr Etm— 
4/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 24.00 21.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 30.00 22.06 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.06 22.00 
8/4 . 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 
10/4 . 90.00 80.00 73.00 40.00 ee if 
wave 95.00 85.00 78.00 45.00 
Rock EtmM— 
4/4 . 70.00 45.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 75.00 oe 50.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 75.00 ne 50.00 28.00 20.00 
8/4 80.00 — 60.00 35.00 *25.00 
10/4 95.00 olen 75.00 50.00 hig 
12/4 105.00 ne 85.00 65.00 30.00 
*Bridge plank. 
Sorr MaPLE— 
4/4 ... 62.00 652.00 42.00 24.00 19.00 
7 70.00 60.00 650.00 33.00 20.00 
6/4 .. 80.00 70.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 
oe... 85.00 75.00 62.00 34.00 21.00 
Rep Oak— 
4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 
5/4 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 . 19.00 
6/4 110.00 90.00 75.00 465.0 19.00 
8/4 - 115.00 95.00 80.00 500 20.00 
Harp Mapie RovuGH F.ioorrine Stock— 
~~ 4 _ 2 No.8A 
#40. "00 $30. 00 $20.60 
eee peeekes sawed i 
644 adh ciaiewewea ea oe ---- 43.00 33.00 23.00 


Sel. No. 1&Sel. 


FAS 6”"&wdr. 6"&wdr. No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 68.00 $ 52.00 $ 42.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 
5/4... 75.00 65.00 45.00 33.00 15.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 33.00 19.00 
8/4 88.00 78.00 65.00 34.00 21.00 
10/4 103.00 93.00 78.00 45.00 30.00 
12/4 108.00 95.00 83.00 60.00 30.00 
14/4 ... 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35.00 
16/4 . 160.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35.00 


Add for straight FAS, $10; 8-inch and wider, 
ois 10-inch and wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, 
$40 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


BrEcH— 


FAS _ Sel. = 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
ry me. 2 com, & bett $33.00 $16.00 
4 ...$ 55.00 $40. 00 "$35. 00 25.00 19.00 
574 --- 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 70.00 60.00 650.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 swae 60.00 40.00 25.00 
Enp Drrep WHITE MaPpLE— 
FAS and 
Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1 & 2 
BE cevetedaae ves evana's $110.00 $ 85.00 
Ge ceased ie tab eseer sexe 115.00 90.00 
CFG ccvawenssveccenes tes 120.00 95.00 
C/E sea cecaveccvevcveses 130.00 105.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, March 26.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine ties, f. 0. b. New York: 





All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
ET as & a bain dha mse ie ue ee ae $1.35 $1.65 
ins cnn cde mene Kee an eee - 1.25 1.55 
ME: = taaeutas aeb ase renee ee « Bae 1,26 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during the 
week ended March 17, as reported by the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


18x2%” 38x1%” %x2” %x1%” 


Ist qtd. wht. .$106.00 $93.80 $85.00 
Ist qtd. red.. 97.25 $82.43 82.0 67.63 
2nd qtd. w&r. 67.30 eees 62.00 58.50 


Ist pln. wht.. 72.13 65.78 60.03 45.43 
lst pin. red.. 71.51 62.65 53.36 49.18 
2nd pin. wht. 63.11 56.56 42.55 38.39 
2nd pin. red.. 62.28 54.22 39.66 37.87 


ora wr ..... 40.50 35.30 32.56 30.04 

ae 18.46 15.86 10.00 pikes 
%x2” %%xl%” x2” x1%” 

ist qtd. wht.. ease $89.00 ~ i me 

Ist gtd. red..$ 82.00 89.00 

2nd qtd. w&r. a 


Ist pln. wht.. 70.64 $70.14 

Ist pln. red.. 69.00 see gta a ae 
2nd pin. wht.. 59.31 57.56 51.62 $43.00 
2nd pin. red.. 57.00 59.00 47.83 52.50 
3rd w&r .... 44.00 a paon cee 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
cars flooring mill basis, during the week ended 





March 24: 
MFMA MFMA MFMA 
Maple— First Second Third 
Oe, A Ee eer $60.32 enn na 
et oa mals oe ew eis 71.14 $61.74 $42.87 
Birch— 
SEEEEE™ ~cccdeseasaeoes $65.70 e 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa. March 26.—Wholesaie 
prices secured from authoritative sources ex- 
clusively for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


ar a 
Southern Northern an 
Florida Florida Georgia 
rr $41.00 $44,50 $55.00 
ad sand eewan 40.00 42.50 51.00 
3&8x8” = eae 41.00 44.50 51.00 
EE tcc om oa oebd 50.00 52.50 56.00 
DT “ccscees ee 48.00 49.50 54.00 
EE vivsnceewne 60.00 64.00 63.00 
DEE 200 csleee 57.00 61.00 61.00 
DEE” csevceseeee enue 67.50 71.00 
DEE” cesvnecaeue baie 64.50 69.00 
Py scaguvess 6% ae 4, Sew’ 83.00 
CE” cob. cccee 77.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
price. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


B&btr. ht. rift.$82.00 No. 1 sap flat..$42.50 
B&btr. sap rift. 70.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 
Bé&btr. flat...... 560.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 19.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common EHoofers 
1x6”, %x5%....$26.50 1x10”, %x 9%..$29.00 
1x8”, %x7%.... 27.60 1x12”, %x11%.. 29.50 


Shortleaf Dimension, S48, %4-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


ws beiskbeae eet (Oe Seance ns $29.50 
PRR GCS 26.50 Me: senasan es 31.00 
ERR RR Gg 27.50 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
ok Les. ae $67.00 $63.00 —_- 
nee” GE scceceos 49.00 39.00 $28.00 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Boofers 


1x6”, %x5%....$30.00 1x10”, %x 9%. .$32.00 
1x8”, %x7%.... 31.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 33.00 
e-inch thick, $1. more. 


Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


a ee ee eee $40.00 
Ce - an ds ewieheehiqens oe sees 60.00 
7s ME -ccterwessandocsiedednche -- 65.00 
Maple Plooring f.0.b. Philadelphia 

@8x2% 1gyx2& 

MFMA First grade.......... $79.50 $83.00 
MF'MA Second grade.......... 69.50 75.00 
MFMA Third grade.......... 49.50 53.00 

Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc D No. 2 No. 3 

Me sb ias baa $ 67.50 $57.50 $44.25 $36.75 
rd c ne kien 72.50 62.5 41.25 38.25 
eae 72.50 62.50 41.25 38.25 
naa se a Kigd 82.50 72.50 41.25 38.25 
ele Sa Ais 97.50 87.50 44,25 39.25 
18” and wup..... 102.50 92.50 48.96 43.25 

Lath, 4-foot Wo. 1 

NL x6 0:06 080 860s $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.00 delivered 
 cxeéweed e's 5.15 c.if.— 5.75 delivered 





—__—__. 


SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


In summarizing Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood prices obtained during the week ended 
March 20, Chicago has been used as an equalizing point for “Southern” producing territory, and 
‘Eas 


Cleveland for “Eastern” territory, the division between “Southern” and 


tern” territories 


being a line following the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, thence following the L 
ville & Nashville to New Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” tnovthonlt 
From the f. o. b. destination price, freight from shipping point to destination based on stand- 
ard weights is deducted, and freight from Chicago/Cleveland added, so that the result will be 
f. o. b. mill price plus freight to Chicago/Cleveland. Averages thus obtained follow: 








Chgo. Clev. Chgo. Clev Chgo. Clev Chge. Clev Chee. 
FIGURED RED GUM SAP GUM WHITE OAK POPLAR COTTONWOOD 
FAS No. ye re ~ No. 8 com fic grade No. ii oe * ee pl 

4-4 123.75 2... » 3 om & ost 4-4 29.25 81.25 4-4 wa 
poh 6-4 48.00 eer a x “ak . - 38. ecce Box boards 12-177 
FAS 84 5475 on. Ev ASH 4-4 76.75 
4-4 114.25 No 2% eom Quartered Plain FAS. 13” & war. 
' ate 4 25.50 8=.... | FAS FAS S46 61.95 
RED GUM No 3 com 4-6 wwe 107.50 4-4 14,00 .... | FAS 
pag cusrtered 4-4 20.00 .... a © = 3 sel. 5-4 ~~ 94.75 ; 4-4 = 58.25 
4-4 10235—Oiw.. BLACK GUM Bere ee. CHESTNUT 
5-4 105.75 aie Quartered No. 2 com. ° , eae Plain 
6-4 len.e0 FAS 4-4 «52.50 th No. 1 com. & sel FAs 
8-4 107.75... el, Pius 5-4 50.00 " 5-4 iL 
No 1 com & sel No. 1 com. & sel. FAR 6-4 58.25 6-4 -- ie 
4-4 55.75 4-4 43.75... 4-4 72.25 108.75 4 ; ‘ 6-4 eee = 114.50 
+o ie 7 Piain 5-4 $5.00 115.25 | S84 6.25  .«... sacs 116.75 
6-4 6275 °... | FAS 6-4 102.75 122.50 SOFT MAPLE No | com. & 
8-4 65.25 87.50 — -aee 8-4 118.00 124.75 AS 4 tees 68.95 

— “++ | Ne teem a@-cel. a aa ae on 4-4 en 66.00 6-4 oes 64.75 

pas aa -4 83.00 62.25 6-4 68.00 | BH wees = BT.T5 
ee TUPELO 5 cose §6= 78.00 || 8-46 70.50 rw ead 
5-4 (10400 Plain _ 6-4 68.75 77.75 | Ne | com & sel soos = 55.25 
ba jes.e8 oes a Me 3 com. "s te 48.50 Sound wormy 
+ a ee ek ere Ge ee an ee Mint rn ee 
No. 1 on * eel. 7, ome sel. ese & waite VAK a gftARD MAPLE pan BASSWOOD 
5-4 65.75 via 7 — 4-4 36.75 eove 4-4 SAS, 76.50 4-4 eoce 69.75 
oS (Saas WHITE OAK PUrLAR 5-4 «ofS! goo | Neo 1 com. & se) 
8-4 67:00 : an Quartered —y Ls — 6-4 weee ©9000 4-4 coos «= 58.00 
No. 2.com, 4-4 126,00 4-4 "350.00 | vem bua SYCAMORE 
4-4 84.25 - . sss sees St. No. | com. & sel. Quartered 
5-4 137.25 165.00 | Box boards, 13-17 4-4 ate 51.25 | FAS 
SAP GUM 6-4 14. coos 4-4 soos 117.00 6-4 aie 0.00 5-8 50.75 
» * _ > ane — rans 98.50 110.25 OS . secs “60 | No 1 com © oot 
4-4 59.75 4-4 17.25 92.75 | 5-4 106.00 11850 | .,, SEECH <s Fe 
5-4 66.50 5-4 84.00 ue 6-4 111.00 119.25 ,. ean FAS 
6-4 64.75 6-4 85.25 189.75 $4 115.50 129.50 | yf-4) 68-50 eves 5-8 43.50 
1 om & sel c- 4-4 g2.75 | 4-4 48.50 48.75 | No Lenm & eel 
4-4 46.00 4-4 43.50 5-4 84.75 | #4 se. 81.75 | 5-8 | 88.50 
5-4 53.75 Yan ia SOFT EL Witcow 
6-4 58.25 FAR 84 2222 100.50 | Fas - FAR 
$4 53.75 4-4 85.75 108.78 | Sore Reel a eee fo ee 
"tein - plete. . 50 0-81.75 6-4 66.50 sai 4 
Box boards, 13-17” 6-4 109.75 128.50 5-471 ria 8-4 69.75 1... ‘ 0.50 owes 
4-4 68.75 0o 139.15 4 —sseee = 82.00 | No. L com & sok MAGNOLIA 
No 1 com & eel 8-4 eee. 103.75 4-4 42.00 «eee | No. 1 com & sel. 
4-4 gt.75 ‘ 4-4 58 18 70.98 No. 1 & ae 6-4 51.50 ined 4-4 47.00 
. r " 5. ps Bi 84. 5475 2... 
m ie 6-4 70.25 8850 | No. 1 com. No 2 om _ 
v om 2 vel nos 25 81.00 60.00 4-4 24.25 eeee 4-4 eeee y 
J cove » 2m No. A com 6-4 27.50 eoee No. 1 com & gel 
5-4 45.50 =... 4-4 43.75 47.50 4-4 42.50 8-4 8125 2... 4-4 56.75 60.00 











APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 26.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Be aérecuede $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 
Belects ..ccecr 105@110 110@115 409 35 
o. 1 com 80@ 85 85@ 90 90 95 
No. 2 com.. 45@ 50 54@ 59 +4 4 66 
Sound wormy. 43@ 45 52@ 57 55 60 
QUARTERED Rep Oak— 
Dn ane secean $110@115 
No. 1 com.... 60 65 
No. 2 com.... 40 45 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak— 
, | 2 eee $105@110 $115@120 $125@135 
PGE siéicees 70 75 75 80 85 90 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 65 70 75 75 80 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 50 55 51@ 57 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 24 223@ 25 24@ 27 
Sound wormy. 46@ 48 60@ 62 60@ 65 
Basswoop— 
(, | Pee $ 70 72 $3 70 75 $ 80@ 85 
No. 1 com.... 53 55 58 61 65@ 79 
No. 2 com 28 31 33@ 38 38@ 43 
CHESTNUT— 
Seer $ 90 95 410 8110 $115 @120 
No. 1 com.... 55 60 60 65 65@ 70 
No. 3 com.... 20 21 21@ 22 21@ 22 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com.. 29@ 31 33@ 35 35@ 37 
No. 1 common 
& better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BrrcH— 
ree $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 65 70 70 75 70 75 
No. 2 com.... 33 35 38 40 40 42 
BrEcH— 
ee ndiedeedes $ 60@ 65 $ 65 70 $ 70 75 
No. 1 com.... +e 4 43 45 48 45 50 
No. 2 com.... 25 28 28 30 30 33 
PoPpLaR— 
Panel & No. 1, 18” & 
wider ... v: $135 $150 $160 
in ustameete 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel... RO 95 110 
BO. 2 sccecces 63 68 
No. 2 A......$ 38@ 41 44@ 46 46@ 48 
: eS es eee 26@ 28 28@ 30 
Marrn— 
FAS .........$ 70@ 75 $ 75@ 80 $ 83@ 88 
No.1 comm 


on 
and sel..... 46@ 51 658@ 63 68@ 68 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 





WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa.. March 26.—Prices of West- 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115 
120; 8/4, $125; 10/'and 12/4, Sidsolio use 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75: 8/4, $85. 


Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, 
o19. Common, 4/4, sea ak and 6/4, $60 
A wormy, q . a & 
4/4, $28@30. " ——* 
Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$130. Clear saps, 4-inch and up; Lis! $85; fs 
and 6/4, $95@100; 8/4, $100@110. Common, 
4/4, $62@65; 5/ and 6/4, $70@75; 8/4, $78@80. 
No. 2—A common, 4/4, $43@45; 5/ and 6/4, 
$49; 8/4, $510 54. No. 3—B common, 4/4, $30: 
5/ and 6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 

Red Oak: FAS, 4/4, $110@115; 5/ and 6/4, 
$115@120; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 
U4, $60 @62.50; 5/ and 6/4, $65@67.50; 8/4, $70 

75. 0. 2 common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5/ and 
6/4, $47@50; 8/4, $50@55. 

White Oak: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@140. Common and select, 
4/4, $70@75; 5/ and 6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. 
No. 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, $55@ 
58; 8/4, $60@63. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 24.—Eastern prices 
per thousand, four or five bunches, f. o. b. 





mill are: e 
First Grades, Standard 
BOEQOR SURTE, G/B. cc ccsce a eat $2.05 @2.15 
SS, errr ree 2.15@ 
Extra clears, straight cars......... 2.20@2.25 
Extra clears, mixed with lumber... 2.30@2.45 
edb webedeRes oue® apie dial a 2.90 @ 3.00 
EE eat bed aieé km bales +b awe 2.95 @ 3.05 
eee Serr 3.90@ 4.00 
ey eae i cok io nog iin arene 3062.90 
Se, Ils GU... <0 eat aicaucione 2.85 @2.90 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade 
Extra clears, 6/2...... pe TE ee 2.15 
PC Sai nek dashes axe eeebes 2.20 
CE a ibns Sede ew beh awed ae 2.60 @2.80 
OO SS ere ana ae 3.05 @3.10 
EE ae eal aiit én ee aie net ome wie 3.35 
Aid ina & ti tn boo hachiceelal 4.00@4.10 
Second Grades, B. C. Stock, at 

Com. stars, DME, atta een snus $3.05 

6/2 .....$0.85@ .95 ae 3.30 

a. sees 05@1.10 Eurekas 3.90 


Perfections ..... 4.10 
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BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 26—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut 
f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


FAS, 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, $255; 8/4, 
$265. 

Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
$180. 
No. ste. 4/4, $92.50@95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 


8/4, $13 
No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 





for Editorial Review of Current Market Oop. 
ditions See Page 30 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 27.—While 
buying is limited largely to immediate needs, 
there is activity on the part of industrials, 
as well as retailers. Inquiries indicate there 
will be an improvement as soon as country 
roads get into good condition. Prices are 
steady. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 28.—Northern pine 
trade is spotty being influenced a good deal 
by the weather. On some springlike days the 
wholesalers note quite an increase in their 
orders. Demand comes mostly from retailers, 
whose stocks have become depleted. Indus- 
trial plants are not buying any large quan- 
tities of the better grades. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 27.—Demand for 
eastern spruce frames keeps fairly even, and 
a base quotation of $40 is generally main- 
tained. Small mills offering a limited range 
of sizes might concede 50 cents or $1. There 
is a slight improvement in the demand for 
Provincial random, and no quotable change in 
prices. Stocks of dry lumber are light. In 
the local market there have been rather more 
sales of narrow random at $33 than at $314. 
The supply of dry boards is so nearly ex- 
hausted that prices are very firm, although 
demand is light. The tone of the lath market 
is definitely easier. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, March Northern hardwood 
demand is on a seasonable basis. Automo- 
bile body plants continue to buy considerable 
quantities of thick No. 1 and better maple. 
birch and elm, while the interior finish in- 
terests are using 1- to 1%-inch select and 
better birch in fair volume. Orders for Nos. 
1 and 2 common hardwoods from the furni- 
ture trade are spotted. Box and industrial 
consumers are actively in the market for 
crating and box lumber. Prices on No. 3 
hardwoods are very firm, and other items hold 
steady. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., March 26.—Demand for 
southern hardwoods continues equal to that 
of the last few weeks. Automobile body 
manufacturers are most actively in the mar- 
ket with orders for thick elm, maple and gum 
and sound wormy oak. Some let-up is noted 
in demand for low grade box factory stock, 
and for West Coast planing mill needs, such 
as FAS red gum and FAS sap gum. Furni- 
ture trade continues far below expectations. 
There is no material change in the list. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO., March 26.—Buying of 
southern hardwoods is still hand-to-mouth 
and mostly in mixed or single carlots. All 
grades are fairly steady except hard maple 
common and better, which is easy to weak, 
largely because of the use of elm and soft 
maple as substitutes. Domestic trade in oak 
is better. All lines of export are dull, with 
inquiries light. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 27.—Fac- 
tory consumers are buying more actively of 
northern hardwoods. Orders are generally for 
small lots, badly mixed, however. Prices are 
firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 28.—Hardwood de- 
mand continues fair.. The buying is mostly 
for immediate needs, and most buyers de- 
sire prompt shipment. A little more activity 
in the automobile trade is looked for in the 
near future. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, March 28.—There is little change 
in the local fir situation from a week ago, 





but country yards are calling for some ma- 
terial and doing considerable figuring. The 
car material market has shown more activity 
during the last week, and special cutting 
prices have been fairly firm. Sitka spruce is 
in pretty good demand and prices hold steady. 
Engelmann spruce is moving in fair quanti- 
ties. Dry mill stocks in all grades are scarce, 
and prices hold firm. 


SEBATTLE, WASH., March 24.—Fir rail 
trade is coming along satisfactorily, con- 
sidering the fact that weather conditions 
have been unfavorable. The market has a 
firm undertone. Domestic cargo orders are 
heavy in volume, indicating an increased 
movement to Atlantic coast, since California 
remains featureless. Offshore trade is about 
the same as previously reported. Fir logs 
on Puget Sound are off $1, now selling at 
$12, $18 and $24; other logs are steady and 
unchanged. 





NEW YORK, March 27.—Fir inquiry and 
demand continue to show improvement. Re- 
tailers are less prone to quibble about prices. 


All bargains obtainable these days are inferior: 


stocks. All yards are carrying fair stocks. 


BALTIMORE. MD., March 26.—So far, in- 
quiry for fir has left more or less to be 
desired. Fir, of course, has to contend with 
the competition of some eastern stocks, and 
returns remain unsatisfactory. Handlers of 
fir are’ watching intercoastal freight rates, for 
they govern profit margins. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 27.—Demand 
for fir is lagging a little again, but there 
is a little better inquiry from yards in the 
northern and western States. Prices are un- 


changed. 
CYPRESS 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 26.—Yellow cypress 
demand continues fair and is mostly for No. 
1 for the coffin interests and No. 2 cypress 
for the glass trade. Retailers are placing 
occasional orders for selects. Prices are un- 
changed. Business in red cypress is good at 
the new quotations. The entire list is in 
more or less demand and all consumers are 


buying. 
HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, March 28.—Northern hemlock is 
moving in good volume to country yards at 
$4 off the Broughton list. Dry mill stocks are 
badly broken in assortment. 


NEW YORK, March 27.—The market in 
hemlock continues inactive and purchases are 
limited strictly to needs. There is not a great 
amount of eastern or western lumber on the 
market, but stocks seem ample. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 27.—The supply of 
native hemlock boards is almost exhausted, 
and although demand is very light the sellers 
are able to maintain quotations firmly at $32 
for clipped, and $30 for random. Stiffening 
cargo rates are partly responsible for a little 
firmer tone of prices on western hemlock. 
Mill shipment orders are still scarce, but 
there is a fair business in transits. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 28.—California white pine 
is in a strong position, with demand contin- 
uing in good volume from the sash and door 
interests. There is a shortage of 5/4 shop 
and 10/, 12/ and 16/4 shop and selects. There 
is some movement of Idaho and Pondosa pines 
in local territory, but demand lacks snap. 
Prospects for an increased volume are en- 
couraging as spring business opens up. Prices 
hold fairly steady. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 24.— 
There is still an upward trend in demand for 
pines, especially upper grades. No. 2 shop, 
6/4 by all widths, topped $25 at mill and 
further increases are predicted. Stock con- 
ditions at the mills are causing buyers to 
affiliate with staunch companies. Box prices 
soared as rains assured California of a bumper 
fruit crop. Commons are moving steadily 
and prices are slightly better in lower grades. 
Retailers here report business better. Rail 
shipments and exports were sustained. 
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The Usefulness of a Crane 
Plus the Speed of a Truck 




















WNERS throughout the country say 
O this is an indispensable handling unit 
for the lumber yard. It is ideal for 
unloading cars, for loading trucks and 
wagons, and for many other purposes around 
the yard. 

Works fast and moves fast. 
to operate. 

Similar in design and construction to the 
larger ORTON cranes, the Model “V” is a 
full-fledged crane made for mounting on any 
5- or 734-ton truck that has a clearance of 8 


Economical 


feet from the back of the driver’s seat to the 
rear axle. 


It is full-revolving, and is operated without 
the use of outriggers. Equipped with a 20, 
24 or 28-foot boom, it has a lifting capacity of 
5 tons at a 10-foot radius and 2 tons at a 
20-foot radius. A 53-horsepower gasoline en- 
gine furnishes an abundance of power. Each 
operation is controlled by a separate clutch, 
so that hoisting, swinging or booming can be 
performed singly or all together. 


Write for Bulletin 44, which gives detailed infor- 
mation about this fast. economical handling unit. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





RTON 


Cranes. Shovels & Buckets 





NEW YORK, March 27.—Mills in the In- 
land Empire are reported to be hard pressed 
to get out orders, due to flood handicaps and 
other drawbacks. There is a firmer tone to 
both Pondosa and Idaho items. Idaho and 
Pondosa 1x12-inch Nos. 2 and 3 common and 
thick selects are very scarce. 


—_—-—__-_- 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 28.—California 
white and sugar pines are being bought in 
small lots im the majority of cases. Lower 
grades and clear stock, 10/4 and thicker, are 

. strong, as mills have very little of some items 
and these are expected to be scarce for a 
number of weeks at least. Yard stocks are 
also getting low. 


KANSAS, CITY., MO., March 27.—Western 
pines continue in good demand, both retail 
and industrial consumers being in the market. 
Retailers generally want mixed cars with a 
good supply of boards. Prices here show no 
particular change. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, March 28.—March volume com- 
pares favorably with the February turnover, 
according to local redwood distributers. Re- 
tail yard demand is on a fairly steady basis. 
Mill stocks of B grade are not plentiful, but 
other items are in fair supply. Advances of 
$2 have been marked up recently on 6-inch 
A siding and all grades of bungalow siding. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 24.—Red- 
wood demand is being so well sustained that 
mills are again increasing production. There 
is a marked increase in demand for upper 
grades, with demand for commons at a high 
level. Western rail business made another 
increase and foreign demand became active 
again. Prices are steady. Retailers here re- 
port business better. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 28.—The southern pine 
situation is improving. Retailers are buying 








in larger volume, taking mostly 6-inch No, 
2 boards for sheathing, sub-flooring, concrete 
forms ete. The industrial trade shows more 
activity. Prices have been stimulated by reg- 


son of the fact that excessive rains in the 
South have retarded shipments. There is g 
shortage reported by many mills in 4-inch 


Nos. 2 and 3 boards. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 26.—A slightly bet- 
ter demand for southern pine has developed, 
but volume is not up to normal. There is 
steady and fair business in crating stock. Fin- 


ish is moving in fair volume to yards and 
sash and door concerns. Demand for flooring 


is quiet and prices are unsatisfactory. Re- 
tailers are filling in with general items as 
needs arise. 


Prices are unchanged 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 27.—Demand for 
southern pine has been holding its own the 
last two weeks, but there has been a good 
deal of low priced lumber offered by smal 


mills. The best demand comes from the 
South. The East has furnished a good in- 
quiry, but not much business. Orders are 


mostly for well mixed cars. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 27.—Southern pine 
distributers continue to find demand disap- 
pointing, though yard stocks are light. Com- 
petition is keen, and prices show a rather 
easy tone. Lowest prices for 1x4-inch short- 
leaf and highest for longleaf flooring are: 
B&better rift, $68@81; C rift, $51@73; B@- 
better flat, $46@50.50. B&better }4-inch par- 
tition is freely offered at $44, and $48 is high 
price for the nicest Arkansas stock. The 
low price for 8-inch air dried roofers is now 


$30. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 24.—In red cedar 
shingles, royals continue to show strength, 
having made another advance during the 
week. Perfections are steady. The market 
on XXXXX is spotty, with some mills report- 
ing fair business and others oversold. Di- 
mension shingles are soft; clears, weak and 
uncertain. Apparently a fair volume is in 
sight for the better shingles, with slack 
demand for lower grades. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 27.—There 
are evidences that demand for cedar shingles 
is improving. Prices are rigid. Producers 
and wholesalers of lath and buyers are mark- 
ing time. Prices are unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 27.—Shingle de- 
mand is better in this market and more or- 
ders are coming from southern territory than 
is usual. Prices remain weak. The demand 
for lath continues good, with prices un- 
changed. Siding demand is fair, with wide 
items mostly wanted. 


NEW YORK, March 27.—Spruce lath have 
held tenaciously to all recent gains and some 
wholesalers are endeavoring to obtain more 
shipments at the earliest date possible. A 
few distributers still have good assortments. 
There have been a number of arrivals of late. 
West Coast shingles are plentiful, but retailers 
are not buying in great quantity. Prices are 


very firm. 
BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 27.—Boxboard dis- 
tributers are doing a fair volume of busi- 
ness. Some large consumers are doing more 
or less forward buying. The smaller box and 
shook mills are taking lumber as it is needed. 
Stocks of dry box lumber are moderate, and 
sellers are not pressing very hard for early 
business. Prices are steady to firm through- 
out. Round edge white pine boxboards, inch, 


are $27@30. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 27.—New England 
retailers are not yet buying clapboards very 
freely. Offerings of eastern spruce and native 
white pine are very light, and prices are very 
firm indeed. Wholesalers have plenty of West 
Coast clapboards and are making quotations 
attractive. 


THE farmer is the largest owner of timber- 
land in Wisconsin, and in one recent year pro- 
duced forest products valued at $16,585,974. 
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Japanese House Construction 


The type of building used by the Japanese 
for residences and shops has been gradually 
evolved and is now practically standardized, 
savs Paul P. Steintorf, Assistant United States 
Trade Commissioner to Japan. It is invar- 
iably of light wooden construction and in 
reality resembles cabinet work rather than a 
house in the western sense. The greater part 
of the lumber is ‘cut and finished by hand on 
the spot. Although general dimensions are 
standardized, they permit of wide adaptation 
to meet the taste of the owner. 

To a westerner, a Japanese house seems to 
be poorly adapted to the climatic conditions 
obtaining in the country. The Japanese, how- 
ever, are much attached to this type of con- 


struction and extremely unwilling to change. ° 


There has been much discussion regarding the 
possibility of modifying it to better withstand 
earthquake shocks and make it less liable to 
destruction by fire. The disaster df Sep- 
tember, 1923, gave a vivid illustration of the 
need for a change. Nevertheless, there seems 
to be little doubt that in most cases there will 
be little variation from present types. It is 
probable that lighter roofs will replace the 
present heavy tiles, which were responsible for 
the collapse of many buildings, and there may 
be certain minor modifications to reduce the 
fire risk. 

One of the outstanding features of a typical 
Japanese house is the fact that no paint is 
used, with the exception of a small amount of 
lacquer. The Japanese are great admirers of 
natural wood and attach considerable import- 
ance to its figure or grain. They also admire 
gnarled, twisted or unusual varieties, a pillar 
or panel of such wood usually forming the 
“motif” for the room. Another peculiar char- 
acteristic of the true Japanese house is the 
very limited use of nails. Nearly all corners 
and joints are mortised and fitted by hand. 
Nails are seen only in the shingling and the 
flooring. 


Hymeneal 


MORTON-LEA. A social event of the sea- 
son in both Tacoma and Seattle was the wed- 
ding on March 17 of Robin Morton, of Se- 
attle, and Miss Elizabeth Lea, of Tacoma. 
The bride is the daughter of Charles Win- 
throp Lea of the Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co., Ta- 
coma, and the granddaughter of the late 
Henry Hewitt, one of the founders of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. Mr. Morton 
is the son of Mrs. Edith Morton and is in 
business in Seattle. The wedding ceremony 
was held at the Sunset club, Seattle, and the 
service was read by Dr. J. Francis Van Horn, 
pastor of the First Congregational church of 
Tacoma. John Archie Morton, brother of the 
bridegroom, was the best man and the bride’s 
only attendant was her cousin, Miss Rocena 
Sutton of Tacoma. The wedding was fol- 
lowed by a reception. Mr. and Mrs. Morton 
left for a short wedding trip and on their 
return will make their home in Seattle. 


PHILBRICK-CLOUGH. The marriage is 
to be solemnized on Easter Monday in New 
York of George Dary Philbrick, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry C. Philbrick, of Auburndale, 
Mass., to Miss Josephine Belle Clough, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Herbert Thorndike 
Clough, of Bangor, Me. Harry C. Philbrick 
is the founder and head of the Harry C. Phil- 
brick Co., lumber wholesaler at Boston, Mass. 


SPARKMAN-COLE. At Banks Ky., on Line 
Fork, in Letcher County, John M. Sparkman, 
1 young lumberman of that section, was mar- 
ried Friday, March 23 to Miss Lillian Cole, 
daughter of John M. Cole, a lumberman of 
Banks. Rev. J. M. Wallen officiated. The 
young couple will be away for several weeks 
on a trip to the East. 

(‘SRG eee eaeaaeaaaaane 

Or THE 14,000,000,000 feet of merchantable 
saw logs still standing in twenty-five counties 
in Wisconsin, 43 percent is hemlock, 16 per- 
cent maple, 15 percent birch, 7 percent pine and 
7 percent basswood. The other 12 percent is 
made up of elm, tamarack, oak, ash, spruce, 
cedar and other species. 
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COTTONWOOD 


Boxboard Grade 
FAS 
ina 
Wide Range of Widths. 
We can also ship all Southern Hardwoods. 


Write or Wire. Mixed item cars if you prefer. 


Turner-Farber-Love Company 


Home Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, 350 Madison Ave. New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bldg. Chicago, 612 North Michigan Ave. 
Mills at Memphis, Tenn., Leland, Charleston, Tchula, Miss. 



























Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 


Quality 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


from Quality Timber 
Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 












This Trailer Handles 15-Ton Loads 


It is especially designed for use with Tractors in muddy, sandy, or 
swampy logging roads. The strong, durable construction of this trailer 
enables it to withstand the continuous abuse of difficult logging operations. 


Lumbermen everywhere recognize Hemming logging 
trailers and wagons as the best equipment obtainable. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 
TODAY 


HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 


Investigate our line now. 


Hemming Heavy 
Duty 8-Wheel 
Tractor Trailer 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for.three consecutive weeks. 
es ny a line Ay four weeks. 
t words ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. ow must 
be in this office not later than ednes- 
day morning im order to secure inser- 
tion in reg department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























FROM OWNER OF AN ILLINOIS YARD 


I have just sold my yard. It might interest you to 
know that the buyer and seller were brought 
together through an ad in the American Lumber- 
man. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR A SAW MAN 
WHO SPEAKS SPANISH 


A position with a good future is open to a man 
who meets the following qualifications: 


1—Must be an experienced saw man capable of 
repairing band and circular saws; this man 
may be asked to install and supervise a large 
saw repair shop and must be capable of 
handling this work. 

2—At the start, he will be expected to travel, 
selling band and circular saws. In his work 
as a salesman, he will be required to advise 
filers and saw users on the care of saws. 

3—His work will be outside the United States in 
one of the Spanish speaking countries and, 
therefore, ability to speak Spanish is essen- 
tial. 

If interested, please mail your reply to 
“Cc, 131,” care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER WANTED 
We want capable lumberman to take complete 
charge and manage nicely located retail lumber 
yard. Volume $130,000.00 In splendid Northern 
Indiana city. Services wanted at once. Invest- 
ment can be made if desired. 
Address “A. 126,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Foreman for woodworking plant, manufacturing 
woodwork for building purposes. Must be able to 
bill to factory detail and handle men. Give former 
employers as reference; state wages desired. 
Address “‘C. 109,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED A GOOD SHIPPING CLERK 

For lumber millwork and building material. 

have Chicago experience. 
and references. 

Address “C. 119," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL MAN 
Must be able to operate planer and matcher, and 
understand thoroughly the grinding of knives, etc, 
Address HUTCHINS LUMBER & STORAGE COM- 








Must 
State salary, experience 








PANY, Box No. 176, Blue Island, Illinois. 
BOOKKEEPER 
Young man experienced in lumber, coal and ma- 


terial business. 
HOLCOMB BROS., Sycamore, Il. 


ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER FOR 
Retail yard on South Side, Chicago. Must be good 
collector. State age, references and salary. 
Address “‘C. 130,” care American Lumberman, 








WANTED DRY KILN OPERATOR 
For short leaf Southern yellow pine. State experi- 
ence fully and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “B. 108," care American Lumberman. 





Planing Mill Filer and Mechanic—must be able to 
operate band resaw and set up matcher and 
sticker... Steady work, good location, large town 
in Michigan. Address, giving references, ‘‘B. 125,” 
care American Lumberman., 





SALESMEN—RETAIL YARD TRADE 
FROM UTAH TO NEW YORK 
Who sell regular yard stock to large number of 


dealers in each territory to handle account of 
exclusive sales agents for plant wanting mixed 
cars only of Fir and Philippine Mahogany Mould- 
ings, Finish, Doors; also Fir garage doors, window 
and door knock down frames, built-up columns 
and newels, hand rail, balustrade, gutter, casing, 
base, brackets, spindles, pickets, flooring, ceiling, 
siding and special ‘‘tailor-made jobs.”” References 
and recital of experience desired. 
Address “C. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 
Wanted—Thoroughly experienced, competent 
salesman for Chicago and Central territory, selling 
West Coast products. Must be able to show clean 
record. Please state with whom you have been 
connected past five years; also references, age, sal- 
ary expected. 

Address “B. 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
An‘experienced lumber or sash and door sales- 
man, who knows something about advertising and 
who would like to sell advertising for an old, well- 
established publication featuring lumber. Address 
in confidence name, experience, age, particulars 
regarding family and references. 

Address ‘“‘A. 107,” care American Lumberman. 













SUPT. OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Desires connection with retail builders supply or 
millwork firm. Experienced in estimating, reading 
and making plans, millwork, yard management, 
and supervising construction of homes, churches 
theatres, school buildings, etc. Have served pres. 
ent employer 6 years. Am married, sober, steady 
and have technical education. Reason for chang. 
ing: I want to locate. 

Address “A. 131," care American Lumberman, 


LUMBERMAN, 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
In office work and selling desires connection with 
good hardwood mill. Familiar with both Southern 
and Northern Hardwoods. Acquainted with indus. 
trial trade in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minne. 
sota. 

Address ‘‘B. 118,’’ care American Lumberman,. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION 
Experienced salesman and general office man, 
Wants job in New York or New Jersey. Thorough 
lumber experience. Married. Can furnish good 
references. 

Address “B, 109,” care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER—ACCOUNTANT ~: 

Desires position. 10 years’ experience wholesale, 

retail and manufacturing with large yellow pine 

corporation. 30 years of age, single, sober, in- 
dustrious, A-1 reference, go anywhere. 

Address “S. 2,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED EXECUTIVE POSITION 














In retail lumber and material business, prefer 
Chicago area. Good bookkeeper, collector, sales- 
man. 20 years’ experience. Knows re-roofing 
game. 


Address “A. 109,"" care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN WITH 7 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Selling So. hardwood through Penn., N. Y. State 
and Canada, would like to connect with good 
mfg. of same. Best of reference, now employed. 

Address ‘‘B. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 








MEN IN ALL LUMBER CENTERS 
Who will handle an exclusive sales account with- 
out selling competitive lines for four plants cater- 
ing to industrial trade. Lines are: Sitka Spruce, 
Douglas Fir, Hemlock, Alder and Philippine Ma- 
hogany, glued-up and shaped, clear boards. 
Turned, tapered, moulded, tenoned, dadoed stock 
and plywood, veneers in above woods. Equipped 
to execute anything for industrials either com- 
pletely fabricated or cut to size for buyers work- 
ing or in long lumber. Salesmen must be ex- 
perienced in selling to buyers of these items. Please 
give references and outline of experience, 
Address “C. 115,”" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN WANTED 
Southern Wholesale Firm has opening for several 
experienced lumber salesmen familiar with South- 





ern lumber. Location Pennsylvania, New York 
State, Connecticut and Massachusetts, State age 
and salary wanted. Give reference and past ex- 
perience. 


Address “B. 133,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED-ESTIMATOR-SALESMAN 
By large established sash and door concern to 
cover territory in Missouri and Kansas. Must be 
experienced in use of Cost Book “A,” capable of 
figuring and selling large contracts as well as 
stock goods. Reply only if capable 
Address “C. 134,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WHITE PINE SALESMAN 








SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
Now employed, desires change. 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Familiar with cost Book A: 35 years old. 
Married, 

Address ‘‘A. 121,” care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER—ACCOUNTANT 
Young man twenty-six years old, single, five years’ 
experience, including buying, selling and collecting. 
Available soon. References on request. 
Address “C. 101,” care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Ten years’ experience. Will soon be available. 
A-1 references. Central state preferred. 
Address “C. 102,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 

As Supt. of operation, or yard Supt. 
experience, A-1 hardwood and hemlock inspector. 
Prefer Wis. or Mich. 31 years of age married. 
Address “C. 103,” care American Lumberman. 


DETAILER AND BILLER 
With eight years’ experience in special millwork 
and one year’s experience in estimating. Familiar 
with Cost Book A. References. 
Address “C. 104,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION SUPT. OF BOX FACTORY 
Foreman, 20 years’ experience as box factory fore- 
man and superintendent. 38 years old, can give 
satisfaction. Best of reference. 

Address “‘C. 105,’ care American Lumberman. 











Have 16 years’ 











For large established firm. Must have thorough 
knowledge Inland Empire and California woods. 


Location Chicago. State age, experience, salary 
expected. 
Address “R. 31,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SALESMAN 
To sell industrial and other direct users of South- 
ern Pine, Hardwoods and West Coast products on 
commission basis. Liberal commission and good 
open territory. 
Address “‘M. 15,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
For Chicago yard handling crating lumber. 
Address “C. 132,” care American Lumberman., 
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SALES MANAGER 

Now employed with hardwood wholesaler wishes 
to form new connection, reasons for leaving per- 
sonal only. Sixteen years’ experience in the sales 
end, but acquainted with every phase of the game 
from stump to consumer. Can furnish best of 
reference from present and past employers as to 
ability and integrity. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the consuming trade and can increase your sales 
and profits. If you are interested in a competent 
man who can produce results address “A. 106,’ 
care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BUYER OR ASSISTANT SALES 
MANAGER 


Wants position, thoroughly reliable in every re- 
spect, best of reference, long successful record for 
large firm; available at once. Knows hardwoods 
thoroughly and can get results. Experienced in 
buying and selling. 

Address “B. 110,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED AUDITOR AND ACCOUNTANT 
10 years in the lumber manufacturing industry. 
31 years of age and married. At present with con- 
cern operating three large mills and common car- 
rier railroad. Specialized in lumber accounting 
and cost systems. Prefer location in the South. 

Address ‘““‘W. 17,” care American Lumberman, 








POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER OR 
Cost accountant wanted by thoroughly experienced 
man, 35 years of age. Have had large manu- 
facturing experience. 
Address “C. 135," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED A JOB IN THE SOUTH 
By an experienced estimator, draftsman, Diller, 
detailer, salesman, practical mechanic or super- 
intendent. Stock or special mill work. 
Address “B. 105,” care Aimerican Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Wants change. Yard or road. North or South. 
National experience. Al references and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed on any job. 

Address ‘‘A. 105," care American Lumberman. 
RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
I have wide reputation for cut and grade will go 
anywhere but prefer N. Y. State or Canada. A 
first class sawyer don’t mean maybe. 

Address “SAWYER,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED EMPLOYMENT 
Position of trust and responsibility with 














lumber 


concern. Familiar with every detail of retail lum- 
ber business. 30 years’ experience. Age 50. 
Address ‘‘A. 108,"" care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
29 years’ experience, very good, with contractors 
and collecting; guarantee to make yard pay; like 
to start at once. 





Address “S. 25," care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION 
As sawyer or lumber grader. Can furnish good 
references. J 


. C. PIKE 

R. F. D. No. 1, Franklin, Ky. 

COMMISSION SALESMAN 
Desires representing a mill on hardwoods for the 
Metropolitan district. 

Address ‘‘B. 114,” care American Lumberman. 

SAWMILL FOREMAN WANTS POSITION 

Any kind of timber. 

Address “C. 128,” care American Lumberman. 

DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 

Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 














LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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